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EXTRACT 

F  11  O  M 

THE   LAST  AVTLL   AXD   TESTAMENT 

OK    T  n  K 

REV.    JOHN     BAMPTOX, 

CANON     OF     S  A  L  I  S  n  I    K  Y  . 


.  ..."  I  ^ivc  and  l)equeath  my  Linids  and  Estates  to  the  Chancellor, 
Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  ever,  to  have  and 
to  hold  all  and  sinj^la^  the  said  Lands  or  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the 
intents  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  an<l 
appoint  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxfonl  for  tlie  time 
Ijeins  shall  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  ami 
(after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made)  that  he  pay 
all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons, 
to  be  established  for  ever  in  the  said  University,  and  to  be  pei-fonncd  in 
the  manner  followinir: 

"  I  direct  an<l  aj.point,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Easter  Term,  a 
Ixjcturer  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges  only,  and  by  no 
others,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  Printing-House,  l)etween  the  hours 
of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eiglit  Divinity 
I^'cture  .S«'niions,  the  year  fullowing,  at  St.   Mary's  in  Oxford,  betwcni 


VI  EXTRACT    FROM    CANON    BAMPTON'S    WILL. 

the  commencement  of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  Act  Term. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons 
shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following  Subjects  —  to  confirm  and 
establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics 
—  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures  —  upon  the  authority 
of  the  writing-s  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  Church  —  upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  —  upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  upon  the  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons 
shall  be  always  printed,  within  two  months  after  they  are  preached;  and 
one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  one  copy 
to  the  Head  of  every  College,  and  one  copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library;  and  the 
expense  of  printing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Land  or 
Estates  given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons;  and  the 
Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are 
printed. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  preach 
the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  unless  he  hath  taken  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge; 
and  that  the  same  person  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Ser- 
mons twice." 


PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE     AMERICAN     EDITION 


The  work,  here  offered  to  the  American  public,  has  been  received  with 
the  most  marked  attention  in  En;;hin(I,  and  has  ah-eady  reached  a  tliirtl 
edition,  thoui;h  but  few  months  have  ehipsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first. 
It  is  behcved  that  its  great  merits  will  command  for  it  a  like  attention 
wherever  it  is  known;  the  raix;  Icarnin;?  and  metaphysical  ability  with 
which  it  discusses  problems,  no  less  profound  in  their  philosophical 
nature  than  practical  in  their  reli]i;ious  applications;  the  devout  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  truly  Christian  spirit  with 
which  it  is  imbued,  must  gain  for  it  a  cherished  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  who  wish  well  to  a  sound  philosophy,  and  a  pure,  and  wo 
may  add,  a  real,  Christianity.  In  its  more  immediate  ai»pcct,  it  is  emi- 
nently a  work  for  the  present  times;  so  closely  is  it  connected  with  the 
higher  thinking  of  the  present  generation,  and  so  boldly  and  triumphantly 
docs  it  carry  the  Christian  argument  through  the  entire  course  of  recent, 
and  especially  German,  speculation.  IJut  rightly  viewed,  these  Lectures  of 
Mr.  Manscl  have  a  far  wider  scope  than  this;  for,  in  unfolding  his  great 
theme,  tl»o  author  aims  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  sound  religious  philos- 
ophy in  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  general  conditions  to 
which  it  Is  thereby  necessarily  subject  in  the  attainment  of  all  truth  and 
knowledge;  his  work  therefore  belongs,  in  its  prin(ii)les  and  applications, 


VIII  ADVERTISEMENT. 

to  all  periods  of  human  inquiry,  and  is  thus  invested  with  a  universal 
interest  and  a  permanent  value. 

But  without  enlarging  upon  the  general  merits  of  this  work,  the  Pub- 
lishers have  only  to  mention  the  single  change  of  any  importance,  which 
it  has  undergone  in  the  present  reprint.  This  change  is  the  translation  in 
the  author's  learned  Notes  —  a  most  valuable  portion  of  his  work  —  of 
the  numerous  passages  from  foreign  writers,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
German,  which  in  the  English  edition  appear  in  the  original  languages. 
It  has  been  thought  best  to  translate  these  passages,  in  order  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  general  readers;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
proceeding  will  be  regarded  by  scholars  with  indulgence  at  least,  if  not 
with  entire  approval. 

The  translations  have  been  made  by  Prof.  John  L.  Lincoln,  of 
Brown  University,  whose  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  deemed  by  the  Pub- 
lishers a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  It  has  been 
the  translator's  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  original  with  as  much  fidelity 
as  possible;  and  to  make  only  such  departures,  even  in  the  form  of  the 
thought,  as  the  English  idiom  seemed  to  require.  The  difficulties  belong- 
ing to  the  task  of  translating  isolated  passages  from  so  many  and  so 
different  >VTiters,  will  doubtless  be  best  understood  by  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written,  and  with  the 
abstruse  subjects  which  they  discuss. 

An  Index  of  the  Authors,  quoted  in  the  Avork,  has  been  also  pre- 
pared for  the  American  edition,  whit-h  will  l)e  of  great  service  to  readers, 
and  will  indicate  the  wide  and  various  range  of  Mr.  ^Nlansel's  studies. 

Boston,  April  20,  18.7*. 


PREFACE 

TO 

# 

THE    THIRD    EDITION 


TuE  vai'ious  Critici^ms  to  wliicli  these  Lectures  have  been 
subjected  since  the  publication  of  the  last  Edition,  seem  to  call 
for  a  few  explanatory  remarks  on  the  positions  principally  con- 
troverted. Such  remarks  may,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  to  the 
clearer  perception  of  the  argument  in  places  where  it  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  are  also  required  in  order  to  justify 
the  republication,  with  little  more  than  a  few  verbal  alterations, 
of  the  entire  work  in  its  original  form. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  Critics. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  tone  of  their  observations  has 
been  candid,  liberal,  and  intelligent,  and  in  some  instances 
more  favorable  than  I  could  have  ventured  to  expect.  An 
argument  so  abstruse,  and  in  some  respects  so  controversial, 
must  almost  inevitably  call  forth  a  considerable  amount  of 
opposition ;  and  such  critici.-m  is  at  least  useful  in  stimulating 
further  inquiry,  and  in  pointing  out  to  an  author  those  among 
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his  statements  which  appear  most  to  require  explanation  or 
defence.  If  it  has  not  done  more  than  this,  it  is  because  the 
orin-inal  argument  was  not  put  forth  without  much  previous 
consideration,  nor  without  anticipation  of  many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  was  Hkely  to  be  exposed. 

At  present,  I  must  confine  myself  to  tliose  explanations 
which  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  work,  on  the  supposition  that  its  funda- 
mental principles  may  be  admitted  as  tenable.  To  reargue  the 
whole  question  on  first  principles,  or  to  reply  minutely  to  the 
criticisms  on  subordinate  details,  would  require  a  larger  space 
than  can  be  allotted  to  a  preface,  and  would  be  at  least  prema- 
ture at  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  while  the  work 
has  in  all  probability  not  yet  completed  the  entire  course  of 
criticism  which  a  new  book  is  destined  to  undergo  if  it  succeeds 
in  attracting  any  amount  of  public  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  desirable  to  obviate  some  mis- 
apprehensions concerning  the  design  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  to  answ^er  the  objections  wdiich 
have  been  urged  against  Christianity,  or  against  any  religion, 
is  not  to  prove  the  religion  to  be  true.  It  only  clears  the 
ground  for  the  production  of  the  proper  evidences.  It  shows, 
so  far  as  it  is  successful,  that  the  religion  may  he  true,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  by  which  it  has  been  assailed ;  but  it 
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cannot  by  itself  convert  this  adnus.-<ion  into  a  i>()>itiv('  bdicf.  It 
only  calls  Ibr  an  impartial  hearing  of  the  otln-r  <:rouMtls  on 
which  the  (luestion  must  be  ileciilcd. 

When,  theretbre,  a  critic  objects  to  the  present  argument, 
tliat  "the  presence  of  contradictions  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of 
a  system;"  tliat  "we  are  not  entitled  to  erect  on  this  ethereal 
basis  a  superstructure  of  theological  doctrine,  only  because  it, 
too,  possesses  the  same  self-contradictions ;  "  tliat  "  the  argument 
places  all  religions  and  jjhilosophies  on  precisely  the  same 
level;"  —  he  merely  charges  it  with  accomidisliing  th<^  very 
purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  acconii)lisIi.  So  far  as  cer- 
tain diflBculties  arc  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  itself,  they  must  of  necessity  occupy  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  all  religions,  — the  fidse  no  less  than  the  true.  It 
is  sufficient  if  it  can  be  sliown  that  they  liave  not,  as  is  too  oft«'n 
supposed,  any  peculiar  force  against  Christianity  alone.  No 
sane  man  dreams  of  maintaining  that  a  religion  is  true  because 
of  the  difficulties  which  it  involves :  the  utmost  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  maintained  is  that  it  may  be  true  in  spite  of  them. 
Such  an  argument  of  course  requires,  as  its  supplement,  a 
further  consideration  of  the  direct  evidences  of  Christianity; 
and  tiiis  refjuirement  is  pointed  out  in  the  coneludiiig  Lej-tiire. 
]iut  it  formed  no  jtart  of  my  d<'sign  to  exhibit  in  detail  tlie 
evidences  themselves;  —  a  ta^k  which  the  many  exeell«'nt 
works  already  existing  on  that  subject  would  lia\«'  reudert  •! 
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wholly  unnecessary,  even  if  it  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished  within  the  limits  of  the  single  Lecture  which 
alone  could  have  been  given  to  it. 

But  granting  for  the  present  the  main  position  of  these  Lec- 
tures, namely,  that  the  human  mind  inevitably  and  by  virtue 
of  its  essential  constitution,  finds  itself  involved  in  self-contra- 
dictions whenever  it  ventures  on  certain  courses  of  speculation ; 
it  may  be  asked,  in  the  next  place,  what  conclusion  does  this 
admission  warrant,  as  regards  the  respective  positions  of  Faith 
and  Reason  in  determining  the  religious  convictions  of  men. 
These  Lectures  have  been  charged  with  condemning,  under 
the  name  of  Dogmatism,  all  Dogmatic  Theology;  with  cen- 
suring "  the  exercise  of  Reason  in  defence  and  illustration  of 
the  truths  of  Revelation ;  "  with  including  "  schoolmen  and 
saints  and  infidels  alike "  in  one  and  the  same  condemnation. 
Such  sweeping  assertions  are  surely  not  warranted  by  anything 
that  is  maintained  in  the  Lectures  themselves.  Dogmatism 
and  Rationalism  are  contrasted  with  each  other,  not  as  em- 
ploying reason  for  opposite  purposes,  but  as  employing  it  in 
extremes.  The  contrast  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  his- 
torical connection  between  the  Wolfian  philosophy  and  the 
Kantian,  the  one  as  the  stronghold  of  Dogmatism,  the  other  of 
Rationahsm.  The  religious  philosophy  of  Wolf  and  his  fol- 
lowers, whose  system,  and  not  that  of  either  "  schoolmen  or 
saints,"  is  cited   as   the  chief  specimen  of  Dogmatism,  was 
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founded  on  the  assumption  that  philosophical  proofs  of  theolog- 
ical doctrines  were  absolutely  neccssan/  in  all  cases.  *'  He 
maintained,"  says  a  writer  quoted  in  the  Notes, ''that  j)lulos- 
ophy  was  indispensable  to  theology,  and  that,  together  with 
biblical  proof-^,  a  mathematical  or  strictly  demonstrative  dog- 
matical system,  according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  was 
absolutely  necessary."  Dogmatism,  as  thus  exemphfied,  is 
surely  not  the  use  of  reason  in  theolog}',  but  its  abuse.  Unless 
a  critic  is  prepared  to  accept,  a-s  legitimate  reasoning,  Canz's 
demonstration  of  the  Trinity,  cited  at  p.  232  of  the  present 
volume,  or  the  more  modern  specimen  of  the  same  method 
noticed  at  p.  51,  he  must  surely  admit  the  conclusion  which 
these  instances  were  adduced  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the 
methods  of  the  Dogmatist  and  the  Rationalist  are  alike  open  to 
criticism,  "  in  so  far  as  they  keep  within  or  go  beyond  those 
limits  of  sound  thought  which  the  laws  of  man's  mind,  or  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  have  imi)osed  ujron  him." 

All  Dogmatic  Theology  is  not  Dogmatism,  nor  all  use  of 
Reason  Rationalism,  any  more  than  all  drinking  is  drunken- 
ness. The  dogmatic  or  the  rational  method  may  be  rightly  or 
wrongly  employed,  and  the  question  is  to  determine  the  limits 
of  the  legititnate  or  illegitimate  use  of  each.  It  is  expressly  as 
extremes  tliat  the  two  systems  are  contrasted :  each  is  described 
as  leading  to  error  in  its  exclusive  employment,  yet  as  being,  in 
ita  utmost  error,  only  a  truth  abused.     If  rea^n  may  not  be 
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used  without  restriction  in  the  defence  any  more  than  in  the 
refutation  of  rehgious  doctrines;  if  there  are  any  mysteries 
of  revelation  which  it  is  our  duty  to  believe,  though  we 
cannot  demonstrate  them  from  philosophical  premises,  —  this 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  provinces  of  Faith  and  Reason 
are  not  coextensive.  But  to  assert  this  is  surely  not  to  deny 
that  the  dogmatic  method  may  be  and  has  been  rightly  used 
within  certain  limits.  The  dogmatism  which  is  condemned 
is  not  system,  but  the  extravagance  of  system.  If  syste- 
matic completeness  is  made  the  end  which  the  theologian  is 
bound  to  pursue,  at  every  cost;  if  whatever  is  left  obscure 
and  partial  in  revealed  truth  is,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to 
be  cleared  and  completed  by  definitions  and  inferences,  cer- 
tain or  uncertain ;  if  the  declarations  of  Scripture  are  in 
all  cases  to  be  treated  as  conclusions  to  be  supported  by 
philosophical  premises,  or  as  principles  to  be  developed  into 
philosophical  conclusions,  —  then  indeed  Dogmatic  Theology 
is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  mere  Dogmatism.  But 
it  is  only  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  method  which  is 
condemned,  and  that  not  simply  as  an  employment  of  reason 
in  religious  questions,  but  as  an  employment  beyond  its  just 
limits.  And  if,  in  citing  instances  of  this  misuse,  it  has 
been  occasionally  necessary  to  point  out  the  errors  of  writers 
whose  names  are  justly  honored  in  the  Church,  and  whose 
labors,  as  a  whole,  are  entitled  to  the  reverence  and  grati- 
tude of  posterity,  I  wish  distinctly  to  state,  that  the  censure, 
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such  as   it  is,  reaches  only   to   tlie    points  directly  indicated, 
by  reference  or  quotation,  and  is  not  intended  to  apply  further. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  lesson  which  these  Lectures 
are  designed  to  teacli  concerning  the  right  use  of  reason  in 
religious  questions?  and  what  are  the  just  claims  of  a  rea- 
sonable faith,  as  distinguished  from  a  blind  credulity?  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  there  is  any  object 
whatever  of  which  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  form  a 
clear  and  distinct  conception,  the  inability  equally  disquali- 
fies us  for  proving  or  disproving  a  given  doctrine,  in  all 
cases  in  which  such  a  conception  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  argument.  If,  for  example,  we  can  form  no 
positive  notion  of  the  Nature  of  God  as  an  Infinite  Being, 
we  are  not  entitled  either  to  demonstrate  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  as  a  necessary  property  of  that  Nature,  or  to 
reject  it  as  necessarily  inconsistent  therewith.  Such  mys- 
teries clearly  belong,  not  to  Reason,  but  to  Faith;  and  the 
preliminary  inquiry  which  distinguishes  a  reasonable  from 
an  unreasonable  belief,  must  be  directed,  not  to  the  premises 
by  which  the  doctrine  can  be  proved  or  disproved  as  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  authority 
on  which  it  rests,  as  revealed  or  unrevealed.  The  brief 
summary  of  Christian  Evidences  contained  in  my  conclud- 
ing Lecture,^  and  others  which  might  be  added  to  them,  are 

1  See  below,  p.  211. 
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surely  sufficient  to  form  an  ample  field  for  the  use  of  Reason, 
even  in  regard  to  those  mysteries  which  it  cannot  directly 
examine.  If  to  submit  to  an  authority  which  can  stand  the 
test  of  such  investigations,  and  to  believe  it  when  it  tells 
us  of  things  which  we  are  unable  to  investigate,  —  if  this 
be  censured  as  a  blind  credulity,  it  is  a  blindness  which  in 
these  things  is  a  better  guide  than  the  opposite  quality  so 
justly  described  by  the  philosopher  as  "  the  sharp-sightedness 
of  little  souls." 

In  the  second  place,  a  caution  is  needed  concerning  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  reason  is  competent  to  furnish  within 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  its  employment.  If  we  have  not 
such  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature  as  is  sufficient  for 
the  a  iwiwi  demonstration  of  religious  truth,  our  rational 
conviction  in  any  particular  case  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
certainty,  but  as  a  prohahility.  We  must  remember  the  Aris- 
totelian rule,  to  be  content  with  such  evidence  as  the  nature 
of  the  ol)ject-matter  allows.  A  single  infallible  criterion  of 
all  religious  truth  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  possession  of 
a  perfect  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite.  If  such  a  philosophy 
is  unattainable ;  if  the  infinite  can  only  be  apprehended  under 
finite  symbols,  and  the  authority  of  those  symbols  tested  by 
finite  evidences,  —  there  is  always  room  for  error,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inadequacy  of  the  conception  to  express  com- 
pletely the  nature  of  the  object.     In  other  words,  we  must 
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admit  that  human  re;i>on,  tliougU  not  worthless^  is  at  h.*ast 
fallible,  in  dealing  with  religious  questions;  and  that  tin* 
probability  of  error  is  always  increased  in  proix^rtion  to  the 
partial  nature  of  the  evidence  with  which  it  deals.  Those 
who  set  up  some  one  supreme  criterion  of  religious  truth, 
their  "  Chri>titui  consciousness,"  their  **  religious  intuitions," 
their  '•  moral  reason,"  or  any  other  of  the  favorite  itlols  of 
the  subjective  school  of  theologians,  and  who  treat  with 
contempt  every  kind  of  evidence  which  does  not  hannonize 
with  this,  are  especially  liable  to  be  led  into  en-or.  They 
use  tlie  weight  without  the  counterpoise,  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  their  mental  equilibrium.  This  is  the  caution  which 
it  was  the  object  of  my  concluding  Lecture  to  enforce,  prin- 
cipally by  means  of  two  practical  rules ;  namely,  first,  that 
the  true  evidence,  for  or  against  a  I'eligion,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  single  criterion,  but  in  the  result  of  many  jiresump- 
tions  examined  and  compared  together;  and,  secondly,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  counter-evidence  in  favor 
of  a  religion,  is  the  probability  that  we  may  be  mistiiken  in 
supposing  a  particular  class  of  objections  to  have  any  real 
weight  at  all. 

These  considerations  are  no  less  applicidjle  to  moral  than 
to  speculative  reasonings.  The  moral  faculty,  though  fur- 
nishing undoubtedly  some  of  the  mo-t  iuqiortant  elements 
for  the  solution  of  the  religious  problem,  is  no  more  entitled 

2* 
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than  any  other  single  principle  of  the  human  mind  to  be 
accepted  as  a  sole  and  sufficient  criterion.  It  is  true  that  to 
our  sense  of  moral  obligation  we  owe  our  primary  concep- 
tion of  God  as  a  moral  Governor ;  and  it  is  al:^o  true  that, 
were  man  left  solely  to  a  priori  presumptions  in  forming 
his  estimate  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the  moral 
sense,  as  being  that  one  of  all  human  faculties  whose  judg- 
ments are  least  dependent  on  experience,  would  furnish  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  characteristics  of  his  highest  con- 
ception of  God.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  original  pre- 
sumption is  modified  and  corrected  by  subsequent  experience. 
It  is  a  fact  w^hich  experience  forces  upon  us,  and  which  it  is 
useless,  were  it  possible,  to  disguise,  that  the  representation 
of  God  after  the  model  of  the  highest  human  morality  wdiich 
we  are  capable  of  conceiving,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  course  of  His  natural 
Providence.  The  infliction  of  physical  suffering,  the  per- 
mission of  moral  evil,  the  adversity  of  the  good,  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  involving  the  misery 
of  the  innocent,  the  tardy  appearance  and  partial  distribution 
of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  in  the  world,  —  these  are 
facts  which  no  doubt  are  reconcilable,  we  know  not  how,  with 
the  Infinite  Goodness  of  God ;  but  which  certainly  are  not 
to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  its  sole  and  sufficient 
type  is  to  be  found  in  the  finite  goodness  of  man.  What 
right,  then,  has   the   philosopher   to  assume  that   a  criterion 
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which  aflmit.>  of  ?o  many  exceptions  in  the  farts  of  nature 
may  he  apijUtd,  wiiliout  qnahfication  or  exception,  to  the 
statements  of  revelation? 

Tlie  assertion  that  human  morahty  contains  in  it  a  tem- 
poral and  relative  element,  and  cannot,  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation, he  regarded  as  a  eom})lete  measure  of  the  ahsolute 
Goodness  of  Gotl,  has  been  condemned  by  one  critic  as 
"rank  Occamisni,"  ^  and  contrasted  with  the  teaching  of 
"that  marvellously  profound,  cautious,  and  temi)erate  thinker," 
Bishop  Butler ;  it  has  been  denounced  by  another,  of  a  very 
diiferent  school,  as  "destructive  of  healthful  moi-al  percep- 
tion." That  the  doctrine  in  question,  instead  of  being  op- 
posed to  Butler,  is  directly  taken  from  him,  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  extract  from 
the  A nalof-f t/  ([uoted  at  p.  211.      But  it  is  of  little  importance 


1  It  is  in  fact  the  very  reverse  of  tlic  doctrine  usually  attributed  to 
Occam,  wliith  admits  of  no  distinction  between  absolute  and  relative 
morality,  but  maintains  that,  as  all  ilistinction  of  ri;L;ht  and  wronj; 
depends  upon  ol^cdiencc  or  disoI)edience  to  a  higher  authority,  there- 
fore the  Divine  Nature  must  be  morally  indiflTerent,  and  all  good  and 
evil  the  result  of  (Jod's  arl)itrary  Will.  The  above  assertion,  on  the 
other  liand,  expn-ssly  distinguishes  absolute  from  relative  morality, 
and  n';,'ards  human  virtue  and  vice  oa  combining  an  eternal  aiiul  n 
t«.Mnporal  element,  —  the  one  an  absolute  principle  grounded  in  the  im- 
mutable nature  of  God;  the  other  a  relative  application,  dependent 
upfjii  the  created  constitution  of  human  nature.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  "  Invincible  Doctor "  has  been  quite  fairly  dealt  with  In 
this  matter. 
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by  what  authority  an  opinion  is  sanctioned,  if  it  will  not 
itself  stand  the  test  of  sound  criticism.  The  admission,  that 
a  divine  command  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  justify 
an  act  which  Avould  not  be  justifiable  without  it,  is  con- 
demned by  some  critics  as  holding  out  an  available  excuse 
for  any  crime  committed  under  any  circumstances.  If  God 
can  suspend,  on  any  one  occasion,  the  ordinary  obhgations 
of  morality,  how,  it  is  asked,  are  we  to  know  whether 
any  criminal  may  not  equally  claim  a  divine  sanction  for  his 
crimes?  Now  where,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  sup- 
posed exceptions  are  expressly  stated  as  supernatural  ones, 
analogous  to  the  miraculous  suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  this  objection  either  proves  too  much,  or  proves 
nothing  at  all.  If  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  super- 
natural Providence  at  all,  we  may  also  believe  that  God  is 
able  to  authenticate  His  own  mission  by  proper  evidences. 
The  objection  has  no  special  relation  to  questions  of  moral 
duty.  It  may  be  asked,  in  hke  manner,  how  we  are  to 
distinguish  a  true  from  a  false  prophet,  or  a  preacher  sent 
by  God  from  one  acting  on  his  own  responsibility.  The 
possibility  of  a  special  divine  mission  of  any  kind  will  of 
course  be  denied  by  those  who  reject  the  supernatural  alto- 
gether ;  but  this  denial  removes  tlie  question  into  an  entirely 
different  province  of  inquiry,  wliere  it  has  no  relation  to  any 
peculiar  infallibility  supposed  to  attach  to  the  moral  reason, 
above  the  other  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
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Those  who  believe,  witli  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Ahnighty 
has,  at  certain  times  in  the  worUl's  liistory,  manifested  Him- 
self to  certain  nations  or  individuals  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner, distinct  from  Ilis  ordinary  government  of  the  world  by 
the  institutions  of  society,  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  admit 
the  assumption,  that  God  could  not  on  such  occasions  justify 
by  His  own  authority  such  acts  as  are  every  day  ju.-tilied 
by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  whose  power  is  dele- 
gated from  Him,  To  assert,  with  one  of  my  critics,  that 
upon  tljis  principle,  ""the  deed  which  is  criminal  on  earth  may 
be  praiseworthy  in  heaven,"  is  to  distort  the  whole  doctrine 
and  to  beg  the  whole  question.  For  we  must  first  answer 
the  i)revious  inquiry :  Does  not  a  deed  performed  under  such 
circumstances  cease  to  be  criminal  at  all,  even  upon  eartli? 
The  question,  so  far  as  moral  philosophy  is  conocnu'd,  is 
bimi)ly  this :  Is  the  moral  ([uality  of  right  or  wrong  an  attri- 
bute so  essentially  adhering  to  acts  as  acts,  that  the  same  act 
can  never  vary  in  its  character  according  to  the  motives  by 
which  it  is  prompted,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  committed?  If  we  are  compelled,  as  every  moralist  is 
compelled,  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  we  must 
then  ask,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  existence  of  a 
direct  cominMiid  from  tlic  siiprcnn'  Governor  of  lh<'  world, 
supposing  such  a  command  ever  to  have  been  given,  is  one 
of  the  circumstances  wliich  c:in  in  any  degree  affect  tlie  char- 
acter of  an  act.     On  this  (juestion,  to  judge  merely  by  the 
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conflicting  statements  on  opposite  sides,  men  whose  moral  judg- 
ments are  equally  trustworthy  may  differ  one  from  another ; 
but  that  very  difference  is  enough  to  show  that  the  moral 
reason  is  not  by  itself  a  sufficient  and  infallible  oracle  on 
such  questions.  The  further  inquiry,  whether  such  a  com- 
mand has  ever,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  given ;  and  how, 
if  given,  it  can  be  distinguished  from  counterfeits,  is  one 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  moral  philosophy, 
in  itself  or  in  its  relation  to  theology.  The  philosoi^her,  as 
such,  can  at  most  only  prepare  the  way  for  this  inquiry,  if 
he  can  succeed  in  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  moral 
reason  of  man  which  entitles  it  to  pronounce  on  a  priori 
grounds,  that  such  a  command  is  absolutely  impossible. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  another  of  the  opin- 
ions maintained  in  the  following  Lectures,  on  which,  to  judge 
by  the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  a  few  words 
of  explanation  may  be  desirable.  It  has  been  objected  by 
reviewers  of  very  opposite  schools,  that  to  deny  to  man  a 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite  is  to  make  Revelation  itself  impos- 
sible, and  to  leave  no  room  for  evidences  on  which  reason 
can  be  legitimately  employed.  The  objection  would  be  per- 
tinent, if  I  had  ever  maintained  that  Revelation  is  or  can 
be  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  Nature  of  God. 
But  I  have  constantly  asserted  the  very  reverse.  In  Rev- 
elation,  as    in    Natural    Religion,   God   is   represented  under 
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finite  conceptions,  adapted  to  Unite  minds ;  and  the  evidences 
on  which  the  authority  of  Revelation  rests  are  finite  and 
comprehensible  also.  It  is  ti*ue  that  in  Revelation,  no  less 
than  in  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties,  there  is  indi- 
rectly indicated  the  existence  of  a  higlier  and  more  abso- 
lute truth,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  grasped  by  any  cHbrt  of 
human  thought,  cannot  be  made  the  vehicle  of  any  valid  pliil- 
osophical  criticism.  But  the  comprehension  of  this  higher 
truth  is  no  more  necessary,  either  to  a  belief  in  the  contents 
of  Revelation  or  to  a  reasonable  examination  of  its  evi- 
dences, than  a  conception  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  mat- 
ter is  necessary  to  the  child  before  it  can  leam  to  walk. 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  of  my  critics 
have  supposed,  that  if  the  Infinite,  as  an  object,  is  inconceiva- 
ble, therefore  the  language  which  denotes  it  is  wholly  without 
meaning,  and  the  corresponding  state  of  mind  one  of  com- 
plete quiescence.  A  negative  idea  by  no  means  implies  a  ne- 
gation of  all  mentiil  activity.^  It  implies  an  attempt  to  think, 
and  a  failure  in  accom})Ushing  the  attempt.  The  language 
by  which  such  ideiLs  are  indicated  is  not  like  a  word  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  which  excites  no  corresponding  affection  in 
the  mind  of  tlic  hearer.  It  indicates  a  relation,  if  only  of 
difference,  to  that  of  wliidi  we  are  positively  conscious,  and 
a  consequent  effort  to  p;u<s  from  the  one  to  the  other.     This 

'  Sec  Sir  W    Il.nmilton'fl  Diitru/ision.i,  p.  60S. 
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is  the  case  even  with  those  more  obvious  neofations  of  thouojht 
which  arise  from  the  union  of  two  incongruous  finite  notions. 
We  may  attempt  to  conceive  a  space  enclosed  by  two  straight 
lines;  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  effort  has  been  made  that 
we  become  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  the  conception.  And 
it  may  frequently  happen,  owing  to  the  use  of  language  as 
a  substitute  for  thought,  that  a  process  of  reasoning  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  length,  without  the  reasoner  being 
aware  of  the  essentially  inconceivable  character  of  the  ob- 
jects denoted  by  his  terms.  This  is  especially  likely  when 
the  negative  character  of  the  notion  depends,  not,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  on  the  union  of  two  attributes  which  can- 
not be  conceived  in  conjunction,  but  on  the  separation  of 
those  which  cannot  be  conceived  apai't.  'We  can  analyze  in 
language  what  we  cannot  analyze  in  thought ;  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  language  often  serves  to  conceal  the  absence 
of  the  thought.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive color  apart  from  extension;  an  unextended  color  is 
therefore  a  purely  negative  notion.  Yet  many  distinguished 
philosophers  have  maintained  that  the  connection  between 
these  two  ideas  is  one  merely  of  association,  and  have  argued 
concerning  color  apart  from  extension,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  their  language  represented  positive  thought.  The 
speculations  concerning  the  seat  of  the  immaterial  soul  may 
be  cited  as  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  Forgetting 
that,  to  human  thought,  position  in  space  and  occupation  of 
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space  are  notrons  essentially  bound  together,  and  tliat  n<*itlier 
can  be  conceived  apart  from  the  other,  men  have  carried  on 
various  elaborate  reasonings,  and  constructed  various  plausi- 
ble theories,  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  local  position  to  an  unextended  substance.  Yet, 
considering  that  extension  itself  is  necessarily  conceived  as 
a  relation  between  parts  exterior  to  each  other,  and  that  no 
such  relation  can  be  conceived  as  an  ultimate  and  simple 
element  of  things,  it  would  be  the  mere  dogmatism  of  igno- 
rance to  assert  that  a  relation  between  the  extended  and  the 
unextended  is  in  itself  impossible;  though  assuredly  we  arc 
unable  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that,  even  granting  that  all  our  posi- 
tive consciousness  is  of  the  Finite  only,  it  may  still  be  pos- 
sible for  men  to  speculate  and  reason  concerning  the  Infiuit«', 
without  being  aware  that  their  language  represents,  not 
thought,  but  its  negation.  They  attempt  to  separate  the 
condition  of  finiteness  from  their  conception  of  a  given  object ; 
and  it  is  not  till  criticism  has  detected  the  self-contradiction 
involved  in  the  attempt,  that  we  learn  at  last  that  all  human 
efforts  to  conceive  the  infinite  are  derived  from  the  conscious- 
ness, not  of  what  it  is,  but  only  of  what  it  is  not.^ 

^  A  critic  in  the  National  Bevirw  is  of  opinion  tlint  "relative  appre- 
hension is  always  and  necessarily  of  two  terms  toiretlier;  "  and  "if 
of  the   finite,  thin   also  of  the   infinite."     This  is   true  as  repirds  the 
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Whatever  value  may  be  attached,  in  different  psycholog- 
ical theories,  to  that  instinct  or  feeling  of  our  nature  which 
compels  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Lifinite,  it  is 
clear  that,  so  long  as  it  remains  a  mere  instinct  or  feeling, 
it  cannot  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  theological  criti- 
cism. The  communication  of  mental  phenomena  from  man 
to  man  must  always  be  made  in  the  form  of  thoughts  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  language.  So  long  as  the 
unbehever  can  only  say,  "I  feel  that  this  doctrine  is  false, 
but  I  cannot  say  why;"  so  long  as  the  believer  can  only 
retort,  "I  feel  that  it  is  true,  but  I  can  give  no  reason  for 
my  feeling," — there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  either 
can  hope  to  influence  the  other.  So  long  as  a  man's  religion 
is  a  matter  of  feeling  only,  the  feeling,  whatever  may  be  its 
influence  on  himself,  forms  no  basis  of  argument  for  or  against 
the  truth  of  what  he  believes.  But  as  soon  as  he  inter- 
prets his  feelings  into  thoughts,  and  proceeds  to  make  those 
thoughts  the  instruments  of  criticism  constructive  or  destruc- 
tive, he  is  bound  to  submit  them  to  the  same  logical  criteria 
to  which  he  himself  subjects  the  religion  on  which  he  is 
commenting.     In  this  relation,  it  matters  not  what  may  be 

meaning  of  the  words;  but  by  no  means  as  regards  the  conception  of 
the  corresponding  objects.  If  extended  to  the  latter,  it  should  in  con- 
sistency be  asserted  that  the  conception  of  that  which  is  conceivable 
involves  also  the  conception  of  that  which  is  inconceivable;  that  the 
consciousness  of  anything  is  also  a  consciousness  of  nothing;  that  the 
intuition  of  space  and  time  is  likewise  an  intuition  of  the  absence  of  both- 
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the  character  of  our  feeling  of  the  inlinite,  provided  our 
conception  cannot  be  exhibited  without  betraying  its  own 
inlierent  weakness  by  its  own  self-contradictions.  That  sudi 
is  the  case  with  tliat  philosophical  conception  of  the  Absolute 
and  Inhnite  which  has  prevailed  in  almost  every  philosophy 
of  note,  from  Parmenides  to  Ilegel,  it  luis  been  the  aim  of 
these  Lectures  to  show.  If  a  critic  maintains  that  pliijos- 
ophy,  notwithstanding  its  past  failures,  may  possibly  here- 
after succeed  in  bringing  the  infinite  within  the  grasp  of 
reason,  we  may  be  pennitted  to  doubt  the  assertion  until 
the  task  has  been  actually  accomplished. 

The  distinction  between  speculative  and  regulative  truths, 
wliith  has  also  been  a  good  deal  misapprehended,  is  one 
wliich  follows  inevitably  from  the  abandoimient  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Absolute.  If  human  thought  cannot  be 
traced  up  to  an  absolutely  first  principle  of  all  knowledge 
and  all  existence  ;  if  our  highest  attainable  truths  bear  the 
marks  of  subordination  to  something  higher  and  unattaina- 
ble,—  it  follows,  if  we  are  to  act  or  believe  at  all,  that  our 
practice  and  belief  must  be  based  on  principles  which  do 
not  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  speculative  reason. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  distinction  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  evidences  of  religion.  It  is  shown  that  in 
all  departments  of  human  knowledge  alike, —  in  the  laws 
of  thought,  in  the  movement  of  our  limbs,  in  the  perception 
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of  our  senses,  the  truths  which  guide  our  practice  cannot  be 
reduced  to  principles  which  satisfy  our  reason;. and  that,  if 
religious  thought  is  placed  under  the  same  restrictions,  this 
is  but  in  strict  analogy  to  the  general  conditions  to  whicli 
God  has  subjected  man  in  his  search  after  truth.  One  half 
of  the  rationahst's  objections  against  revealed  religion  would 
fall  to  the  ground,  if  men  would  not  commit  the  very  irra- 
tional error  of  expecting  clearer  conceptions  and  more  rigid 
demonstrations  of  the  invisible  things  of  God,  than  those 
which  they  are  content  to  accept  and  act  upon  in  all  the 
concerns  of  their  earthly  life. 

The  above  are  all  the  explanations  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
at  present  judge,  appear  to  be  desirable,  to  obviate  probable 
misapprehensions  regarding  the  general  princij^les  advocated 
in  these  pages.  Had  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  into 
controversy  on  minute  questions  of  detail,  or  to  reply  to 
misapprehensions  which  are  due  solely  to  the  inadvertence 
of  individual  readers,^  I  might  have  extended  these  remarks 


lA  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  has  actually  mistaken  the  posi- 
tions against  which  the  author  is  contending  for  those  which  he  main- 
tains, and  on  the  strength  of  this  mistake  has  blundered  through  several 
pages  of  vehement  denunciation  of  the  monstrous  consequences  which 
follow  from  the  assumption  that  the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
absolute  is  the  true  conception  of  God.  The  absolute  and  the  infinite, 
he  tells  us  (in  opposition  to  the  Lecturer!!!),  "are  names  of  God 
unknown  to  the  Scriptures : "  "  The  conception  of  infinity  is  plainly 
negative:"    "the  absolute  and  infinite,  as  defined  in  the  Lectures  after 
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to  a  considerably  greater  length.  For  the  present  I  shall 
content  myself  with  only  two  further  observations ;  one  on 
a  single  sentence,  the  language  of  which,  having  been  mis- 
interpreted in  more  than  one  quarter,  may  i)erhaps  need 
a  brief  explanation ;  the  other  on  a  matter  atfecting,  not 
the  literary  merit  of  these  Lectures,  but  the  personal  hon- 
esty of  tlieir  author. 

The  sentence  occurs  at  p.  76,  in  the  following  words: 
"*What  kind  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  that,'  says  Hegel, 
'  which  does  not  contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil 
included  ?  *  We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indig- 
nation ;    but  the  reasoning  is  unassailable.     If  the  Ab^folute 

the  leaders  of  German  metaphysics,  is  no  synonym  for  the  trnc  an<i 
living  God:"  and  "a  philosophy  of  the  so-called  absolute  is  a  spuri- 
ous theology."    Est  il possible  ? 

The  same  critic  denounces,  as  "  radically  and  thoroughly  untnie,"  the 
distinction  between  speculative  and  regulative  truths,  and  the  conse- 
quent assertion  that  action,  and  not  knowledge,  is  man's  destiny  and 
duty  in  this  life,  and  that  his  highest  principles,  both  in  philosophy  and 
in  religion,  have  reference  to  this  end.  "On  the  contrar)-,"  he  says, 
"all  right  action  depends  on  right  kncJwlcdge."  As  if  this  were  not 
the  ver>'  meaning  of  a  regulative  truth,  — knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
action. 

Another  critic  asserts  that  the  author  "  sweeps  do^^-n  schoolmen  and 
saints  and  infidels  alike,  with  the  assertion  that  dogmatism  and  ration- 
alism equally  assign  to  some  superior  tribunal  the  right  of  dctcnnining 
what  is  essential  to  religion  and  what  is  not."  Had  he  looked  a  second 
time  at  flie  page. which  he  quotes,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  is  said 
of  rationalism  alone. 

8» 
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and   Infinite  is  an  object  of  human  conception  at   all,  this, 
and  none  other,  is  the  conception  required." 

This  passage  has  been  censured  by  more  than  one  critic, 
as  involving  the  skeptical  admission  that  a  false  conclusion 
can  be  logically  deduced  from  true  premises.  The  conclud- 
ing words  may  explain  the  real  meaning.  The  whole  argu- 
ment is  designed  to  show  that  to  speak  of  a  conception  of 
the  Absolute  implies  a  self-contradiction  at  the  outset,  and 
that  to  reason  uj)on  such  a  conception  involves  ah  initio  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  human  thought.  That  reasoning 
based  on  this  assumption  must  end  by  annihilating  itself,  is 
surely  no  very  dangerous  concession  to  the  skeptic.  Suppose 
that  an  author  had  written  such  a  sentence  as  the  following : 

"A  circular  parallelogram  must  have  its  opposite  sides 
and  angles  equal,  and  must  also  be  such  that  all  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  shall  be  equal  to  each 
other.  The  conclusion  is  absurd ;  but  the  reasoning  is  unas- 
sailable, supposing  that  a  circular  parallelogram  can  he  con- 
ceived at  all" 

Would  such  a  statement  involve  any  formidable  conse- 
quences either  to  geometry  or  to  logic? 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  of  fact, 
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involving  one  of  the  most  serious  accusations  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  character  of  an  author.  A  writer  in 
the  Rambler^  to  whom  in  other  respects  I  feel  indebted  for 
a  liberal  and  kindly  appreciation  of  my  labors,  has  qual- 
ified his  favorable  judgment  by  the  grave  charge  that  the 
"whole  gist  of  the  book"  is  borrowed  without  acknowledg- 
ment from  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Newman,  as  a  preacher  or 
as  a  writer.  Against  a  charge  of  this  kind  there  is  but  one 
possible  defence.  No  obligation  was  acknowledged,  simply 
because  none  existed.  I  say  this,  assuredly  with  no  inten- 
tion to  speak  slightingly  of  one  whose  transcendent  gifts  no 
differences  should  hinder  me  from  acknowledging;  but  be- 
cause it  is  necessary,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  state  exactly 
the  relation  in  which  I  stand  towards  him.  Dr.  Newman's 
teaching  from  the  University  pulpit  was  almost  at  its  close 
before  my  connection  with  Oxford  began:  his  parochfal 
sermons  I  had  very  seldom  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  His 
published  writings  might  doubtless  have  given  me  much 
valuable  assistance ;  but  with  these  I  was  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted when  these  Lectures  were  first  published ;  and  the 
little  that  I  knew  contained  nothing  which  appeared  to  bear 
upon  my  argument.  This  is  but  one  out  of  many  deficien- 
cies, of  which  I  have  been  painfully  conscious  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  which  I  would  gladly  have  endeav- 
ored to  supply,  had  circumstances  allowed  me  a  longer  time 
for  direct  preparation. 
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The  point,  indeed,  on  which  the  Reviewer  lays  the  most 
stress,  is  one  in  which  there  was  little  room  for  originality, 
either  in  myself  or  in  my  supposed  teacher.  That  Reve- 
lation is  accommodated  to  the  limitations  of  man's  faculties, 
and  is  primarily  designed  for  the  purpose  of  practical  reli- 
gion, and  not  for  those  of  speculative  philosophy,  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again  by  writers  of  almost  every  age, 
and  is  indeed  a  truth  so  obvious  that  it  might  have  occurred 
independently  to  almost  any  number  of  thinkers.  Doubt- 
less there  is  no  truth,  however  trite  and  obvious,  wliich 
may  not  assume  a  new  and  striking  aspect  in  the  hands  of 
a  great  and  original  writer ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
a  better  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Newman's  works  might  have 
taught  me  a  better  mode  of  expressing  many  arguments  to 
which  my  own  language  may  have  done  but  imperfect  jus- 
tice. Even  at  this  late  hour,  I  am  tempted  to  subjoin,  as 
a  conclusion  to  these  observations,  one  passage  of  singular 
beauty  and  truth,  of  which,  had  I  known  it  earlier,  I  would 
gladly  have  availed  myself,  as  pointing  out  the  true  spirit 
in  which  inquiries  hke  these  should  be  pursued,  and  the 
practical  lesson  which  they  are  designed  to  teach. 

"And  should  any  one  fear  lest  thoughts  such  as  these 
should  tend  to  a  dreary  and  hopeless  skepticism,  let  him 
take  into  account  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  the 
Merciful   and   True;    and   he  will   at  once   be  relieved  of 
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his  anxiety.  All  is  dreary  till  we  believe,  what  our  hearts 
tell  us,  that  we  are  subjects  of  His  (iovernance ;  nothing 
is  dreary,  all  inspires  hope  and  trust,  directly  we  under- 
stand that  we  are  und(?r  Ilis  hand,  and  that  whatever 
comes  to  us  is  from  Ilim,  as  a  method  of  discipliiM'  and 
guidance.  What  is  it  to  us  whether  the  knowk-dgr  lie 
gives  us  be  greater  or  less,  if  it  be  He  who  gives  it? 
What  is  it  to  us  whether  it  be  exact  or  vague,  if  He  bids 
us  trust  it?  AVhat  have  we  to  care  whether  we  are  or  are 
not  given  to  divide  substance  from  shadow,  if  He  is  train- 
ing us  heavenward  by  means  of  either?  Why  should  we 
vex  ourselves  to  find  whether  our  deductions  are  philo- 
sophical or  no,  provided  they  are  religious?  If  our  senses 
supply  the  media  by  which  we  are  put  on  trial,  by  which 
we  are  all  brought  together,  and  hold  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  are  disciplined,  and  are  taught,  and  enabled  to 
benefit  others,  it  is  enough.  We  have  an  instinct  within 
us,  impelling  us,  we  have  external  necessity  forcing  us,  to 
trust  our  senses,  and  we  may  leave  the  question  of  their 
substantial  truth  for  another  world,  '  till  the  day  break,  and 
the  shadows  flee  away.'  And  what  is  true  of  reliance  on 
our  senses,  is  true  of  all  the  information  which  it  ha.s 
pleased  God  to  vouchsafe  to  us,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
grace."  ^ 

OxFOUD,  Fihruary  18/A,  laj'J. 

1  University  Sermons,  p.  S-Ol. 
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EXAINIINED. 


LECTURE    I. 

TE     SHALL     NOT     ADD     UNTO     THE     WORD  'WHICH     I     COMMAND     TOC, 
NEITHER   SHALL   YE    DIMINISH   AUGHT   FROM    IT.  —  DEUT.    IV.   2. 

Dogmatism:  and  Rationalism  are  the  two  extremes  be- 
tween whicli  religious  philosopliy  perpetually  oscillates. 
Each  represents  a  system  from  which,  when  nakedly  and 
openly  announced,  the  Avell  regulated  mind  almost  instinc- 
tively shrinks  back ;  yet  which,  in  some  more  or  less 
specious  disguise,  will  be  found  to  underlie  the  antagonist 
positions  of  many  a  theological  controversy.  Many  a 
man  who  rejects  isolated  portions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  repugnant  to  his  reason, 
would  hesitate  to  avow  broadly  and  unconditionally  that 
reason  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  religious  truth; 
though  at  the  same  time  he  would  find  it  hard  to  jioint 
out  any  particular  in  which  the  position  of  reason,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  truths  which  he  still  retains,  differs  from  that 
which  it  occupies  in  relation  to  those  which  he  rejects. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  wlio,  while  they 
would  by  no  means  construct  a  dogmatic  system  on  the 
assumption  that  the  conclusions  of  reason  may  always  be 
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made  to  coincide  with  those  of  revelation,  yet,  for  want 
of  an  accurate  distinction  between  that  which  is  within 
the  province  of  human  thought  and  that  Avhich  is  beyond 
it,  are  accustomed  in  practice  to  demand  the  assent  of  the 
reason  to  j^ositions  which  it  is  equally  incomiDctent  to 
affirm  or  to  deny.  Thus  they  not  only  lessen  the  value 
of  the  service  which  it  is  capable  of  rendering  within  its 
legitimate  sphere,  but  also  indirectly  countenance  that 
very  intrusion  of  the  human  intellect  into  sacred  things, 
"which,  in  some  of  its  other  aspects,  they  so  strongly  and 
so  justly  condemn. 

In  using  the  above  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  state  at  the 
outset  the  sense  in  w^hich  each  is  employed,  and  to  eman- 
cipate them  from  the  various  and  vague  associations  con- 
nected with  their  ordinary  use.  I  do  not  include  under 
the  name  oi  Dogmatism  the  mere  enunciation  of  religious 
truths,  as  resting  upon  authority  and  not  upon  reasoning. 
The  Dogmatist,  as  well  as  the  Rationalist,  is  the  con- 
structor of  a  system;  and  in  constructing  it,  however 
much  the  materials  upon  which  he  works  may  be  given  by 
a  higher  authority,  yet  in  connecting  them  together  and 
exhibiting  their  systematic  form,  it  is  necessary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  human  ability.  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  their 
actual  antagonism  in  the  field  of  religious  controversy,  the 
two  terms  are  in  their  proper  sense  so  little  exclusive  of 
each  other,  that  both  were  originally  employed  to  denote 
the  same  persons; — the  name  Dogmatists  or  nationalists 
being  indifferently  given  to  those  medical  theorists  who 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  rational 
principles,  to  support  or  correct  the  conclusions  furnished 
by  experience. (1)  A  like  signification  is  to  be  found  in 
the  later  language  of  i^hilosophy,  when  the  term  Dogma- 
tists was  used  to  denote  those  philosophers  who  endeav-  ■' 
fi)  Numbers  witliin  brackets  refer  to  Notes  at  the  close  of  tlie  volume. 
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oro<l  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  experience  by  means  of 
rational  conceptions  and  demonstrations  ;  the  intelligible 
world  being  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  tlie  sensible, 
and  the  necessary  relations  of  the  former  as  the  principles 
and  ground  of  the  observed  facts  of  the  latter.  <2)  It  is 
in  a  sense  analogous  to  tliis  that  the  term  may  be  most 
accurately  used  in  reference  to  Theology.  Scripture  is  to 
the  theological  Dogmatist  what  Exj)erience  is  to  the  j»hilo- 
sophical.  It  supplies  him  with  the  facts  to  which  his 
system  has  to  adapt  itself.  It  contains  in  an  unsystematic 
form  the  i)0sitive  doctrines,  which  further  inquiry  has  to 
exhibit  as  supported  by  reasonable  grounds  and  connected 
into  a  scientific  whole.  Theological  Dogmatism  is  thus 
an  application  of  reason  to  the  support  and  defence  of 
preexisting  statements  of  Scripture.  (3)  Rationalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  Scripture  at  all, 
deals  with  it  as  a  thing  to  be  adapted  to  the  independent 
conclusions  of  the  natural  reason,  and  to  be  rejected 
where  that  adaptation  cannot  conveniently  be  made.  By 
Iiati07ialism,  without  intending  to  limit  the  name  to  any 
single  school  or  period  in  theological  controversy,  I  mean 
generally  to  designate  that  system  whose  final  test  of 
truth  is  placed  in  the  direct  assent  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness, whether  in  the  form  of  logical  deduction,  or 
moral  judgment,  or  religious  intuition  ;  by  whatever  pre- 
vious j>rocess  those  faculties  may  have  been  raised  to 
their  assumed  dignity  as  arbitrators.  The  Rationalist,  as 
such,  is  not  bound  to  maintain  that  a  divine  revelation  of 
religious  truth  is  impossible,  nor  even  to  deny  that  it  has 
actually  been  given.  lie  may  admit  the  existence  of  tho 
revelation  as  a  fact :  he  may  acknowledge  its  utility  as  A 
temporary  means  of  instruction  for  a  ruder  age :  he  may 
even  accept  certain  portions  as  of  universal  and  permanent 
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authority.  ('^^  But  he  assigns  to  some  suj^erior  tribunal 
the  right  of  determining  what  is  essential  to  religion  and 
what  is  not :  he  claims  for  himself  and  his  age  the  privi- 
lege of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  given  revelation,  wholly 
or  in  part,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  some  higher  criterion  to  be  supplied  by  the 
human  consciousness.  (5) 

In  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of  religious  truth,  as 
communicated  by  Holy  Scripture,  Dogmatism  and  Ration- 
alism may  be  considered  as  severally  representing,  the  one 
the  spirit  which  adds  to  the  word  of  God,  the  other  that 
which  diminishes  from  it.  Whether  a  complete  system  of 
scientific  Theology  could  or  could  not  have  been  given  by 
direct  revelation,  consistently  with  the  existing  laws  of 
human  thought  and  the  purposes  which  Revelation  is  de- 
signed to  answer,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  such  a  system 
is  not  given  in  the  Revelation  which  we  possess,  but,  if  it 
is  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  constructed  out  of  it  by  human 
interpretation.  And  it  is  in  attempting  such  a  construc- 
tion that  Dogmatism  and  Rationalism  exhibit  their  most 
striking  contrasts.  The  one  seeks  to  build  up  a  complete 
scheme  of  theological  doctrine  out  of  the  unsystematic 
materials  furnished  by  Scripture,  partly  by  the  more  com- 
plete development  of  certain  leading  ideas ;  partly  by  ex- 
tending the  apparent  import  of  the  Revelation  to  ground 
which  it  does  not  avowedly  occupy,  and  attempting  by 
inference  and  analogy  to  solve  problems  which  the  sacred 
volume  may  indeed  suggest,  but  which  it  does  not  directly 
answer.  The  other  aims  at  the  same  end  by  opposite 
means.  It  strives  to  attain  to  unity  and  completeness 
of  system,  not  by  filling  up  supposed  deficiencies,  but  by 
paring  down  supposed  excrescences.  Commencing  with  a 
preconceived  theory  of  the  purpose  of  a  revelation  and 
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the  form  which  it  ouoflit  to  assume,  it  proceeds  to  remove 
or  reduce  all  that  will  not  harnionize  willi  this  leadinc: 
idea;  sometimes  explaining  away  in  the  interpretation  that 
which  it  accepts  as  given  in  the  letter;  sometimes  denying, 
on  a  />r/<>ri  grounds,  the  genuineness  of  tliis  or  that  j>or- 
tion  of  the  sacred  text;  sometimes  pretending  to  distin- 
guisli  between  the  several  purjioses  of  Revelation  itself, 
and  to  determine  what  i)ortions  are  intended  to  convey 
the  elements  of  an  absolute  religion,  valid  in  all  countries 
and  for  all  ages,  and  what  must  be  regarded  as  relative 
and  accidental  features  of  the  divine  plan,  determined  by 
the  local  or  temporal  peculiarities  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  first  addressed. 

The  two  methods  thus  contrasted  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  represent  the  resj>ective  claims  of  Faith  and  Rea- 
son, each  extended  to  that  point  at  which  it  encroaches  on 
the  domain  of  the  other.  I>ut  in  truth  the  contrast  be- 
tween Faith  and  Reason,  if  it  holds  good  in  this  relation 
at  all,  does  so  merely  by  accident.  It  may  be  applicable 
in  some  instances  to  the  disciples  of  tlie  respective  systems, 
but  not  to  the  teachers ;  and  even  as  regards  the  fonner, 
it  is  but  partially  and  occasionally  true.  The  disciples  of 
the  Rationalist  are  not  necessarily  the  disciples  of  reason. 
It  is  quite  as  possible  to  receive  m  ith  unquestioning  sub- 
mission a  system  of  religion  or  philosophy  invented  by  a 
human  teacher,  as  it  is  to  believe,  upon  the  authority  of 
Revelation,  doctrines  wliich  no  human  reason  is  conq»etent 
to  discover.  The  so-called  freethinker  is  as  often  as  any 
other  man  the  slave  of  some  self  chosen  master;  and  many 
who  Hcom  the  imputation  of  believing  anything  merely 
because  it  is  found  in  the  Rible,  would  find  it  hard  to  give 
any  better  reason  for  their  own  unbelief  than  the  ipse  dixit 
of  some  infidel  philosopher.     Hut  when  we  turn  from  the 
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disciples  to  the  teachers,  and  look  to  the  origin  of  Dogma- 
tism and  liationalism  as  systems,  we  find  both  alike  to  be 
the  products  of  thought,  operating  in  different  ways  upon 
the  same  materials.  Faith,  properly  so  called,  is  not  con- 
structive, but  receptive.  It  cannot  supj^ly  the  missing  por- 
tions of  an  incomplete  system,  though  it  may  bid  us  remain 
content  with  the  deficiency.  It  cannot  of  itself  give  har- 
mony to  the  discordant  voices  of  religious  thought ;  it 
cannot  reduce  to  a  single  focus  the  many-colored  rays  into 
which  the  light  of  God's  presence  is  refracted  in  its  2:)assage 
through  the  human  soul ;  though  it  may  bid  us  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped;^  when  that 
apparent  discord  shall  be  known  but  as  the  echo  of  a  half- 
heard  concert,  and  those  diverging  rays  shall  be  blended 
once  more  in  the  pure  white  light  of  heaven.  But  Faith 
alone  cannot  suggest  any  actual  solution  of  our  doubts :  it 
can  ofier  no  definite  reconciliation  of  apparently  conflicting 
truths ;  for  in  order  to  accomplish  that  end,  the  hostile  ele- 
ments must  be  examined,  compared,  accommodated,  and 
joined  together,  one  with  another ;  and  such  a  process  is 
an  act  of  thought,  not  of  belief  Considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  both  Dogmatism  and  Rationalism  may  be 
regarded  as  emanating  from  the  same  source,  and  amenable 
to  the  same  principles  of  criticism ;  in  so  far  as  they  keej) 
within  or  go  beyond  those  limits  of  sound  thought  which 
the  laws  of  man's  mind,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  jilaced,  have  imposed  upon  liim. 

In  fact  the  two  systems  may  be  considered  as  both  aim' 
ing,  though  in  different  ways,  at  the  same  end ;  that  end 
being  to  produce  a  coincidence  between  what  we  believe 
and  what  we  think ;  to  remove  the  boundary  which  sepa- 

1  Isaiah  xxxv.  5. 
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rates  tlie  comprehensible  from  tlie  incomprehensible.  The 
Dogmatist  employs  reason  to  prove,  almost  as  murh  as  the 
Katiuiialist  employs  it  to  disprove.  The  one,  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  advocate,  accej)ts  the  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion  as  conclusions,  but  appeals  to  the  reason,  enlight- 
ened, it  may  be,  by  Revelation,  to  tin<l  ]»remises  to  supjjort 
them.  The  other,  in  the  character  of  a  critic,  draws  liis 
premises  from  reason  in  the  tirst  instance ;  and,  adopting 
these  as  his  standard,  either  distorts  the  revealed  doctrine 
into  conformity  with  them,  or,  if  it  obstinately  resists  this 
treatment,  sets  it  aside  altogether.  The  one  strives  to  lift 
up  reason  to  the  ])oint  of  view  occuj»ied  by  Revelation : 
the  other  strives  to  bring  down  Revelation  to  the  level  of 
reason.  Ami  botli  alike  have  prejudged  or  neglected  the 
previous  in<piiry,  —  Are  there  not  definite  and  discernible 
limits  to  the  province  of  reason  itself,  whether  it  be  exer- 
cised for  advocacy  or  for  criticism  ? 

Thus,  to  select  one  example  out  of  many,  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  has 
been  alteniately  defended  and  assailed  by  some  such  argu- 
ments as  these.  We  have  i^een  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
man's  redemption  could  not  have  been  brought  about  by 
any  other  means  (*^) :  —  that  God  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  own  attributes,  have  suffered  man  to  jterisli  umv- 
deemed,  or  have  redeemed  him  by  any  inferior  sacrilicet'^: 

—  that  man,  redeemed  froni  death,  must  become  the  serv- 
ant of  him  who  redeems  him  ;  and  that  it  was  not  meet 
that   he  should  be  the  servant  of  any  other  than  God  (^) : 

—  that  no  other  sacrifice  could  have  satisfie<l  divine  jus- 
tice <^): —  that  no  other  victim  couM  have  endureil  the 
burden  of  GixTs  wrath.  (^"'  These  and  similar  arguments 
have  been  brought  forwanl,  as  .one  of  the  greatest  of 
their  authors  avows,  to  defend  the  teaching  of  the  Cath- 
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olic  Faith  on  the  ground  of  a  reasonable  necessity A'^'^) 
While,  on  tlie  other  liand,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
revealed  doctrine  itself  cannot  be  accepted  as  literally- 
true;  because  we  cannot  believe  that  God  was  angry,  and 
needed  to  be  propitiated  (^2)  •  —  because  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  Justice  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  the  guilty  (i^) :  —  because  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  believe  that  God  freely  forgives  the  offences  of  his  crea- 
tures (1*) :  —  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  punish- 
ment of  one  can  do  away  with  the  guilt  of  another.  (^5) 

I  quote  these  arguments  only  as  specimens  of  the  method 
in  which  Christian  doctrines  have  been  handled  by  writers 
on  opposite  sides.  To  examine  them  more  in  detail  would 
detain  me  too  long  from  my  main  purpose.  I  shall  not 
therefore  at  present  consider  whether  the  conclusions  actu- 
ally arrived  at,  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  are  in 
themselves  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  orthodox  or  hereti- 
cal. I  am  concerned  only  with  the  methods  respectively 
employed,  and  the  need  of  some  rule  for  their  employ- 
ment. May  reason  be  used  without  restriction  in  defence 
or  refutation  of  religious  doctrines  ?  And  if  not,  what  are 
the  conditions  of  its  legitimate  use  ?  It  may  be  that  this 
man  has  defended,  on  reasonable  grounds,  none  but  the 
most  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith :  but  has  he 
pointed  out  any  rule  which  can  hinder  the  same  or  similar 
reasoning  from  being  advanced  by  another  in  support  of 
the  most  dangerous  errors  ?  It  may  be  that  that  man  has 
employed  the  test  of  reasonableness,  only  in  the  refutation 
of  opinions  concerning  which  the  church  has  pronounced 
no  positive  judgment :  but  has  he  fenced  his  method  round 
with  any  cautions  to  prevent  its  being  used  for  the  over- 
throw of  Christianity  itself?  If  we  can  find  no  other 
ground  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  man  himself,  why  he 
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should  .Stop  sliort  at  the  itaiticular  jx^iit  ^vllK•ll  he  has 
chosen,  we  may  not  perhaps  cuiulenui  tlie  tenets  of  the 
iinliviihial,  l)Ut  we  may  fairly  charge  his  method  with  the 
conseipiences  to  which  it  logically  leads  us. 

Thus,  we  lind  a  late  lamented  writer  of  our  own  day, 
and  at  that  time  of  our  own  church,  defending  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  on  the  meta|diysical 
assumption  of  the  real  existence  of  an  abstract  humanity. 
"This,"  he  tells  us,  "is  why  the  existence  of  human 
nature  is  a  thing  too  precious  to  bo  surrendered  to  the 
subtleties  of  logic,  because,  uj)on  its  existence  dej)ends 
that  real  manhood  of  Christ,  which  renders  him  a  co- 
partner with  ourselves."'  And  again:  "To  the  reality 
of  this  work,  the  existence  of  that  common  nature  is 
indispensable,  whereby,  as  the  children  were  partakers  of 
flesh  and  ])lood.  He  Himself  took  j»art  of  the  same.  Else, 
how  w<juld  the  perfect  assumption  of  humanity  have  con- 
sisted Avith  I  lis  retaining  that  divine  personality  which 
it  was  impossible  that  He  should  surrender?  Since  it 
was  no  new  person  which  He  took,  it  can  only  have  been 
the  substratum,  in  which  personality  has  its  existence."  (i*^) 
In  this  case,  our  belief  in  the  undeniable  truth  of  the 
doctrine  defended  may  dispose  lis  to  overlook  the  (jues- 
tionable  character  of  the  defence.  l>ut  if  we  are  in- 
clined for  a  moment  to  ac(puesce  in  this  unnatural  union 
of  metaphysical  premises  and  theological  conclusions,  we 
are  recalled  to  ourselves  by  the  recollection  of  the  fearful 
consequence  which  Occam  deduces  from  the  same  hypoth- 
esis, of  the  assumption  by  Chi-ist  of  a  "substratum  in 
which  j)ersonality  has  its  existence;"  —  a  conse<puMico 
drawn  in  language  which  we  shu<lder  to  read,  even  as 
it  is  employed  by  its   author,  iiicrcly   ii»r  the   purpose  of 
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reducing   to    an  absurdity  the   principles   of  liis   antago- 
nists. (1") 

There  is  an  union  of  Pliilosophy  with  Keligion  in  which 
each  contributes  to 'the  support  of  the  other;  and  there 
is  also  an  union  which,  under  the  appearance  of  support, 
does  but  undermine  the  foundations  and  prey  upon  the 
life  of  both.  To  which  of  these  two  the  above  argument 
belongs,  it  needs  but  a  bare  statement  of  its  assumption 
to  determine.  It  tells  us  that  our  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  indispensably  depends  upon 
our  acceptance  of  the  Realist  theory  of  the  nature  of 
universal  notions.  Philosophy  and  Theology  alike  pro- 
test against  such  an  outrage  upon  the  claims,  both  of  Rea- 
son and  of  Revelation,  as  is  implied  in  this  association 
of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
Faith  with  one  of  the  most  questionable  speculations  of 
mediaeval  metaphysics.  What  does  Theology  gain  by 
this  employment  of  a  weapon  w^hich  may,  at  any  moment, 
be  turned  against  her?  Does  it  make  one  whit  clearer 
to  our  understandings  that  mysterious  two-fold  nature  of 
one  Christ,  very  God,  and  very  Man  ?  By  no  means.  It 
was  a  truth  above  human  comprehension  before ;  and  it 
remains  a  truth  above  human  comprehension  still.  We 
believe  that  Christ  is  both  God  and  Man;  for  this  is 
revealed  to  us.  We  know  not  Iiow  He  is  so ;  for  this  is 
not  revealed  ;  and  we  can  learn  it  in  no  other  way.  The- 
ology gains  nothing ;  but  she  is  in  danger  of  losing  every- 
thing. Iler  most  precious  truths  are  cut  from  the  anchor 
which  held  them  firm,  and  cast  upon  the  wat(?rs  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  to  float  hither  and  thither  with  the 
ever-shifting  waves  of  thouglit.  And  what  does  Philos- 
ophy gain  ?  Her  just  domains  are  narrowed,  and  her  free 
limbs   cramped  in   tlieir  onward    course.      The  problems 
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M-hicli  she  has  a  native  riglit  to  sift  to  the  uttermost,  arc 
taken  out  of  tlie  fieUl  of  free  tliscussion,  aiul  fenced  about 
with  relii^ious  doctrines  which  it  is  heresy  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. Neillier  Christian  truth  nor  pliilosopliical  inquiry  can 
be  advanced  by  such  a  system  as  tliis,  wliieh  revives  and 
sanctifies,  as  essential  to  the  C'atliolic  Faith,  tlie  forgotten 
follies  of  Scholastic  Realism,  and  endangjers  the  cause 
of  religion,  by  seeking  to  explain  its  greatest  mysteries 
by  the  lifeless  forms  of  a  worn-out  controversy.  "  Why 
seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?     Christ  is  not  here."^ 

But  if  the  tendency  of  Dogmatism  is  to  en<hinger  the 
interests  of  religious  truth,  by  placing  that  which  is  divine 
and  unquestionable  in  too  close  an  alliance  with  that  which 
is  hnman  and  doubtful,  Rationalism,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  destroy  revealed  religion  altogether,  by  oblit- 
erating the  whole  distinction  between  the  human  and  the 
divine.  Rationalism,  if  it  retains  any  portion  of  revealed 
truth  as  such,  does  so,  not  in  consequence  of,  but  in  defi- 
ance of,  its  fundamental  i)rincii)le.  It  does  so  by  virtually 
declaring  that  it  will  follow  reason  up  to  a  certain  ])oint, 
and  no  further ;  though  the  conclusions  which  lie  beyond 
that  point  are  guaranteed  by  precisely  the  same  evidence 
as  those  which  fall  short  of  it.  We  may  select  a  notable 
example  from  the  writings  of  a  great  thinker,  who  has 
contributed,  ])erhaps,  miu'e  than  any  other  ]»erson  to  give 
a  philosophical  sanction  trf  the  rationalizing  theories  of 
his  countrymen,  yet  fmm  whose  speculative  principles, 
rightly  emj>loyed,  might  be  extracted  the  best  antidote 
to  hi«  own  conclusions,  even  as  the  body  of  the  scorpion, 
crushed  upon  the  wound,  is  sai<l  to  be  tli<'  best  cure  t(»r 
its  own  venom. 

Kant's  theory  (►f  a  rational   iiligion   i-;  based   npoii   the 

'  St.  Luk«  xxiv.  :•.  <■.. 
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assnmi3tion  that  the  sole  purpose  of  religion  must  be  to 
give  a  divine  sanction  to  man's  moral  duties,  (i^)  He 
maintains  that  there  can  be  no  duties  towards  God,  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  we  owe  towards  men;  but  that 
it  may  be  necessary,  at  certain  times  and  for  certain  per- 
sons, to  give  to  moral  duties  the  authority  of  divine  com- 
mands. (^^)  Let  us  hear  then  the  philosoj^her's  rational 
explanation,  upon  this  assumption,  of  the  duty  of  Prayer. 
It  is  a  mere  superstitious  delusion,  he  tells  us,  to  consider 
prayer  as  a  service  addressed  to  God,  and  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  His  favor.  (20)  The  true  purjDose  of  the  act 
is  not  to  alter  or  affect  in  any  way  God's  relation  towards 
us;  but  only  to  quicken  our  own  moral  sentiments,  by 
keeping  alive  within  us  the  idea  of  God  as  a  moral 
Lawgiver.  (2i)  He,  therefore,  neither  admits  the  duty  un- 
conditionally, nor  rejects  it  entirely;  but  leaves  it  optional 
with  men  to  adopt  that  or  any  other  means,  by  which, 
in  their  own  particular  case,  this  moral  end  may  be  best 
jDromoted;  —  as  if  any  moral  benefit  could  possibly  ac- 
crue from  tli^  habitual  exercise  of  an  act  of  conscious  self- 
deception. 

The  origin  of  such  theories  is  of  course  to  be  traced  to 
that  morbid  horror  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Anthro- 
pomorphism, which  poisons  the  speculations  of  so  many 
modern  philosophers,  Avhen  they  attempt  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  and  seek  for  a  metaphysical  exposition  of 
God's  nature  and  attributes.  (22)  They  may  not,  forsooth, 
think  of  the  unchangeable  God  as  if  He  were  their  fellow 
man,  influenced  by  human  motives,  and  moved  by  human 
supplications.  They  want  a  truer,  a  juster  idea  of  the 
Deity  as  He  is,  than  that  under  which  He  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  Himself;  and  they  call  on  their  reason  to  furnish 
it.    Fools,  to  dream  that  man  can  escape  from  himself,  that 
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ImiiiMii  reason  c:iii  draw  auijjlit   Imt  a  limiian    jtortrait  of 
(um\  I      Tliey  tlo  but   substitute  a  marred    and   mutilated 
liumanity  for  one  exalted  and  entire  :    they  add  nothing 
to  their  eonception  of  God  as  He  is,  hut  only  take  away 
a  ])art  of  their  conception  of  man.     Sympathy,  and  love, 
and  latherly  kindness,  and   forgiving  mercy,  have  evapo- 
rated in  the  crucible  of  their  philosophy  ;  and  what  is  the 
cajyut  7nortmtm  that  remains,  but  only  the  sterner  features 
of  humanity  exhibited  in  repulsive  nakedness  ?     The  God 
who  listens  to  prayer,  we  are  told,  appears  in  .the  likeness 
of  human  mutability.     Be  it  so.     AVhat  is  the  CJod  who 
does  not  listen,  but  the  likeness  of  human  obstinacy?     Do 
-we  ascribe  to  him  a  fixed  j)urp(jse  ?   our  conception  of  a 
puq^ose  is  human.      Do  we  speak  of  Him  as  (H»nt inning 
imchanged  ?  our  conception  of  continuance  is  human.    Do 
we  conceive  Him  as  knowing  and  determining  ?  what  are 
knowledge  and  determination  but  modes  of  human  con- 
sciousness ?   and  what  know  we  of  consciousness   itself, 
but   as  the    contrast   between    successive  mental  states? 
But  our  rational   ])hilosoi)her  sto])s  short   in  the  middle 
of  his   reasoning.      He   .strips  off  from   humanity  Just  so 
much  as   suits   his  pur])ose  ;  —  "and   the   resi<lue   thereof 
he  uKiketh  agod;"^  —  less  pious  in  his  idolatry  than  the 
carver  of  the  graven  image,  in  that  he  does  not  lall  down 
unto  it  and  pray  unto  it,  but  is  content  to  stand  off  and 
reason  concerning  it.     And  why  does  he  retain  any  con- 
ception of  God  at  all,  but  that  he  retains  some  portions  of 
an  imperfect  hutnanity?     Man  is  still   the  residue  that  is 
left;  <leprived    indeed  of  all   that  is  amiable   in   humanity, 
but,  in  the  darker  features  which   remain,  still  man.     Man 
in  his  ]»urposes;  man  in   his  iunexibility  ;  iii:ni  in  that  re- 
lation to  time  from  which  no  ].]iilosoi>liy,  whatevt-r  its  pre- 

l  I>aiali  xliv.  17. 
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tensions,  can  wholly  free  itself;  pursuing  with  indomitnble 
resolution  a  preconceived  design  ;  deaf  to  the  yearning 
instincts  which  compel  his  creatures  to  call  upon  him.  (23) 
Yet  this,  forsooth,  is  a  philosophical  conception  of  the 
Deity,  more  worthy  of  an  enlightened  reason  than  the 
human  imagery  of  the  Psalmist :  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  over  the  righteous,  and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their 
prayers.''  ^ 

Surely  downright  idolatry  is  better  than  this  rational 
worshi])  of  a  fragment  of  humanity.  Better  is  the  super- 
stition whicli  sees  the  image  of  God  in  the  Avonderful 
whole  which  God  has  fashioned,  than  the  philosophy 
which  would  carve  for  itself  a  Deity  out  of  the  remnant 
which  man  has  mutilated.  Better  to  realize  the  satire  of 
the  Eleatic  philosopher,  to  make  God  in  the  likeness  of 
man,  even  as  the  ox  or  the  horse  might  conceive  gods 
in  the  form  of  oxen  or  horses,  than  to  adore  some  half- 
hewn  Hermes,  the  head  of  a  man  joined  to  -a  misshapen 
block.  (2i)  Better  to  fall  down  before  that  marvellous  com- 
pound of  human  consciousness  Avhose  elements  God  has 
joined  together,  and  no  man  can  ^\\t  asunder,  than  to  strip 
reason  of  those  cognate  elements  which  together  furnish 
all  that  we  can  conceive  or  imagine  of  conscious  or  per- 
sonal existence,  and  to  deify  the  emptiest  of  all  abstrac- 
tions, a  something  or  a  nothing,  with  just  enough  of  its 
human  original  left  to  form  a  theme  for  the  disputations 
of  philosophy,  but  not  enough  to  furnish  a  single  ground 
of  appeal  to  the  human  feelings  of  love,  of  reverence,  and 
of  fear.  Unmixed  idolatry  is  more  religious  than  this. 
Undisguised  atheism  is  more  logical. 

Tliroughout  every  page  of  Holy  Scripture  God  reveals 
himself,  not  as  a  Law,  but  as  a  Person.     Throughout  the 

1  Psalm  xxxiv.  15. 
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breadth  and  lieiglit  and  depth  of  human  consciousness, 
Personality  njanilests  itself  under  one  condition,  that  of  :i 
Free  Will,  inlluenced,  though  not  coerced,  by  motives. 
And  to  this  consciousness  God  addresses  Himself,  when  he 
adojtts  its  attributes  as  the  image  under  which  to  represent 
to  man  Ilis  own  incompreliensible  and  ineffable  nature. 
Doubtless  ill  this  there  is  much  of  accomiuodation  to  the 
Meakness  of  man's  faculties;  but  not  more  than  in  any 
other  rej)resentation  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes.  Jiy 
■Nvliat  right  do  we  say  that  the  conception  of  the  God  who 
hears  and  answers  })rayer^  is  an  accommodation,  wliile  that 
of  Him  in  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning* 
is  not  so?  By  what  right  do  we  venture  to  rob  the  Deity 
of  half  His  revealed  attributes,  in  order  to  set  up  the  other 
half,  which  rests  on  precisely  the  same  evidence,  as  a  more 
absolute  revelation  of  the  truth?  ]>y  what  riglit  do  we 
enthrone,  in  the  ]tlace  of  the  God  to  wlK»m  we  ]>ray,  an 
inexorable  Fate  or  immutable  J^aw?  —  a  thing  with  less 
than  even  the  divinity  of  a  Fetish  ;  since  t/idt  may  be  at 
least  conceived  by  its  worshipper  as  capable  of  being 
oftended  by  his  crimes  and  ])ropitiated  by  his  supplica- 
tions ? 

Yet  surely  there  is  a  ]»rinciple  of  truth  of  which  this 
j»liilosophy  is  the  perversion.  Surely  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  may  not  think  of  God  as  though  He  were  man ; 
as  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  we  cannot  hel})  so  thinking 
of  Him.  WJuii  we  na<l  in  the  same  narrative,  and  almost 
in  two  consecutive  verses  of  Scrij)ture,  "The  Strength  of 
Israel  will  not  lie  nor  re])ent;  for  He  is  not  a  man  that  He 
should  repent;"  and  again,  "The  Lord  rei)ented  that  He 
liad  made  Saul  king  over  Israel:"^  we  are  imperfectly  con- 

1  Psalm  Ixv.  '2;  St.  James  v.  16.     2  St.  James  I.  17.     3  1  Sam.  xv.  2U,  35. 
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scious  of  an  appeal  to  two  different  princij^les  of  represen- 
tation, involving  opposite  sides  of  the  same  truth  ;  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  true  foundation  for  the  system  which  denies 
human  attributes  to  God ;  though  the  superstructure,  which 
has  been  raised  upon  it,  logically  involves  the  denial  of  His 
very  existence. 

What  limits  then  can  we  find  to  determine  the  legiti- 
mate provinces  of  these  two  opposite  methods  of  religious 
thought,  each  of  which,  in  its  exclusive  employment,  leads 
to  errors  so  fatal ;  yet  each  of  which,  in  its  utmost  error, 
is  but  a  truth  abused  ?  If  we  may  not,  with  the  Dogma- 
tist, force  Philosophy  into  unnatural  union  with  Revelation, 
nor  yet,  with  the  nationalist,  mutilate  Revelation  to  make 
it  agree  with  Philosophy,  what  guide  can  we  find  to  point 
out  the  safe  middle  course  ?  what  common  element  of  both 
systems  can  be  employed  to  mediate  between  them?  It  is 
obvious  that  no  such  element  can  be  found  by  the  mere 
contemplation  of  the  objects  on  wliich  religious  thought 
is  exercised.  "We  can  adequately  criticize  that  only  which 
we  know  as  a  whole.  The  objects  of  Natural  Religion 
are  known  to  us  in  and  by  the  ideas  which  we  can  form 
of  them;  and. those  ideas  do  not  of  themselves  constitute 
a  whole,  apart  from  the  remaining  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. We  must  not  examine  them  by  themselves  alone ; 
we  must  look  to  their  origin,  their  import,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  mind  of  which  they  are  part.  Revealed  Relig- 
ion, again,  is  not  by  itself  a  direct  object  of  criticism :  first, 
because  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  scheme,  and  that  scheme 
one  imperfectly  comprehended ;  and  secondly,  because  Rev- 
elation implies  an  accommodation  to  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  its  human  receiver ;  and  we  must  know  what  that 
constitution  is,  before  we  can  pronounce  how  far  the  accom- 
modation extends.     But  if  partial  knowledge  must  not  be 
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treated  as  if  it  "were  coinj)lete,  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  it  be  identilied  witli  total  ignorance.  The  false  liuniil- 
ity  wliieh  assumes  that  it  can  know  nothing,  is  often  as 
dangerous  as  the  false  pride  which  assumes  that  it  knows 
everything.  The  provinces  of  Reason  and  Faith,  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  and  of  our  ignorance,  must  both  be 
clearly  determined:  otherwise  we  may  find  ourselves  dog- 
matically protesting  against  dogmatism,  and  reasoning  to 
prove  the  worthlessness  of  reason. 

There  is  one  point  from  which  all  religious  systems  must 
start,  and  to  which  all  must  finally  return ;  and  which  may 
therefore  furnish  a  common  ground  on  which  to  examine 
the  principles  and  pretensions  of  all.  Tlie  primary  a)id 
proper  object  of  criticism  is  7wt  lieligion^  natural  or  re- 
veahd^  but  the  human  mind  in  its  relation  to  licligion.  If 
the  Dogmatist  and  the  Rationalist  have  heretofore  con- 
tended as  combatants,  each  beating  the  air  in  his  own 
jjosition,  without  being  able  to  reach  his  adversary;  if 
they  have  been  prevented  from  taking  up  a  common 
ground  of  controversy,  because  each  repudiates  the  fun- 
damental assumptions  of  the  other;  that  common  ground 
must  be  sought  in  another  quarter;  namely,  in  those  laws 
and  processes  of  the  liuman  mind,  by  means  of  which  both 
alike  accept  and  elaborate  their  opposite  systems.  If  hu- 
man philosophy  is  not  a  direct  guide  to  the  attainment  of 
rehgious  truth  (and  its  entire  history  too  truly  testifies 
that  it  is  not),  may  it  not  serve  as  .'in  indirect  guide,  by 
pointing  out  the  limits  of  our  faculties,  and  the  conditions 
of  tlieir  legitimate  exercise?  Witnessing,  as  it  does,  the 
melancholy  Bpectacle  of  tiie  household  of  humanity  divided 
against  itself,  the  reason  against  the  feelings  and  the  feel- 
ings against  the  reason,  and  the  dim  half-consciousness  of 
the  shadow  of  the  inliiiite  frowning  down  upon  botli,  may 
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it  not  seek,  with  the  heathen  Philosopher  of  ok],  to  find 
the  reconciling  and  regulating  princij^le  in  that  justice,  of 
which  tlie  essential  character  is,  that  every  member  of  the 
system  shall  do  his  own  duty,  and  forbear  to  intrude  into 
the  office  of  his  neighbor  ?(25) 

A  criticism  of  the  human  mind,  in  relation  to  religious 
truth,  was  one  of  the  many  unrealized  possibilities  of  i)hU 
losophy,  sketched  out  in  anticipation  by  the  far-seeing  ge- 
nius of  Bacon.  "Here  therefore,"  he  writes,  "I  note  this 
deficiency,  that  there  hath  not  been,  to  my  understanding, 
sufficiently  enquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  use 
of  reason  in  spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine  dialectic : 
which  for  that  it  is  not  done,  it  seemeth  to  me  a  thing 
usual,  by  pretext  of  true  conceiving  that  which  is  revealed, 
to  search  and  mine  into  that  which  is  not  revealed ;  and  by 
pretext  of  enucleating  inferences  and  contradictories,  to 
examine  that  which  is  positive  :  the  one  sort  filling  into 
the  error  of  Mcodemus,  demanding  to  have  things  made 
more  sensible  than  it  pleaseth  God  to  reveal  them,  '  Quo- 
modo  possit  homo  nasci  cum  sit  senex  ? '  the  other  sort  into 
the  error  of  the  disciples,  which  were  scandalized  at  a  show 
of  contradiction,  '  Quid  est  hoc  quod  dicit  nobis.  Modicum, 
et  non  videbitis  me;  et  iterum,  modicum,  et  videbitis 
me?'"  (26) 

An  examination  of  the  Limits  of  Relio^ious  Thouoht  is 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  Religious  Philosophy. 
And  the  limits  of  religious  thought  are  but  a  special  mani- 
festation of  the  limits  of  thought  in  general.  Thus  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  on  its  human  side,  must  be  subject 
to  those  universal  conditions  which  are  binding  upon  Phi- 
losophy in  general.  It  has  ever  fared  ill,  both  with  Philos- 
ophy and  with  Religion,  when  this  caution  has  been 
neglected.     It  was   an  evil  hour  for  both,  when  Fichte 
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made  liis  lirst  essay,  as  a  (lisci])le  of  the  Kantian  sfhoul,  by 
an  attenipteil  eriticisiu  of  all  I^evelali<jn.  (-''  Tlic  very 
title  of  Kant's  great  work,  and,  in  s}>ite  of  many  inconsis- 
tencies, tlie  general  spirit  of  its  contents  also,  might  liave 
taiiixht  liini  a  dilVerent  lesson,  —  miixht  liave  shown  liim 
that  Keason,  and  not  Kevelation,  was  the  jirimary  o1»jcct 
of  criticism.  If  Revelation  is  a  communication  from  an  infi- 
nite to  a  finite  intelligence,  the  conditions  of  a  criticism  of 
Revelation  on  philosophical  groun<ls  must  l)e  identical  with 
tliose  which  are  re«piired  for  constructing  a  Philosophy  of 
the  Infinite.  For  Revelation  can  jnake  known  the  Infinite 
Being  only  in  one  of  two  ways;  ])y jfrtsc/tfinf/  him  as  he 
is,  or  by  represent aif/  him  under  symbols  more  or  less  a«le- 
quati'.  A  ju-esentativc  Revelation  implies  faculties  in  man 
which  can  receive  the  presentation  ;  and  such  faculties  will 
also  furnisli  the  conditions  of  constructing  a  pliilosophical 
theory  of  the  object  presented.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Revelation  is  merely  representative,  the  accuracy  of  the 
rei)resentation  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  object  re})resented  ;  and  this  again  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  a  philosophy  of  the  Infinite.  AVhatever  impedi- 
ments, therefore,  exist  to  prevent  the  formation  of  such  a 
philosoi)liy,  the  same  imj)ediments  must  likewise  ]»revent 
tlie  accomplishment  of  a  C()mi)lete  criticism  of  Revelation. 
Whatever  difiiculties  or  contradictions  are  involved  in  the 
philosoi)hical  idea  of  the  Infinite,  the  same  or  similar  ones 
must  naturally  be  expected  in  the  corresponding  ideas 
whicli  Revelation  either  exliibits  or  im])lies.  And  if  an 
examination  of  the  problems  of  l*hilosc»phy  and  tlie  condi- 
tions of  their  solution  sli(»uM  compel  us  to  a<bnit  tlie  exist- 
ence of  ]>rincij)les  and  modes  of  thought  whicli  must  bo 
accepted  as  true  in  j>ractice,  though  they  cannot  be 
exjdained  in  theory;  the  s.ime  j»ractical  acceptance  may  be 
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claimed,  on  philosophical  grounds,  in  behalf  of  the  corre- 
sponding doctrines  of  Revelation. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  limits  of  religious  and  phi- 
losopliical  thought  are  the  same ;  that  corresponding  diffi- 
culties occur  in  both,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  occur,  the  chief  foundation  of  religious  Rationalism 
is  cut  away  fi'om  under  it.  The  difficulties  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  find  in  Revelation  are  shown  to  be  not  peculiar  to 
Revelation,  but  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  such  as  no  system  of  Rationalism  can  avoid  or 
overcome.  The  analogy,  which  Bishop  Butler  has  pointed 
out,  between  Religion  and  the  constitution  and  course  of 
Xature,  may  be  in  some  degree  extended  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  processes  of  the  human  mind.  The  representa- 
tions of  God  which  Scripture  presents  to  us  may  be  shown 
to  be  analogous  to  those  which  the  laws  of  our  minds 
require  us  to  form  ;  and  therefore  such  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  same  author.  Such 
an  inquiry  occupies  indeed  but  a  subordinate  place  among 
the  direct  evidences  of  Christianity ;  nor  is  it  intended  to 
usurp  the  place  of  those  evidences.  But  indirectly  it  may 
have  its  use,  in  furnishing  an  answer  to  a  class  of  object- 
ions which  were  very  popular  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  not 
yet  entirely  extinguished.  Even  if  it  does  not  contribute 
materially  to  strengthen  the  position  occupied  by  the  de- 
fenders of  Christianity,  it  may  serv^e  to  expose  the  weak- 
ness of  the  assailants.  Human  reason  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  weak  as  a  supporter  of  Rehgion ;  but  it  is  at 
least  strong  enough  to  repel  an  attack  founded  on  the 
negation  of  reason. 

"  VTe  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away.     For  now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
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Jarkly;  but  iIr'Ii  lace  to  face:  now  1  know  in  jmrt;  but 
tljon  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known/' ^  Such  is  the 
Apostle's  declaration  of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
"The  logical  conception  is  the  absolute  divine  conception 
itself;  and  the  logical  j>rocess  is  the  immediate  exhibition 
of  God's  self-determination  to  Being."  <28)  Such  is  the 
Philosopher's  declaration  of  the  extent  of  human  knowl- 
edge. On  the  fii"st  of  these  statements  is  founded  the 
entire  Theology  of  Scripture :  on  the  second  is  founded 
the  latest  and  most  complete  exposition  of  the  Theology 
of  li.itionalism.  The  one  represents  God,  not  as  He  is  in 
the  brightness  of  Ilis  own  glory,  dwelling  in  the  light 
whicli  no  man  can  aj)proach  unto;-  but  as  He  is  reflected 
faintly  in  broken  and  fitful  rays,  glancing  back  from  the 
restless  waters  of  the  human  soul.  The  other  iderrtifies 
the  shadow  with  the  substance,  not  even  shrinking  from 
the  confession  that,  to  know  God  as  He  is,  man  must 
liimself  be  God.<29)  It  turns  from  the  feeble  image  of 
Go<l  in  the  soul  of  the  individual  man,  to  seek  the  entire 
manifestation  of  Deity  in  the  collective  consciousness  of 
mankind.  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"^  was  the  earliest  sugges- 
tion of  the  Tem}>ter  to  the  j)arents  of  the  human  race : 
"  Ye  are  God,"  is  the  latest  assurance  of  philosophy  to  the 
human  race  itself  <*^)  Revelation  represents  the  infinite 
God  under  finite  symbols,  in  condescension  to  the  finite  ca- 
pacity of  man  ;  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  existence 
of  a  further  reality  beyond  the  symbol,  and  bidding  us  look 
forward  in  faith  to  the  j^romise  of  a  more  j»erfect  knowl- 
edge hereafter.  Rationalism,  in  the  hands  of  these  exposi- 
tors, adopts  an  opposite  view  of  man's  jiowers  and  duties. 
It  claims't(j  behold  God  as  He  is  )toir  :  it  finds  a  common 
object  for  Religion  and  Philosojthy  in  the  eji'phi nation  of 

I   1  Cor.  xiii.  y,  10,  lv>.  -  I    lim    vi.  16.         3  rT«>ni><is  iii.  5. 
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God.  (31)  It  declares  Religion  to  be  the  Divine  SjyirWs 
Jcnoicledge  of  himself  through  the  'mediation  of  the  finite 
Spirits'^) 

"  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him 
pm-ifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure."^  Philosoj^hy  too 
confesses  that  like  must  be  known  by  like ;  but,  reversing 
the  hope  of  the  Apostle,  it  finds  God  in  the  forms  of  hu- 
man thought.  Its  kingdom  is  proclaimed  to  be  Truth 
absolute  and  unveiled.  It  contains  in  itself  the  exhibition 
of  God,  as  He  is  in  His  eternal  essence,  before  the  crea- 
tion of  a  finite  world.  (33)  Which  of  these  two  representa- 
tions contains  the  truer  view  of  the  capacities  of  human 
reason,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  following  Lectures  to 
inquire.  Such  an  inquiry  must  necessarily,  during  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  its  course,  assume  a  philosoj^hical,  rather 
than  a  theological  aspect ;  yet  it  will  not  perhaps  on  that 
account  be  less  ultimately  serviceable  in  theological  contro- 

^  versy.  It  has  been  acutely  said,  that  even  if  Philosoj^hy  is 
useless,  it  is  still  useful,  as  the  means  of  proving  its  own 

^  uselessness.  (3^)  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  utility  as  the 
necessity  of  the  study,  which  constitutes  its  present  claim 
on  our  attention.  So  long  as  man  possesses  facts  of  con- 
sciousness and  jiowers  of  reflection,  so  long  he  will  continue 
to  exercise  those  jjowers  and  study  those  facts.  So  long  as 
human  consciousness  contains  the  idea  of  a  God  and  the 
instincts  of  worship,  so  long  mental  philosophy  will  walk 
on  common  ground  with  religious  belief.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  men  will  think  of  these  things ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  think  is  the  only  security  for 

1  1  St.  John  iu.  2,  3. 
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tliinkinu^  sd^indly.  If  it  be  thought  no  iinwoVtliy  occupa- 
tion lor  tlic  Christian  i)reacher,  to  point  out  the  cvi<lence9 
of  God's  Providence  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bensible 
worKl  and  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body ;  or  to  du  1 11 
on  the  analogies  which  may  be  traced  between  the  scheme 
of  revelation  and  the  course  of  nature;  it  is  but  a  j)art  of 
the  same  argument  to  pursue  the  in(piiry  with  regard  to  tlie 
structure  and  laws  of  the  luiman  mind.  The  j>ath  may  be 
one  whicli,  of  hite  years  at  least,  lias  been  less  frequently 
trodden  :  the  language  indispensable  to  such  an  investiga- 
tion may  sound  at  times  unwonted  and  uncouth  ;  but  the 
end  is  one  with  that  of  those  plainer  and  more  familiar 
illustrations  which  have  taken  their  place  among  the  ac- 
knowledged evidences  of  religion ;  and  the  lesson  of  the 
whole,  if  read  aright,  will  be  but  to  teach  us  that  in  mind, 
no  less  than  in  body,  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made^  by  Him  whose  praise  l)oth  alike  declare  :  that  He 
who  "laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  shut  uj)  the  sea 
with  doors,  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  fur- 
ther," is  also  He  who  "hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward 
parts,  and  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart." ^ 

1  Psalm  cxxxix.  11.        -  Job  xxxviii.  1,  8,  11,  3»;. 


LECTURE    II. 

KEEP  THAT  WHICH  IS  COMMITTED  TO  THY  TRUST,  AVOIDING  PRO- 
FANE AND  VAIN  BABBLINGS,  AND  OPPOSITIONS  OF  SCIENCE  FALSELY 
SO  called;  WHICH  SOME  PROFESSING  HAVE  ERRED  CONCERNING 
THE   FAITH.  —  I    TIMOTHY  VI.   20,21. 

A  Philosophy  of  Religion  may  be  attemjDted  from  two 
opposite  points  of  view,  and  by  two  opposite  modes  of  de- 
velopment. It  may  be  conceived  either  as  a  Philosophy 
of  the  Object  of  Religion ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  scientific 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  God  ;  or  as  a  Philosophy  of  the 
Subject  of  Religion ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  so  far  as  it  re- 
ceives and  deals  with  religious  ideas.  The  former  is  that 
branch  of  Metaphysics  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rational  Theology.  Its  general  aim,  in  common 
with  all  metaphysical  inquiries,  is  to  disengage  the  real 
from  the  apparent,  the  true  from  the  false  :  its  special  aim, 
as  a  Theology,  is  to  exhibit  a  true  representation  of  the 
Nature  and  Attributes  of  God,  purified  from  foreign  accre- 
tions, and  displaying  the  exact  features  of  their  Divine 
Original.  Tlie  latter  is  a  branch  of  Psychology,  which  at 
its  outset  at  least,  contents  itself  with  investigating  the 
phenomena  presented  to  it,  leaving  their  rel.'ition  to  further 
realities  to  be  determined  at  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry. 
Its  primary  concern  is  with  the  operations  and  laws  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  its  special  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature,  the  origin,  and  the  limits  of  the  religious  element 
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in  man  ;  postponing,  till  alter  tjiat  cpiestion  lias  been  de- 
cided, the  further  in(|uir}'  into  the  absolute  nature  of  God. 

As  applied  to  the  criticism  of  IJcvelation,  the  lirst 
method,  supposing  its  end  to  be  attained,  would  furnish  an 
immediate  and  direct  criterion  by  which  the  claims  of  any- 
supposed  KeveLation  to  a  divine  origin  might  be  tested ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  enable  those  possessed  of 
it  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  Revelation  at  all. 
For  on  the  supposition  that  we  possess  an  exact  idea  of  any 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  are  at  liberty  to  reject 
at  once  any  portion  of  the  supj>osed  Revelation  which  con- 
tradicts that  idea ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  we  ])Ossess 
a  complete  idea  of  that  Nature  as  a  whole,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  reject  whatever  goes  beyond  it.  And  as,  upon  either 
supposition,  the  highest  praise  to  which  Revelation  can  as- 
pire is  that  of  coinciding,  partially  or  wholly,  with  the  in- 
dependent conclusions  of  Philosophy,  it  follows  that,  so  far 
as  Philosophy  extends.  Revelation  becomes  supcHluous.  <i) 
On  the  other  hnrnl,  the  second  metho<l  of  jihilosojdiical 
in(juiiy  does  not  profess  to  furnish  a  direct  criticism  of 
Revelation,  but  only  of  the  instruments  by  which  Revela- 
tion is  to  be  criticized.  It  looks  to  the  human,  not  to  the 
divine,  and  aspires  to  teach  us  no  more  than  the  limits  of 
our  own  powers  of  thought,  and  the  conse(iuent  distinction 
between  what  we  may  and  what  we  may  not  seek  to  com- 
prehend. .Vnd  if,  u[)on  examination,  it  should  api>ear  that 
any  portion  of  the  contents  of  Revelation  belongs  to  the 
latter  class  of  truths,  this  method  will  enable  us  to  recon- 
cile with  each  other  the  conflicting  claims  of  Reason  an<l 
Faith,  by  showing  that  Reason  itself,  rightly  ifiteipn'tcil, 
teaches  the  existence  of  truths  that  are  above  Reason. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  use  of  the  first  of  these 
methods  of  criticism,  it  is  obvious  that  the  previous  qucs- 
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tion,  concerning  our  right  to  use  it  at  all,  can  only  be  sat- 
isfactorily answered  by  the  employment  of  the  second 
method.  The  possibility  of  criticism  at  all  implies  that 
human  reason  is  liable  to  error :  the  possibility  of  a  valid 
criticism  implies  that  the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
its  trutli  and  its  error  may  be  ascertained  by  a  previous 
criticism.  Let  it  be  granted,  for  the  moment,  that  a  relig- 
ion whose  contents  are  irreconcilable  wdth  human  reason  is 
thereby  proved  not  to  have  come  from  God,  but  from  man, 
—  still  the  reason  wdiich  judges  is  at  least  as  human  as  the 
religion  which  is  judged ;  and  if  the  human  representation 
of  God  is  erroneous  in  the  latter,  how  can  we  assume  its 
infallibility  in  the  former?  If  we  grant  for  the  present  the 
fundamental  position  of  Eationalism,  namely,  that  man  by 
his  own  reason  can  attain  to  a  right  conception  of  God, 
we  must  at  any  rate  grant  also,  what  every  attempt  at 
criticism  implies,  that  he  may  also  attain  to  a  wrong  one. 
We  have  therefore  still  to  ask  by  what  marks  the  one  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  other ;  by  w^hat  method  we  are 
to  seek  the  truth ;  and  how  we  are  to  assume  ourselves 
that  we  have  found  it.  And  to  answer  this  question,  we 
need  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  conditions  and  limits 
of  human  thought.  Religious  criticism  is  itself  an  act  of 
thought ;  and  its  immediate  instruments  must,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  thoughts  also.  We  are  thus  compelled 
in  the  first  instance  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  value  of 
those  thoughts  themselves. 

A  Philosophy  which  professes  to  elicit  from  its  own 
conceptions  all  the  essential  portions  of  religious  belief,  is 
bound  to  justify  its  profession,  by  showing  that  those  con- 
cej)tions  themselves  are  above  suspicion.  The  ideas  thus 
exalted  to  the  supreme  criteria  of  truth  must  bear  on  their 
front  unquestionable  evidence  that  they  are  true  and  suffi- 
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cic'iit  ivpiTScntations  of  the  Divine  Nature,  such  as  may 
servo  all  the  needs  of  human  thought  and  human  feelinjx, 
adequate  alike  for  contemplation  and  tor  wursliij).  Tlicy 
must  manifest  the  clearness  and  distinctness  which  mark 
the  strong  vision  of  an  eye  gazing  undazzled  on  the  glory 
of  Heaven,  not  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  one  that 
turns  away  blinded  from  the  glare,  and  gropes  in  its  own 
darkness  after  the  fleeting  sj)ectrum.  The  conviction 
which  boasts  itself  to  be  superior  to  all  external  evidence 
must  carry  in  its  own  inward  constitution  some  sure  indi- 
cation of  its  truth  and  value. 

Such  a  conviction  may  be  possible  in  two  ditferent  ways. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct  intuition  of  the  Divine 
Nature  ;  or  it  may  be  gained  by  inference  from  certain 
attributes  of  human  nature,  which,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  known  to  be  sufliciently  representative  of  the 
corresponding  i)roperties  of  the  Deity.  We  may  suppose 
the  existence  in  man  of  a  special  faculty  of  knowledge,  of 
which  God  is  the  immediate  object,  —  a  kind  of  religious 
sense  or  reason,  by  wliich  the  Divine  attributes  are  appre- 
hended in  their  own  nature  :<2)  or  we  may  maintain  that 
the  attributes  of  God  difltr  from  those  of  man  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind ;  and  hence  that  certain  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious  in 
ourselves,  furnish  at  the  same  time  a  true  and  ade(|uate 
image  of  the  intinite  ]»erfections  of  (Tod.<'^)  Tlie  first  of 
these  suj»j>ositions  j»rofesses  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
God  by  direct  apj)rehension,  in  a  manner  similar  to  tlie 
evidence  of  tlie  senses:  the  second  j)rofesses  to  convey 
the  same  knowledge  by  a  logical  process,  similar  to  the 
demonstrations  of  science.  The  former  is  the  melho«l  of 
Mysticism,  and  of  that  Rationalism  which  agrees  with 
Mysticism,  in  referring  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  to 
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an  extraordinary  and  abnormal  process  of  intuition  or 
thought.  ('^)  The  latter  is  the  method  of  the  vulgar  Ka- 
tionalism,  which  regards  the  reason  of  man,  in  its  ordinary 
and  normal  ojjeration,  as  the  supreme  criterion  of  religious 
truth. 

On  the  former  supposition,  a  system  of  religious  philos- 
ophy or  criticism  may  be  constructed  by  starting  from  the 
divine  and  reasoning  down  to  the  human ;  on  the  latter, 
by  starting  from  the  human  and  reasoning  up  to  the  divine. 
The  first  commences  with  a  supposed  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  He  is  in  his  absolute  nature,  and  proceeds 
to  exhibit  the  process  by  which  that  nature,  acting  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws,  will  manifest  itself  in  operation,  and 
become  known  to  man.  The  second  commences  with  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  attributes 
of  man,  and  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  w^iich  those 
attributes  will  manifest  themselves,  when  exalted  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  form  part  of  the  nature  of  God. 
If,  for  example,  the  two  systems  severally  undertake  to 
give  a  representation  of  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  the  former  will  profess  to  explain  how  the  nature  of 
the  infinite  manifests  itself  in  the  forms  of  power  and  wis- 
dom; while  the  latter  will  attempt  to  show  how  power 
and  wisdom  must  manifest  themselves  when  existing  in 
an  infinite  degree.  In  their  criticisms  of  Revelation,  in 
like  manner,  the  former  will  rather  take  as  its  standard 
that  absolute  and  essential  nature  of  God,  which  must 
remain  unchanged  in  every  manifestation ;  the  latter  w^ill 
judge  by  reference  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  qual- 
ities, which  must  exist  in  all  their  essential  features  in  the 
divine  nature  as  well  as  in  the  human. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  maintained  by  a  modern 
philosopher,  that  the  absolute  nature  of  God  is  that  of  a 
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pure  Will,  determining  itself  solely  by  a  moral  lau%  and 
subjrct  to  no  afll'ctions  which  can  operate  as  motives. 
Hence  it  is  interred  that  the  same  law  of  action  must  form 
the  rule  of  God's  manifestatfion  to  mankind  as  a  moral 
Governor;  and  therefore  that  no  revelation  can  be  of 
divine  origin,  which  attempts  to  influence  men's  actions 
by  the  j)rospect  of  reward  or  punishments*'^)  In  this 
mode  of  reasoninp:,  an  abstract  conception  of  the  nature 
of  God  is  made  the  criterion  to  determine  the  mode  in 
which  lie  must  reveal  IJimself  to  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  meet  with  an  opposite  style  of  criticism,  which 
reasons  somewhat  as  follows:  All  the  excellences,  it  con- 
tends, of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  creature,  must 
necessarily  exist  in  the  same  manner,  though  in  a  higiirr 
degree,  in  the  Creator.  God  is  indeed  more  wise,  more 
just,  more  merciful  than  man;  but  for  that  very  reason, 
His  wisdom  and  justice  and  mercy  must  contain  nothing 
that  is  incompatible  with  the  corresponding  attributes  in 
their  human  character.  ('^)  Hence,  if  the  certainty  of 
man's  knowledge  implies  the  necessity  of  the  events 
which  he  knows,  the  certainty  of  God's  omniscience  im- 
jtlies  a  like  necessity  of  all  things  :<")  if  man's  justice 
requires  that  he  should  punish  the  guilty  alone,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  God's  justice  to  inflict  the  chastisement  of  sin 
upon  the  innocent  :(^)  if  man's  mercy  finds  its  natural 
exercise  in  the  free  forgiveness  of  otrences,  God's  mer- 
<v,  too,  must  freely  fjrgive  the  sins  of  His  creatm'cs. (**> 
From  the  same  premises  it  is  consistently  concluded  that 
no  act  which  would  be  wrong,  if  pei-formed  by  a  man 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  can  be  justifled  by  the  plea 
of  a  direct  command  from  God.<^^)  Abraham  may  not 
bo  ])raised  for  his  readiness  to  slay  his  son  in  obedience  to 
God's  command  ;  for  the  internrd  prohibition  must  always 
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be  more  certain  than  the  external  precei:>t.  (^-)  Joshua 
cannot  be  warranted  in  obeying  tlie  Divine  injunction  to 
exterminate  the  Canaanites,  unless  he  would  be  equally 
warranted  in  destroying  them  of  his  own  accord,  (i^)  And, 
as  the  issuing  of  such  commands  is  contrary  to  the  moral 
nature  of  God,  therefore  the  Book  which  represents  them 
as  so  issued  is  convicted  of  falsehood,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  Divine  Revelation.  (^3)  In  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning, the  moral  or  intellectual  nature  of  man  is  made 
the  rule  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  revealed  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  in  what  manner  they  must  be  exercised. 
Within  certain  limits,  both  these  arguments  may  have 
their  value ;  but  each  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  check  upon  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  other.  The  jDhilosophy  which 
reasons  downwards  from  the  infinite,  is  but  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  true  conviction  that  God's  thoughts  are  not 
our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways  our  ways  :  ^  the  philosophy 
which  reasons  upwards  from  the  human,  bears  witness, 
even  in  its  perversion,  to  the  unextinguishable  conscious- 
ness, that  man,  however  fallen,  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God.^  But  this  admission  tends  rather  to  weaken  than 
to  strengthen  the  claims  of  either  to  be  received  as  the 
supreme  criterion  of  religious  truth.  The  criticisms  of 
rationalism  exhibit  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  reason  ;  for  the  representations  which  it  rejects,  as  dis- 
lionoring  to  God,  are,  on  its  own  showing,  the  product  of 
human  thought,  no  less  than  the  i3rinci})le  by  which  they 
are  judged  and  condemned.  If  the  human  mind  has 
passed  through  successive  stages  of  religious  cultivation, 
from  the  grovelling  superstition  of  the  savage  to  tlie  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  the  critic  of  all  possible  revelations, 
who  shall  assure  the  critic  that  the  level  on  which  he  now 

1  Isaiah  Iv.  8.  2  Genesis  1.  27. 
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Stands  is  tlio  last  and  Jiighest  tliat  can  be  nttaineMlV  If 
reason  is  to  be  tlie  last  court  of  ajjpeal  in  religi<nis  ques- 
tions, it  must  iin<l  some  better  proof  of  its  own  infalli- 
bility than  is  to  be  found  in  its  own  progressive  enlighten- 
ment. Its  i>recminence  must  be  shown,  not  by  successivo 
ap]u*oximations  to  the  truth,  but  by  the  possession  of  tlie 
truth  itself.  Of  the  limits  within  which  reason  may  be 
legitimately  em})loycd,  I  sliall  have  occasion  to  sjteak 
hereafter.  At  present,  I  am  concerned  only  with  its  })re- 
tensions  to  such  fi  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Xature,  as 
can  constitute  the  foundation  of  a  liational  Theology. 

There  are  three  terms,  familiar  as  household  words,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  every  system  of  ^Metaphysical  Theology.  To 
conceive  the  Deity  as  lie  is,  we  must  conceive  Ilini  as 
First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and  as  Infinite.  I>y  the  First 
Cause,  is  meant  that  which  produces  all  things,  and  is 
itself  produced  of  none.  I5y  the  Absolute,  is  meant  that 
wliich  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation 
to  any  other  IJeing.  (^^)  By  the  Lifnite,  is  meant  that 
which  is  ^YQCt  from  all  possible  limitation;  that  than  which 
a  greater  is  inconceivable;  and  which,  consequently,  can 
receive  no  additional  attribute  or  mode  of  existence,  which 
it  had  not  from  all  eternity. 

The  Infinite,  as  contemj)lated  by  this  philosophy,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  limite<l  number  of  attri- 
butes, each  unlimited  in  its  kind.  It  cannot  be  conceived, 
for  examj)le,  alter  the  analogy  of  a  line,  infinite  in  length, 
but  not  in  breadth;  or  of  a  surface,  infinite  in  two  dimen- 
sions of  space,  but  bounded  in  the  third;  or  of  an  intel- 
ligent being,  possessing  some  one  or  more  iiindi's  of  con- 
sciousness in  an  infinite  degree,  but  devoi<l  of  others. 
K\('u  if  it  be  granted,  which  is  not  tic  *••■-.   i],nt  such  a 
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partial  infinite  may  without  contradiction  be  conceived, 
still  it  will  have  a  relative  infinity  only,  and  be  altogether 
incompatible  Avith  the  idea  of  tlie  Absolute.  (^5)  The 
line  limited  in  breadth  is  thereby  necessarily  related  to 
the  space  that  limits  it :  the  intelligence  endowed  with  a 
limited  number  of  attributes,  coexists  with  others  which 
are  thereby  related  to  it,  as  cognate  or  opposite  modes  of 
consciousness.  (^^)  The  metaphysical  representation  of  the 
Deity,  as  absolute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily,  as  the 
profoundest  metaphysicians  have  acknowledged,  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all  reality. (i')  "What 
kind  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  that,"  says  Hegel,  "  which 
does  not  contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil 
included  ?"  (IS)  We  may  rej^udiate  the  conclusion  with 
indisfnation :  but  the  reasonino^  is  unassailable.  If  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite  is  an  object  of  human  conception 
at  all,  this,  and  none  other,  is  the  concej^tion  required. 
That  which  is  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite  must  be 
conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the  sura,  not  only  of 
all  actual,  but  of  all  joossible,  modes  of  being.  For  if  any 
actual  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that  mode, 
and  limited  by  it ;  (i^)  and  if  any  possible  mode  can  be 
denied  of  it,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  more  than  it  now 
is,  and  such  a  capability  is  a  limitation.  Indeed,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  entire  distinction  between  the  possible  and 
the  actual  can  have  no  existence  as  regards  the  absolutely 
infinite ;  for  an  unrealized  jDossibility  is  necessarily  a  rela- 
tion and  a  limit.  The  scholastic  saying,  Deus  est  actus 
purus,(^^^  ridiculed  as  it  has  been  by  modern  critics,  is 
in  truth  but  the  .exj^ression,  in  technical  language,  of  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  both  in  earlier  and 
later  times.  <2i) 

But  these  three  concei^ions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute, 
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tlie  Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  inijily 
contradiction  to  eacli  otiier,  when  viewed  in  eonjunetit)n, 
as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  Being?  A  Cause  can- 
not, as  such,  be  absolute :  the  Absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be 
a  cause.  The  cause,  as  sucli,  exists  only  in  relation  to  its 
effect :  the  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect ;  the  effect  is  an 
effect  of  the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conce])lion 
of  tlie  Absolute  imjilies  a  i)Ossible  existence  out  of  all  rela- 
tion. (^)  We  atteni})t  to  escai)e  from  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction, by  introducing  the  idea  of  succession  in  time. 
The  Absolute  exists  first  by  itself,  and  afterwards  becomes 
a  Cause.  But  here  we  arc  checked  by  the  third  concep- 
tion, that  of  the  Infinite.  How  can  the  Infinite  become 
that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first?  If  Causation  is  a 
])ossible  j[iQiIc  of  existence^  that  which  exists  without 
causing  is  not  infinite;  that  which  becomes  a  cause  has 
passed  beyond  its  former  limits.  Creation  at  any  i>articu- 
lar  moment  of  time  ])eing  thus  inconceivabh',  the  jthiloso- 
pher  is  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  Pantheism,  which 
pronounces  the  effect  to  be  mere  ajtpearance,  and  merges 
all  real  existence  in  the  cause.  (^'^)  The  validity  of  this 
alternative  will  be  examined  presently. 

Meanwhile,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  supposition 
of  a  true  causation.  Supposing  the  Absolute  to  become 
a  cause,  it  will  follow  that  it  operates  by  means  of  free 
will  and  consciousness.  For  a  necessary  cause  cannot  be 
conceived  as  a])solute  and  infinite.  If  necessitated  by 
something  beyond  ilscH"  it  is  thereby  limite<l  by  a  supe- 
rior power;  and  if  necessitate<l  by  itself,  it  has  in  its  own 
nature  a  necessary  relation  to  its  effect.  The  act  of  causa- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  voluntary;  and  volition  is  only 
possible  in  a  conscious  being.  But  consciousness,  again, 
i^-  only  conceivable  as  n  relation.     There  mn^f  b<'  a  cf>n- 
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scions  subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  conscious. 
The  subject  is  a  subject  to  the  object;  the  object  is  an 
object  to  the  subject ;  and  neither  can  exist  by  itself  as 
the  absolute.  This  difficulty,  again,  may  be  for  the  mo- 
ment evaded,  by  distinguishing  between  the  absolute  as 
related  to  another,  and  the  absolute  as  related  to  itself. 
The  Absolute,  it  may  be  said,  may  possibly  be  conscious, 
jjrovided  it  is  only  conscious  of  itself.  (^4)  Bat  this  alter- 
native is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  no  less  self-destructive  than 
the  other.  For  the  object  of  consciousness,  whether  a 
mode  of  the  subject's  existence  or  not,  is  either  created 
in  and  by  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  an  existence 
independent  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  depends 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  alone  is  the  true  abso- 
lute. In  the  latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the 
object,  and  the  object  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or,  if 
we  attempt  a  third  hyjDothesis,  and  maintain  that  each 
exists  independently  of  the  other,  we  have  no  absolute  at 
all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relatives  ;  for  coexistence,  whether 
in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a  relation.  (25) 

The  corollary  from  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  !N'ot  only 
is  the  Absolute,  as  conceived,  incapable  of  a  necessary  re- 
lation to  anything  else ;  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  contain- 
ing, by  the  constitution  of  its  own  nature,  an  essential  re- 
lation within  itself;  as  a  whole,  for  instance,  composed  of 
parts,  or  as  a  substance  consisting  of  attributes,  or  as  a 
conscious  subject  in  antithesis  to  an  object.  (26)  For  if 
there  is  in  the  absolute  any  principle  of  unity,  distinct 
from  the  mere  accumulation  of  parts  or  attributes,  this 
principle  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  such  principle,  then  there  is  no  absolute  at  all, 
but  only  a  i)lurality  of  relatives.  (^7)  The  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  philosophy,  in  pronouncing  that  the  absolute 
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is  both  one  and  sinij)lo,  must  be  accepted  as  tlie  voice  of 
reason  also,  so  far  as  reason  lias  any  voice  in  the  matter.  (28) 
But  this  absolute  unity,  as  indifferent  and  containing  no 
attributes,  can  neither  be  distinguished  from  the  multiplic- 
ity of  finite  beings  by  any  characteristic  feature,  uor  be 
identified  with  them  in  their  multiplicity,  (^y)  Thus  we 
are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma.  The  Absolute 
cannot  be  conceived  as  conscious,  neither  can  it  be  con- 
ceived as  unconscious :  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  com- 
plex, neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  simple  :  it  cannot  be 
conceived  by  difference,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  by  the 
absence  of  difference  :  it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  uni- 
verse, neither  can  it  be  distinguished  from  it.  The  One 
and  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  existence,  are 
thus  alike  incomprehensible. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  of  llational  Theology  be- 
ing thus  self-destructive,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find 
the  same  antagonism  manifested  in  their  special  api»lica- 
tions.  These  naturally  inherit  the  infirmities  of  the  ]»rin- 
ciple  from  which  they  spring.  If  an  absolute  and  infinite 
consciousness  is  a  conception  which  contradicts  itself,  we 
need  not  wonder  if  its  several  modifications  mutually  ex- 
clude each  other.  A  mental  attribute,  to  be  conceived  as 
infinite,  must  be  in  actual  exercise  on  every  possible  ob- 
ject :  otherwise  it  is  potential  only  with  regard  to  those 
on  which  it  is  not  exercised  ;  and  an  unreaUzedjiiltenti- 
ality  is  a  limitation.  Hence  every  infinite  mode  of  con- 
sciousness must  be  regarded  as  extending  over  the  field  of 
every  other;  an<l  their  common  action  involves  a  ])erpetual 
antagonism.  I  low,  for  example,  can  Infinite  Power  be 
able  to  do  all  things,  and  yet  Infinite  Goodness  be  unable 
to  do  evil?  How  can  infinite  Justice  exact  the  utmost 
penalty  for  every  sin,  and  yet  Infinite  Mercy  ])ardon  the 
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sinner  ?  How  can  Infinite  Wisdom  know  all  that  is  to 
come,  and  yet  Infinite  Freedom  be  at  liberty  to  do  or 
to  forbear? (30)  How  is  the  existence  of  Evil  compatible 
with  that  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being ;  for  if  he  wills  it, 
he  is  not  infinitely  good  ;  and  if  he  wills  it  not,  his  will  is 
thwarted  and  his  s^jjiere  of  action  limited  ?  Here,  again, 
the  Pantheist  is  ready  with  his  solution.  There  is  in  re- 
ality no  such  thing  as  evil:  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pun- 
ishment :  there  is  no  real  relation  between  God  and  man 
at  all.  God  is  all  that  really  exists  :  He  does,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  His  nature,  all  that  is  done :  all.  acts  are  equally 
necessary  and  equally  divine:  all  diversity  is  but  a  dis- 
torted representation  of  unity:  all  evil  is  but  a  delusive 
appearance  of  good,  (^i)  Unfortunately,  the  Pantheist  does 
not  tell  us  whence  all  this  delusion  derives  its  seeming 
existence. 

Let  us  however  suppose  for  an  instant  that  these  difii- 
culties  are  surmounted,  and  the  existence  of  the  Absolute 
securely  established  on  the  testimony  of  reason.  Still  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  this  idea  with  that  of  a 
Cause :  we  have  done  nothing  towards  explaining  how  the 
absolute  can  give  rise  to  the  relative,  the  infinite  to  the 
finite.  If  the  condition  of  causal  activity  is  a  higher  state 
than  that  of  quiescence,  the  absolute,  whether  acting  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily,  has  jiassed  from  a  condition  of 
comj^arative  imperfection  to  one  of  comparative  perfec- 
tion ;  and  therefore  was  not  originally  perfect.  If  the 
state  of  activity  is  an  inferior  state  to  that  of  quiescence, 
the  Absolute,  in  becoming  a  cause,  has  lost  its  original  per- 
fection. ('^2)  There  remains  only  the  supposition  that  the 
two  states  are  equal,  and  the  act  of  creation  one  of  com- 
plete indifference.  But  this  supposition  annihilates  the 
unity  of  the  absolute,  or  it  annihilates  itself     If  the  act  of 
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creation  is  real,  and  yet  indiffiTcnt,  we  must  admit  tlio 
possibility  of  two  concei)tions  of  the  absolnto,  the  one  as 
protliietive,  the  other  as  non-i)rodiietive.  If  the  aet  is  not 
real,  the  supposition  itself  vanishes,  and  we  are  thrown 
onee  more  on  the  alternati>e  of  Pantheism. 

Aixain,  how  ean  the  Kelative  be  eoneeivcd  as  eomincr  into 
being?  If  it  is  a  distinet  reality  from  tlie  absolute,  it  must 
be  conceived  as  passing  from  non-existence  into  existence. 
But  to  conceive  an  object  as  non-existent,  is  again  a  self- 
contradiction  ;  for  that  which  is  conceived  exists,  as  an 
object  of  thought,  in  and  by  that  conception.  "We  may 
abstain  from  thinking  of  an  object  at  all ;  but,  if  we  think 
of  it,  we  cannot  but  think  of  it  as  existing.  It  is  j)ossible 
at  one  time  not  to  think  of  an  object  at  all,  and  at  another 
to  think  of  it  as  already  in  being;  but  to  think  of  it  in  the 
act  of  becoming,  in  the  jtrogrcss  from  not  being  into  being, 
is  to  think  that  which,  in  the  very  thought,  anniliilates 
itself.  Here  again  the  Pantheistic  liypothesis  seems  forced 
upon  us.  We  can  think  of  creation  only  as  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  that  which  already  exists ;  and  thus  the 
creature  is  conceivable  only  as  a  phenomenal  mode  of  the 
being  of  the  Creator.  (33) 

The  whole  of  this  web  of  contradictions  (and  it  might 
be  extended,  if  necessary,  to  a  far  greater  length)  is  woven 
from  one  original  warp  and  woof;  —  namely,  the  impossi- 
bility of  conceiving  the  coexistence  of  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  and  the  cognate  impossibility  of  conceiving  a  first 
commencement  of  phenomena,  or  the  absolute  giving  birth 
to  the  relative.  The  laws  of  thought  appear  to  admit  of 
no  po8si])le  escape  from  the  meshes  in  wliich  thought  is 
entangled,  save  by  destroying  one  or  the  other  of  the  cords 
of  wliicli  they  are  composed.     Pantheism  or  Atheism  are 
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thus  the  alternatives  offered  to  tis,  according  as  we  prefer 
to  save  the  infinite  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  finite,  or  to  main- 
tain the  finite  by  denj'ing  the  existence  of  the  infinite. 
Pantheism  thus  i^resents  itself,  as  to  all  appearance  the  only 
logical  conclusion,  if  we  believe,  in  the  possibility  of  a  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Infinite.  But  Irantheism,  if  it  avoids  self- 
contradiction  in  the  course  of  its  reasonings,  does  so  only 
by  an  act  of  suicide  at  the  outset.  It  escapes  from  some 
of  the  minor  incongruities  of  thought,  only  by  the  annihi- 
lation of  thought  and  thinker  alike.  It  is  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  demonstrating  its  own  falsehood,  by  abolish- 
ing the  only  conditions  under  which  truth  and  falsehood 
can  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  only  concep- 
tion whicli  I  can  frame  of  substantive  existence  at  all,  as 
distinguished  from  the  transient  accidents  which  are  merely 
modes  of  the  being  of  something  else,  is  derived  from  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  my  own  j^ersonal  unity,  amidst 
the  various  affections  which  form  the  successive  modes 
of  my  consciousness.  The  Pantheist  tells  me  that  this 
knowledge  is  a  delusion;  that  I  am  no  substance,  but  a 
mode  of  the  absolute  substance,  even  as  my  thoughts  and 
passions  are  modes  of  me ;  and  that  in  order  to  attain 
to  a  true  philosophy  of  being,  I  must  begin  by  denying 
my  own  being.  And  for  what  purpose  is  this  act  of  self- 
destruction  needed?  In  order  to  preserve  inviolate  cer- 
tain philosophical  conclusions,  which  I,  the  non-existent 
thinker,  have  drawn  by  virtue  of  my  non-existent  powers 
of  thouglit.  But  if  my  personal  existence,  the  great  jiri- 
mary  fiict  of  all  consciousness,  is  a  delusion,  what  claim 
have  the  reasonings  of  the  Pantheist  liimself  to  be  consid- 
ered as  anything  better  than  a  part  of  the  universal  false- 
hood? If  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  myself  to  have  a 
substantial  existence  at  all,  why  is  that  existence  more  true 
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avIk'ii  it  is  jiresented  to  me  under  the  j)articular  form  of 
apprt'licmling  ami  accepting  the  arguments  of  the  panthe- 
istic philosopliy?  Nay,  liow  do  I  know  that  there  is  any 
.irgtiMU'ut  at  all":'  For  if  my  consciousness  is  mistaken  in 
testifying  to  the  fact  of  my  own  existence,  it  may  surely 
be  no  less  mistaken  in  testifying  to  my  aj»i>arent  apprehen- 
sion of  an  apparent  reasoning.  Xay,  the  very  arguments 
wliich  appear  to  prove  the  Pantheist's  conclusion  to  be 
true,  may  in  reality,  for  aught  I  know,  prove  it  to  be  false. 
Or  rather,  no  Pantheist,  if  lie  is  consistent  with  himself, 
can  admit  the  existence  of  a  distinction  between  truth  and 
f  dsehood  at  all.  For  if  God  alone  exists,  in  whatever  way 
that  existence  may  be  exjilained,  lie  alone  is  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  all  that  takes  jdace.  He  thinks  all  that  is 
thought.  He  does  all  that  is  dt)ne.  There  can  be  no  dilfer- 
ence  between  truth  an<l  falsehood ;  for  God  is  the  only 
thinker;  and  all  thoughts  are  equally  necessary  and  equally 
<livine.  There  can  l)e  no  difterence  between  right  and 
wrong ;  for  God  is  the  only  agent ;  and  all  acts  are  equally 
necessary  and  equally  divine.  ^^^  How  error  and  evil, 
even  in  :ippearanee,  are  jiossible,  —  how  the  finite  and  the 
relative  can  appear  to  exist,  even  as  a  delusion,  —  is  aju'i^b- 
lem  which  no  system  of  Pantheism  has  made  the  slightest 
apj^roach  towards  solving.  ^^''^ 

Pantheism  thus  failing  us,  the  last  resource  of  Ration- 
alism is  to  take  refuge  in  that  which,  with  reference  to  the 
highest  idea  of  God,  is  speculative  Atlieism,  and  to  deny 
that  the  Infinite  exists  at  all.  ^^^^  And  it  must  be  admit- 
led  that,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  one  si<le  only 
of  the  problem,  tliat  of  the  inconceivability  of  the  Infinite, 
this  is  the  only  ])osition  logically  tenable  by  those  who 
Wi)idil  make  man's  ])ower  ot  thought  the  exact  measure  of 
his  duty  of  belief     For  the  infinite,  as  inconceivable,  is 
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necessarily  shown  to  be  non-existent ;  unless  we  renounce 
the  claim  of  reason  to  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
by  admitting  that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  what  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  comprehend.  But  the  logical  advan- 
tage of  the  atheistic  alternative  vanishes,  as  soon  as  we 
view  the  question  from  the  other  side,  and  endeavor  posi- 
tively to  represent  in  thought  the  sum  total  of  existence  as 
a  limited  quantity.  A  limit  is  itself  a  relation  ;  and  to  con- 
ceive a  limit  as  such,  is  virtually  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  correlative  on  the  other  side  of  it.  (3")  By  a  law 
of  thought,  the  significance  of  which  has  perhaps  not  yet 
been  fully  investigated,  it  is  imjDossible  to  conceive  a  finite 
object  of  any  kind,  without  conceiving  it  as  one  out  of 
many,  —  as  related  to  other  objects,  coexistent  and  ante- 
cedent. A  first  moment  of  time,  a  first  unit  of  space,  a  def- 
inite sum  of  all  existence,  are  thus  as  inconceivable  as  the 
opposite  'suppositions  of  an  infinity  of  each.  (33)  "While 
it  is  impossible  to  represent  in  thought  any  object,  except 
as  finite,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  represent  any  finite 
object,  or  any  aggregate  of  finite  objects,  as  exhausting  the 
universe  of  being.  Thus  the  hypothesis  which  would 
annihilate  the  Infinite  is  itself  shattered  to  pieces  against 
the  rock  of  the  Absolute ;  and  we  are  involved  in  the  self- 
contradictory  assumption  of  a  limited  universe,  which  yet 
can  neither  contain  a  limit  in  itself,  nor  be  limited  by  any- 
thing beyond  itself.  For  if  it  contains  a  limit  in  itself,  it  is 
both  limiting  and  limited,  both  beyond  the  limit, -and 
within  it ;  and  if  it  is  limited  by  anything  else,  it  is  not  the 
universe.  (^9) 

To  sum  up  briefly  this  portion  of  my  argument.  The 
conception  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  from  whatever 
side  w^e  view  it,  appears  encompassed  with  contradictions. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  supposing  such  an  object  to 
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exist,  Avlicther  alone  or  in  conjnnction  -with  others;  and 
there  is  u  contradiction  in  suj)[)osing  it  not  to  exist.  There 
is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  one ;  and  tliere  is  a 
contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  many.  There  is  a  contra- 
diction in  conceiving  it  as  personal;  and  there  is  a  contra- 
diction in  conceiving  it  as  impersonal.  It  cannot  Avithout 
contradiction  be  represented  as  active ;  nor,  without  equal 
contradiction,  be  represented  as  inactive.  It  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  the  sum  of  all  existence  ;  nor  yet  can  it  be  con- 
ceived as  a  part  only  of  that  sum.  A  contradiction  thus 
thoroughgoing,  while  it  sufficiently  shows  the  impotence  of 
human  reason  as  an  a  ^^rj'ort  judge  of  all  truth,  yet  is  not 
in  itself  inconsistent  with  any  form  of  religious  belief.  For 
it  tells  with  equal  force  against  all  belief  and  all  unbeliet^ 
and  therefore  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  belief  cannot 
be  determined  solely  by  reason.  Xo  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  it  in  favor  of  universal  skepticism ;  iirst, 
because  universal  skepticism  ecpially  destroys  itself;  and 
secondly,  because  the  contradictions  thus  detected  belong 
not  to  the  use  of  reason  in  general,  but  only  to  its  exer- 
cise on  one  particular  object  of  thought.  It  may  teach  us 
that  it  is  our  duty,  in  some  instances,  to  believe  that  which 
we  cannot  conceive;  but  it  does  not  require  us  to  disbe- 
lieve anything  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving. 

What  we  have  hitherto  been  examining,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  not  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  in  itself,  but  only 
our  own  conception  of  that  nature.  The  distortions  of 
the  image  reflected  may  arise  only  from  the  inequalities 
of  the  mirror  reflecting  it.  And  this  consideration  leads 
us  naturally  back  to  the  second  of  the  two  methods  of 
religious  j)hilosophy  which  were  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ])rcsent  Lecture.  If  the  attempt  to  grasp  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  Divine  Object  of  religious  tliought 
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thus  fails  us  on  every  side,  we  have  no  resource  but  to 
recommence  our  inquiry  by  the  oj^posite  process,  that  of 
investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  Subject.  Such  an 
investigation  will  not,  indeed,  solve  the  contradictions 
which  our  previous  attempt  has  elicited;  but  it  may  serve 
to  show  us  why  they  are  insoluble.  If  it  cannot  satisfy  to 
tlie  full  the  demands  of  reason,  it  may  at  least  enable  us 
to  lay  a  reasonable  foundation  for  the  rightful  claims  of 
belief.  If,  from  an  examination  of  the  laws  and  limits  of 
human  consciousness,  we  can  show  that  thought  is  not,^ 
and  cannot  be,  the  measure  of  existence ;  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  contradictions  which  arise  in  the  attempt 
to  conceive  the  infinite,  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  nature 
of  that  which  we  would  conceive,  but  in  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  conceiving ;  that  they  are  such  as  must  nec- 
essarily accompany  every  form  of  religion,  and  every  re- 
nunciation of  religion ;  we  may  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a 
recognition  of  the  separate  provinces  of  Reason  and  Faith. 
This  task  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  my  next  Lec- 
ture. MeanAvhile,  I  Avould  add  but  a  few  words,  to  point 
out  the  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our  previous 
inquiry.  It  is  this :  that  so  far  is  human  reason  from  being 
able  to  construct  a  scientific  Theology,  independent  of 
and  superior*  to  Revelation,  that  it  cannot  even  read  the 
alphabet  out  of  which  that  Theology  must  be  framed.  It 
has  not  been  without  much  hesitation  that  I  have  ventured 
to  address  you  in  language  seldom  heard  in  this  place,  — 
to  transi)ort  to  the  preacher's  i)ulpit  the  vocabulary  of 
metaphysical  speculation.  But  it  was  only  by  such  a 
course  that  I  could  hoi)e  to  bring  the  antagonist  j^rincit 
pies  of  true  and  false  religious  philosophy  face  to  face 
with  each  other.  It  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  opinions,  to  show  how  intimately,  in  various 
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ages,  the  current  tonus  of  religious  belief  or  unbelief 
liave  been  connected  with  tlie  pi-ev;iiling  systems  of  spec- 
ulative i»liil<)sopliy.  It  was  in  no  small  degree  because 
the  })hiloso|)hy  ot  Kant  identifieil  religion  witii  morality, 
and  maintained  that  the  supernatural  and  the  historical 
were  not  necessary  to  belief  ;(*^)  that  Paulus  exj)laincd 
away  tlie  miracles  of  Christ,  as  misrepresentations  of  nat- 
ural events  ;(^^)  and  Wegscheider  claimed  for  the  moral 
reason  supreme  authority  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture ;(^-)  and  Riihr  i)romulgated  a  new  Creed,  from  a\  hich 
all  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  rejecte<l,  to  make  way  for 
ethical  precei)ts.  t"*-^'  It  was  in  like  manner  because  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel  was  felt  to  be  incomjjatible  with  the 
belief  in  a  ]tersonal  God,  and  a  jiersonal  Christ,  and  a 
supernatural  revelation  ;(^^)  that  Vatke  rejected  the  Old 
Testament  history,  as  irreconcilable  with  the  j)hilosophi- 
cal  law  of  religious  development  ;<^)  and  Strauss  endeav- 
ored by  minute  cavils  to  invalidate  the  Gospel  narrative, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  theory  of  an  ideal  Christ, 
manifeste<l  in  the  wIkjIc  human  race  ;(^'^)  and  Feuerbach 
maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  but  humanity  dei- 
fied, and  that  the  belief  in  a  superhuman  God  is  contra- 
dictory in  itseltj  and  ]»ernicious  in  its  consequences^"*') 
An<l  ifi  by  wandering  for  a  little  while  in  the  tangled 
mazes  of  metaphysical  speculation,  we  can  test  the  worth 
of  the  substitute  which  this  j)hilosophy  offers  us  in  the 
place  of  the  faith  which  it  rejects;  if  we  can  show  how 
little  such  a  substitute  can  satisfy  even  the  intellect  of 
man  (to  the  heart  it  does  not  ])retend  to  apju-al),  the 
inquiry  may  do  some  service,  slight  and  in<lire(t  tliouudj 
it  be,  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Truth,  by  suggesting  to 
the  wavering  disciple,  ere  he  quits  the  blaster  with  whom 
lie   has   liitherto    walked,   the   pregnant   question    of  the 
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Apostle,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? "  ^  When  Phi- 
losophy succeeds  in  exhibiting  in  a  clear  and  consistent 
form  the  Infinite  Being  of  God;  when  her  opposing  schools 
are  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite  takes  place,  or  the  marks  by 
which  it  is  to  be  discerned  when  known  ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  she  claim  to  speak  as  one  having  authority  in 
controversies  of  Faith.  But  while  she  speaks  with  stam- 
mering lips,  and  a  double  tongue ;  while  she  gropes  her 
way  in  darkness,  and  stumbles  at  every  step ;  while  she 
has  nothing  to  offer  us  but  the  alternative  of  principles 
which  abjure  consciousness,  or  a  consciousness  which  con- 
tradicts itself,  we  may  well  pause  before  we  ap2:)eal  to  her 
decisions  as  the  gauge  and  measure  of  religious  truth. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  I  have  perhaps  departed  from 
the  customary  language  of  the  pulpit,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  —  namely,  in  dealing  with 
the  ideas  common  to  Theology  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
terms  of  the  latter,  rather  than  in  those  of  the  former. 
But  there  is  a  line  of  argument,  in  which  the  vague  gen- 
eralities of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  may  be  more 
reverently  and  appropriately  employed  than  the  sacred 
names  and  titles  of  God.  For  we  almost  instinctively 
shrink  bick  from  the  recklessness  which  thrusts  forward, 
on  every  occasion,  the  holiest  names  and  things,  to  be 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  controversy.  We  feel  that  the  name  of  Him 
whom  we  worship  may  not  lightly  be  held  up  as  a  riddle 
for  prying  curiosity  to  j^uzzle  over :  we  feel  that  the  Di- 
vine Personality  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  pitted  in  the  arena  of  disputation,  against  the  lifeless 
abstractions  and  sophistical  word-j  ugglings  of  Pantheism. 

1  St.  John  vi.  G8. 
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AVe  feel  that,  though  Goil  is  indecl,  in  His  incomprclien- 
sible  Essence,  absohitc  and  infinite,  it  is  not  as  the  Abso- 
lute and  Infinite  that  He  ai)peals  to  the  love  and  the  fear 
and  tlie  reverence  of  Ilis  creatures.  We  feel  that  the  life 
of  reHgion  lies  in  tlie  human  rehitions  in  wliich  God  re- 
veals Himself  to  man,  not  in  the  divine  perfection  wliich 
those  relations  veil  and  modify,  though  without  wholly 
concealing.  We  feel  that  the  God  to  whom  we  pray,  and 
in  whom  we  trust,  is  not  so  much  the  God  eternal  and 
infinite,  without  body,  parts,  or  passions  (tliougli  we 
acknowledge  that  He  is  all  these),  as  the  God  who  is 
"  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kind- 
ness, and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil."  ^  (^S)  Tiiose  who 
have  observed  the  jn-evailing  character  of  certain  schools 
of  religious  thought,  in  that  country  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  made  Religion  speak  the  language  of  ^Meta- 
physics;  tliose  who  have  observed  how  often,  in  modern 
literature,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  most  sacred 
names  are  ])layed  M'ilh,  in  familiar,  almost  in  contemptuous 
intimacy,  will  need  no  other  j)roof  to  convince  them  that 
we  cannot  attach  t-oo  much  importance  to  the  duty  of 
separating,  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected,  the  language  of 
l)rayer  and  praise  from  the  definitions  and  distinctions  of 
philosophy. 

The  metaphysical  difficulties  which  have  been  ex]iil)ite<l 
in  the  course  of  this  Lecture  almost  suggest  of  themselves 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  treated.  AVe  must 
begin  with  that  which  is  within  us,  not  with  that  wliich  is 
above  us;  with  the  philosophy  of  ]\lan,  not  Avith  that  of 
God.  Instead  of  asking,  wliat  arc  the  facts  and  laws  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  or  in  the  Divine  Nalin-c, 
by   virtue   of   whic-h    certain    conceptions   present    certain 

1  Joel  ii.  i:{. 
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anomalies  to  the  human  mind,  we  should  rather  ask,  what 
are  the  facts  and  laws  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  by  virtue  of  which  it  finds  itself  involved  in  contra- 
dictions, whenever  it  ventures  on  certain  courses  of  specu- 
lation. Philosophy,  as  well  as  Scripture,  rightly  employed, 
will  teach  a  lesson  of  humility  to  its  disciple ;  exhibiting, 
as  it  does,  the  spectacle  of  a  creature  of  finite  intuitions, 
surrounded  by  partial  indications  of  the  Unlimited;  of 
finite  conceptions,  in  the  midst  of  partial  manifestations 
of  the  Incomprehensible.  Questioned  in  this  spirit,  the 
voice  of  Philosophy  will  be  but  an  echo  of  the  inspired 
language  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  uj^on  me.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  too  wonderful  for  me :  it  is  high ;  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it."  ^ 

1  Psalm  cxxxix.  5,  6. 


LECTURE    III. 

AND  HE  SAID,  TIIOU  CANST  NOT  SEE  MY  FACE;  FOR  THERE  SHALL  X<> 
MAN  SEE  3IE,  AND  LIVE.  AND  THE  LORD  SAID,  BEHOLD,  THERE  IS 
A  PLACE  BY  ME,  AND  THOU  SHALT  STAND  Ul'ON  A  ROCK:  AND  IT 
SHALL  COME  TO  PASS,  WHILE  MY  GLORY  PA88ETH  BY,  THAT  1  WILL 
PUT  THEE  IN  A  CLEFT  OF  THE  ROCK,  AND  WILL  COVER  THEE  WITH 
MY  HAND  WHILE  I  PASS  BY:  AND  I  WILL  TAKE  AWAY  MINE  HAND, 
AND  THOU  SHALT  SEE  MY  BACK  PARTS;  BUT  MY  FACE  SHALL  NOT 
BE    SEEN.  —  EXODUS    XXXIH.  20-23. 

My  la.st  Lecture  wa.s  chiefly  occupied  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  tlic  Ab.solute  and  the  Lifinite,  —  ideas 
which  are  iiKlispensablc  to  the  foundation  of  a  nietapliys- 
ical  Theolo<,^y,  and  of  whicli  a  clear  and  distinct  consciou.s- 
ncss  mu.st  be  accjuired,  if  such  a  Tlieology  is  to  exist  at  all. 
I  attempted  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  these  ideas  for 
Buch  a  purpose,  by  reason  of  the  contradictions  which  to 
our  apprehension  they  necessarily  involve  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  result  of  that  attempt  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows.  We  are  compelled,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Ab- 
solute and  Infinite  Being,  —  a  belief  which  appears  forced 
upon  us,  as  the  complement  of  our  consciousness  of  the 
relative  and  the  finite.  But  the  instant  we  attemj)t  to 
analyze  the  ideas  thus  suggested  to  us,  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  to  an  intelligible  conception  <»f  tluni,  we  are  on 
every  side  involved  in  inextricable  confusion  an«l  contra- 
diction. It  is  no  matter  from  what  j)oint  of  view  we  com- 
mence our  examination;  —  whether,  with  the  Theist,  wo 
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admit  the  coexistence  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  as 
distinct  realities;  or,  with  the  Pantheist,  deny  the  real 
existence  of  the  Finite ;  or,  witli  the  Atheist,  deny  the 
real  existence  of  the  Infinite  ;  —  on  each  of  these  supposi- 
tions alike,  our  reason  appears  divided  against  itself,  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  truth  of  one  hypothesis,  and  yet 
unable  to  overcome  the  apparent  impossibilities  of  each. 
The  philosophy  of  Rationalism,  thus  traced  upwards  to 
its  higliest  principles,  finds  no  legitimate  resting-j^lace, 
from  which  to  commence  its  deduction  of  religious  con- 
sequences. 

In  the  present  Lecture,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  ofier 
some  explanation  of  the  singular  phenomenon  of  human 
thought,  which  is  exhibited  in  these  results.  I  propose  to 
examine  the  same  ideas  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite 
from  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  see  if  any  light  can 
be  thrown  on  tlie  anomalies  wliich  they  present  to  us,  by 
a  reference  to  the  mental  laws  under  which  they  are 
formed.  Contradiction,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate 
import,  is  in  itself  not  a  quality  of  things,  but  a  mode  in 
which  they  are  viewed  by  the  mind;  and  the  inquiry 
which  it  most  immediately  suggests  is,  not  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  those  mental  conditions  under  which  it  is 
elicited  in  thought.  Such  an  examination,  if  it  does  not 
enable  us  to  extend  the  sphere  of  thought  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  may  at  least  serve  to  make  us  more  distinctly 
conscious  of  its  true  boundai  ies. 

The  much-disputed  question,  to  what  class  of  mental 
phenomena  the  religious  consciousness  belongs,  must  be 
postponed  to  a  later  stage  of  our  inquiry.  At  present,  Ave 
are  concerned  with  a  more  general  investigation,  which  the 
answer  to  that  question  will  in  nowise  affect.      Whether 
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the  relation  of  ni:iTi  to  Goil  Le  iiriinarily  jd'tscnkMl  to  tlic 
huninn  iniiicl  in  the  form  of  knowledge,  or  of  feelini^,  or 
of  j)ractieal  impulse,  it  can  be  given  only  as  a  mode  of 
consciousness,  subject  to  those  conditions  under  which 
alone  consciousness  is  possible.  AVhatever  knowledge  is 
imparted,  whatever  impulse  is  communicated,  whatever 
feeling  is  excited,  in  man's  mind,  must  take  jdace  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  its  human  re-cipieiit, 
and  must  exhibit  such  characteristics  as  the  laws  of  that 
constitution  impose  upon  it.  A  brief  examination  of  the 
conditions  of  human  consciousness  in  general  will  tiius 
form  a  proper  j)reliminary  to  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
religious  consciousness  in  particular. 

Now,  in  the  first  j)lace,  the  very  conception  of  Con- 
sciousness, in  whatever  mode  it  may  be  manifested,  neces- 
sarily implies  dinti)ic(io)i  hctxceen  one  object  and  another. 
To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious  of  something;  and 
that  something  can  only  be  known  jis  that  wliich  it  is,  by 
being  distinguished  from  that  Mliich  it  is  not.<^)  But 
distinction  is  necessarily  limitaticjn;  for,  if  one  object  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  another,  it  must  possess  some  form 
of  existence  which  the  other  lias  not,  or  it  must  not  pos- 
sess some  form  which  the  other  lias.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Infinite  cannot  be  distinguished,  as  such,  from  the 
Finite,  by  the  absence  of  any  quality  which  the  Finite 
possesses ;  for  such  absence  would  be  a  limitation.  Nor 
yet  can  it  l)e  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  an  attribute 
wliich  the  Finite  has  not;  for,  as  no  finite  ]>art  can  boa 
constituent  of  an  infinite  whole,  this  difVereiitial  charac- 
teristic must  itself  be  infinite;  and  must  at  the  same  time 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  linite.  We  are  thus 
thrown  baek  upon  our  former  impossibility;  for  this  sec- 
ond iiiilnite  will  be  distinjruished  from    tlu'   fnilt<'  bv  the 
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absence  of  qualities  which  the  latter  possesses.  A  con- 
sciousness of  the  Infinite  as  such  tlius  necessarily  involves 
a  self-contradiction;  for  it  implies  the  recognition,  by 
limitation  and  difterence,  of  that  which  can  only  be  given 
as  unlimited  and  indifferent.  (2) 

That  man  can  be  conscious  of  the  Infinite,  is  thus  a  sup- 
position which,  in  the  A'ery  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
annihilates  itself  Consciousness  is  essentially  a  limita- 
tion ;  for  it  is  the  determination  of  the  mind  to  one  ac- 
tual out  of  many  possible  modifications.  But  the  Infinite, 
if  it  is  to  be  conceived  at  all,  must  be  conceived  as  poten- 
tially everything  and  actually  nothing  ;  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  general  which  it  cannot  become,  it  is  thereby 
limited ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  particular  which  it 
actually  is,  it  is  thereby  excluded  from  being  any  other 
thing.  But  again,  it  must  also  be  conceived  as  actually 
everything  and  potentially  nothing ;  for  an  unrealized  po- 
tentiality is  likewise  a  limitation.  (3)  If  the  infinite  can  be 
that  which  it  is  not,  it  is  by  that  A'ery  possibility  marked 
out  as  incomplete,  and  capable  of  a  higher  perfection.  If 
it  is  actually  everything,  it  possesses  no  characteristic  fea- 
ture, by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  anything  else, 
and  discerned  as  an  object  of  consciousness. 

This  contradiction,  which  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  infinite  is  a  positive  object  of  human 
thought,  is  at  once  accounted  for,  when  it  is  regarded  as 
the  mere  negation  of  thought.  If  all  thought  is  limita- 
tion,—  if  whatever  we  conceive  is,  by  the  very  act  of  con- 
ception, regarded  as  finite,  —  the  infinite^  from  a  human 
point  of  view,  is  merely  a  name  for  the  absence  of  those 
conditions  mider  which  tliought  is  possible.  To  speak  of 
a  Conception  of  the  Infinite  is,  therefore,  at  once  to  affirm 
those  conditions  and  to  deny  them.     The  contradiction, 
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wliich  we  iliscover  in  such  a  conception,  is  only  that  wliicli 
we  liave  ourselves  placed  there,  hy  tacitly  assuinini^  the 
conceivability  of  the  inconceivahle.  Tiie  condition  ol'i-on- 
sciousness  is  distinction ;  and  the  condition  of  distinctiijn 
is  limitation.  AVe  have  no  consciousness  of  Being  in  gen- 
eral which  is  not  some  Being  in  particuhir;  a  thinf/^  in  con- 
sciousness, is  one  thing  out  of  many.  In  assuming  the 
possibility  of  an  infinite  object  of  consciousness,  I  assume, 
therefore,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  limited  and  unlimited; 
—  actually  something,  without  which  it  could  not  be  an 
object  of  consciousness,  and  actually  nothing,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  infinite.  ("*) 

Rationalism  is  thus  only  consistent  with  itself,  when  it 
refuses  to  attribute  consciousness  to  God.  Consciousness, 
in  the  only  form  in  which  we  can  conceive  it,  implies  limi- 
tation anil  change,  —  the  perception  of  one  object  out  of 
many,  and  a  comparison  of  that  object  with  others.  To  be 
always  conscious  of  the  same  object,  is,  humaidy  s}>eaking, 
not  to  be  conscious  at  all;'^)  and,  beyond  its  human  mani- 
festation, we  can  have  no  conception  of  what  conscious- 
ness is.  Viewed  on  the  side  of  the  object  of  consciousness, 
the  same  principle  will  carry  us  further  still.  Existence 
itself,  that  so-called  highest  category  of  thought,  is  only 
conceivable  in  the  form  of  existence  modified  in  some  par- 
ticular manner.  Strip  off  its  modification,  and  the  ap- 
jiarcnt  ]>ara<lox  of  the  (Jerman  ]>hilosopher  becomes  liter- 
ally true  ; —  ]>ure  being  is  ])ure  nothing. (''')  We  have  no 
conce|)tion  of  existence  whicli  is  not  existence  in  some 
j>articJilar  manner;  and  if  we  abstract  from  the  maimer, 
we  have  nothing  left  to  constitute  the  existence.  Those 
who,  in  their  horror  of  what  they  call  anlhro|»omorphism, 
or  anthro])opathy,  refuse  to  rej)resent  the  Deity  under 
symbols   borrowed   from    the   limitations  of  bumau  con- 
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eciousness,  are  bound,  in  consistency,  to  deny  that  God 
exists ;  for  the  conception  of  existence  is  as  human  and  as 
limited  as  any  other.  The  conclusion  which  Fichte  boldly 
announces,  awful  as  it  is,  is  but  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  his  i^remises.  "  The  moral  order  of  the  universe  is  it- 
self God :  we  need  no  other,  and  we  can  comprehend  no 
other."  ( ' ) 

A  second  characteristic  of  Consciousness  is,  that  it  is 
only  possible  in  the  form  of  a  relation.  There  must  be  a 
Subject,  or  person  conscious,  and  an  Object,  or  thing  of 
which  he  is  conscious.  There  can  be  no  consciousness 
without  the  union  of  these  two  factors ;  and,  in  that  union, 
each  exists  only  as  it  is  related  to  the  other.  (8)  The  sub- 
ject is  a  subject,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious  of  an  ob- 
ject :  the  object  is  an  object,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  appre- 
hended by  a  subject :  and  the  destruction  of  either  is  the 
destruction  of  consciousness  itself  It  is  thus  manifest 
that  a  consciousness  of  the  Absolute  is  equally  self-con- 
tradictory with  that  of  the  Infinite.  To  be  conscious  of 
the  Absolute  as  such,  we  must  know  that  an  object,  which 
is  given  in  relation  to  our  consciousness,  is  identical  with 
one  which  exists  in  its  own  nature,  out  of  all  relation  to 
consciousness.  But  to  know  this  identity,  we  must  compare 
the  two  together ;  and  such  a  comparison  is  itself  a  contra- 
diction. We  are  in  fact  required  to  compare  that  of  which 
we  are  conscious  with  that  of  which  we  are  not  conscious ; 
the  comparison  itself  being  an  act  of  consciousness,  and 
only  possible  through  the  consciousness  of  both  its  objects. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that,  even  if  we  could  be  conscious  of 
the  absolute,  we  could  not  possibly  know  that  it  is  the  ab- 
solute :  and,  as  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  object  as  such, 
only  by  knowing  it  to  be  what  it  is,  this  is  equivalent  to  an 
admission  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  absolute  at 
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all.  As  an  object  of  consciousness,  everything  is  necessarily 
relative  ;  an«l  what  a  thing  may  be  out  of  consciousness,  no 
mode  of  eonst-iousness  can  tell  us. 

This  contradiction,  again,  admits  of  the  same  explanation 
as  the  former.  Our  whole  notion  of  existence  is  necessarily 
relative ;  for  it  is  existence  as  conceived  by  us.  But  Kx- 
istinwe^  as  we  conceive  it,  is  but  a  name  for  the  several  ways 
in  which  objects  are  presented  to  our  consciousness,  —  a 
general  term,  embracing  a  variety  of  relations.  The  Ahso- 
bitc,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  term  expressing  no  object  of 
thought,  but  only  a  denial  of  the  relation  by  which  thought 
is  constituted.  To  assume  absolute  existence  as  an  object 
of  thought,  is  thus  to  sui)pose  a  relation  existing  when  the 
related  terms  exist  no  longer.  An  object  of  thought  ex- 
ists, as  such,  in  and  through  its  relati<m  to  a  thinker;  while 
the  Absolute,  as  such,  is  indei)endent  of  all  relation.  The 
Conception  of  tJte  Ah.'^ohtte  thus  implies  at  the  same  time 
the  presence  and  the  absence  of  the  relation  by  which 
thought  is  constituted  ;  and  our  various  endeavors  to  rep- 
resent it  are  only  so  many-Hiodified  forms  of  the  contra- 
diction involved  in  our  original  assumption.  Here,  too,  the 
contradiction  is  one  which  we  ourselves  have  made.  It 
does  not  imply  that  the  Absolute  cannot  exist ;  but  it  im- 
plies, most  certainly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  exist- 
ing. (9) 

Philosophers  who  are  anxious  to  avoid  tiiis  conclusion 
have  sometimes  attempted  to  evade  it,  by  asserting  that  we 
may  have  in  consciousness  a  partial,  but  not  a  total  knowl- 
edge of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  <^^)  But  here  again 
the  supposition  refutes  itself.  To  have  a  partial  knowledge 
of  an  ol)ject,  is  to  know  a  part  of  it,  but  not  the  whole. 
I>ut  the  part  of  tlie  infinite  which  is  supposed  to  be  known 
must  be  itself  either  infinite  or  finite.     If  it  is  infinite,  it 
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jDresents  the  same  difficulties  as  before.  If  it  is  finite,  tlie 
point  in  question  is  conceded,  and  our  consciousness  is  al- 
lowed to  be  limited  to  finite  objects.  But  in  truth  it  is  ob- 
vious, on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  neither  the  Absolute 
nor  the  Infinite  can  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  whole 
comj^osed  of  parts.  ISTot  the  Absolute  ;  for  the  existence 
of  a  whole  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of  its  parts.  Xot 
the  Infinite ;  for  if  any  part  is  infinite,  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  w^hole  ;  and  if  each  part  is  finite,  no  num- 
ber of  such  parts  can  constitute  the  Infinite. 

It  would  be  possible,  did  my  limits  allow,  to  pursue  the 
argument  at  length,  through  the  various  special  modifica- 
tions which  constitute  the  subordinate  forms  of  conscious- 
ness. But  with  reference  to  the  present  inquiry,  it  will  be 
sufiicient  to  notice  two  other  conditions,  under  which  all 
consciousness  is  necessarily  manifested ;  both  of  which 
have  a  special  bearing  on  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
theological  Controversy. 

All  human  consciousness,  as  being  a  change  in  our  men- 
tal state,  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  law  of  Time,  in  its 
two  manifestations  of  Succession  and  Duration.  Every 
object,  of  whose  existence  we  can  be  in  any  way  conscious, 
is  necessarily  apprehended  by  us  as  succeeding  in  time  to 
some  former  object  of  consciousness,  and  as  itself  occupy- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  time.  In  the  former  point  of  view, 
it  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  whatever 
succeeds  something  else,  and  is  distinguished  from  it,  is 
necessarily  apprehended  as  finite ;  for  distinction  is  itself 
a  limitation.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  is  no  less  man- 
ifest that  whatever  is  conceived  as  having  a  continuous 
existence  in  time  is  equally  apprehended  as  finite.  For 
continuous  existence  is  necessarily  conceived  as  divisible 
into  successive  moments.     One  portion  has  already  gone 
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by;  anotlior  is  yut  to  come;  each  successive  moment  is 
related  to  something  wliieh  has  preceded,  and  to  sometliing 
whicli  is  to  follow:  and  out  of  such  relations  the  entire 
existence  is  made  up.  The  acts,  by  which  such  exist- 
ence is  manifested,  being  continuous  in  time,  have,  at  any 
given  moment,  a  further  activity  still  to  come :  the  object 
so  existing  must  therefore  always  be  regarded  as  capable 
of  becoming  something  which  it  is  not  yet  actually,  —  as 
having  an  existence  incomplete,  and  receiving  at  each  in- 
stant a  further  completion.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that, 
if  all  objects  of  human  thought  exist  in  time,  no  such  ob- 
ject can  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  or  representing  the  true 
nature  of  an  Infinite  Being. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  limitation,  it  follows, 
that  an  act  of  Creation^  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
—  that  is  to  say,  an  absolutely  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
])henomena,  preceded  by  no  temporal  antecedent,  —  is  to 
human  thought  inconceivable.  To  represent  in  thought 
the  first  act  of  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  I  must  conceive 
myself  as  placed  in  imagination  at  the  point  at  which  tem- 
poral succession  commences,  and  as  thus  conscious  of  the 
relation  ]>etween  a  phenomenon  in  time  and  a  reality  out 
of  time.  But  the  consciousness  of  such  a  relation  implies 
a  consciousness  of  both  the  related  members ;  to  realize 
which,  the  mind  must  be  in  and  out  of  time  at  the  same 
moment.  Time,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  limited; 
for  to  conceive  a  first  or  last  moment  of  time  Avould  be  to 
conceive  a  consciousness  into  which  time  enters,  preccdcMl 
or  followed  by  one  from  which  it  is  absent.  liut,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  infinite  succession  in  time  is  equally  incon- 
ceivable ;  for  this  succession  also  cannot  be  bounded  by 
time,  and  therefore  can  only  be  apprehended  by  one  who 
is  himself  free  from  (lie  law  of  conceiviuLC  in  time.     From 
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a  human  point  of  view,  such  a  conception  could  only  be 
formed  by  thrusting  back  the  boundary  forever;  —  a  pro- 
cess which  itself  would  require  an  infinite  time  for  its 
accomj^lishment.  (^^)  Clogged  by  these  counter  impossi- 
bilities of  thought,  two  opi^osite  speculations  have  in  vain 
struggled  to  find  articulate  utterance,  the  one  for  the  hy- 
jiothesis  of  an  endless  duration  of  finite  changes,  the  other 
for  that  of  an  existence  prior  to  duration  itself.  It  is  per- 
haps another  aspect  of  the  same  difiiculty,  that,  among 
various  theories  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  the  idea 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
foreign  to  ancient  philosophy,  (i^) 

The  limited  character  of  all  existence  which  can  be  con- 
ceived as  having  a  continuous  duration,  or  as  made  up  of 
successive  moments,  is  so  far  manifest,  that  it  has  been 
assumed,  almost  as  an  axiom,  by  philosophical  theologians, 
that  in  the  existence  of  God  there  is  no  distinction  between' 
past,  i^resent,  and  future.  "  In  the  changes  of  things,"  says 
Augustine,  there  is  a  j^ast  and  a  future :  in  God  there  is 
a  present,  in  which  neither  past  nor  future  can  be."  (^2) 
"Eternity,"  says  Boethius,  "is  the  perfect  possession  of 
interminable  life,  and  of  all  that  life  at  once : "  (^^)  and 
Aquinas,  accepting  the  definition,  adds,  "Eternity  has 
no  succession,  but  exists  all  together,  "(i"^)  But,  whether 
this  assertion  be  literally  true  or  not  (and  this  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining),  it  is  clear  that  such  a  mode  of 
existence  is  altogether  inconceivable  by  us,  and  that  the 
words  in  which  it  is  described  represent  not  thouglit,  but 
the  refusal  to  think  at  all.  It  is  impossible  that  man,  so 
long  as  he  exists  in  time,  should  contemplate  an  object  in 
whose  existence  there  is  no  time.  For  the  thought  by 
which  lie  contemplates  it  must  be  one  of  liis  own  mental 
states :  it  must  have   a  bemnninGr  and  an   end :  it  must 
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occupy  a  certain  portion  of  duration,  as  a  fact  of  Iuuikui 
consciousness.  There  is  therefore  no  manner  of  reseni- 
bhince  or  community  of  nature  between  the  representative 
thought  and  tliat  whicli  it  is  supposed  to  represent ;  for  the 
one  cannot  exist  out  of  time,  and  the  otlier  cannot  exist  in 
it. (^'^)  ^iiyj  more:  even  were  a  mode  of  representation 
out  of  time  possible  to  a  man,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
lie  should  know  it  to  be  so,  or  make  any  subsequent  use  of 
the  knowledge  thus  conveyed  to  him.  To  be  conscious 
of  a  thought  as  mine,  I  must  know  it  as  a  present  condi- 
tion of  my  consciousness:  to  know  that  it  has  been  mine, 
I  must  remember  it  as  a  past  condition ;  and  past  and  pres- 
ent are  alike  modes  of  time.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  as  existing  out  of  time,  even 
su}>posing  it  to  take  place  at  all,  cannot  be  known  to  be 
taking  })lace,  cannot  be  remembered  to  have  taken  place, 
and  cannot  be  made  available  for  any  purpose  at  any  period 
of  our  temporal  life.  (^") 

The  command,  so  often  urged  ui)on  man  by  philosophei'S 
and  theologians  of  various  ages  and  schools,  "  In  contem- 
plating God,  transcend  time,"  (i"*)  if  meant  for  anything 
more  than  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "Be 
man  no  more;  be  thyself  God."  It  amounts  to  the  admis- 
sion that,  to  know  the  infinite,  the  human  mind  must  itself 
be  infinite;  because  an  object  of  consciousness,  which  is  in 
any  way  limited  by  the  conditions  of  human  thought,  can- 
not be  accepted  as  a  representation  of  the  unlimited.  But 
two  infinites  cannot  be  conceive<l  as  existing  together;  and 
if  the  mind  of  man  must  become  infinite  to  know  Ciod,  it 
must  itself  be  God.^^)  Pantheism,  or  self-acknowledged 
falsehood,  are  thus  the  only  alternatives  possible  un«ler  this 
prece|»t.  If  the  human  mind,  remaining  in  reality  finite, 
merely  fancies  itself  to  be  infinite  in  its  coutemjilation  of 
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God,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  itself  based  on  a  falsehood. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  merely  imagines  itself  to  be, 
but  actually  is,  infinite,  its  personality  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  infinity  of  the  Deity ;  its  human  existence  is  a  delu- 
sion :  God  is,  literally  and  properly,  all  that  exists ;  and 
the  Finite,  which  appears  to  be,  but  is  not,  vanishes  before 
the  single  existence  of  the  One  and  All. 

Subordinate  to  the  general  law  of  Time,  to  which  all 
consciousness  is  subject,  there  are  two  inferior  conditions, 
to  which  the  two  great  divisions  of  consciousness  are  sev- 
erally subject.  Our  knowledge  of  body  is  governed  by 
the  condition  of  space  ;  our  knowledge  of  mind  by  that  of 
personality.  I  can  conceive  no  qualities  of  body,  save  as 
liaving  a  definite  local  i^osition ;  and  I  can  conceive  no 
qualities  of  mind,  save  as  modes  of  a  conscious  self.  With 
the  former  of  these  limitations  our  present  argument  is  not 
concerned;  but  the  latter,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
conception  of  spiritual  existence,  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  philosophical  value  of  man's  conception 
of  an  infinite  Mind. 

The  various  mental  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  God  — 
Benevolence,  Holiness,  Justice,  Wisdom,  for  example  —  can 
be  conceived  by  us  only  as  existing  in  a  benevolent  and 
holy  and  Just  and  wise  Being,  who  is  not  identical  with 
any  one  of  his  attributes,  but  the  common  subject  of  them 
all ;  in  one  word,  in  a  Person.  But  Personality,  as  we 
conceive  it,  is  essentially  a  limitation  and  a  relation.  (-^) 
Our  own  personality  is  presented  to  us  as  relative  and 
limited;  and  it  is  from  that  presentation  that  all  our 
representative  notions  of  personality  are  derived.  Person- 
ality is  presented  to  us  as  a  relation  between  the  conscious 
self  and  the  various  modes  of  his  consciousness.  There  is 
no   personality   in    abstract   thought   without    a   thinker: 
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there  is  no  lliinker,  unless  he  exercises  some  mode  of 
tliought.  rersonality  is  also  a  limitation  ;  lor  the  thought 
and  the  thinker  are  distinguished  from  and  limit  each 
other;  and  the  several  modes  of  thought  are  distinguished 
each  from  each  by  limitation  likewise.  If  I  am  any  one 
of  my  own  thoughts,  I  live  and  die  with  each  successive 
moment  of  my  consciousness.  If  I  am  not  any  one  of  my 
own  thoughts,  I  am  limited  by  that  very  difference,  and 
each  thought,  as  diftercnt  from  another,  is  limited  also. 
This,  too,  has  been  clearly  seen  by  philosophical  theologi- 
ans; and  accordingly,  they  have  maintained  that  in  God 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  subject  of  conscious- 
ness and  its  modes,  nor  between  one  mode  and  another. 
"God,"  says  Augustine,  "is  not  a  Spirit  as  regards  sub- 
stance, and  good  as  regards  quality ;  but  both  as  regards 
substance.  The  justice  of  God  is  one  with  his  goodness 
and  with  his  blessedness ;  and  all  are  one  with  his  spirit- 
uality." (-1)  But  this  assertion,  if  it  be  literally  true  (and 
of  this  we  have  no  means  of  judging),  annihilates  Person- 
ality itself,  in  the  only  form  in  which  we  can  conceive  it. 
"VVe  cannot  transcend  our  own  personality,  as  we  cannot 
transcend  our  own  relation  to  time :  and  to  speak  of  an 
Absolute  and  Infinite  Person,  is  simply  to  use  language 
to  which,  however  true  it  may  be  in  a  superhuman  sense, 
no  mode  of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach  itself. 

But  are  we  therefore  justified,  even  on  pliilosophical 
grounds,  in  denying  the  Personality  of  God?  or  do  we 
g.iin  a  higher  or  a  truer  representation  of  Ilim,  by  asserting, 
with  the  ancient  or  the  modern  Pantheist,  that  God,  as 
absolute  and  infinite,  can  have  neither  intelligence  nor 
will?  (22)  Far  from  it.  We  dishonor  God  far  more  by 
idcMitifying  Him  with  the  feeble  and  negative  impotence  of 
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thought,  which  we  are  pleased  to  style  the  Infinite,  than 
by  remaining  content  within  those  limits  which  He  for  his 
own  good  purposes  has  imposed  upon  us,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  a  manifestation,  imperfect  indeed  and  inade- 
quate, and  acknowledged,  to  be  so,  but  still  the  highest 
idea  that  we  can  form,  the  noblest  tribute  that  we  can 
offer.  Personality,  with  all  its  limitations,  though  fir 
from  exhibiting  the  absolute  nature  of  God  as  He  is,  is  yet 
truer,  grander,  more  elevating,  more  religious,  than  those 
barren,  vague,  meanmgless  abstractions  in  which  men  bab- 
ble about  nothing  under  the  name  of  the  Infinite.  Per- 
sonal, conscious  existence,  limited  though  it  be,  is  yet  the 
noblest  of  all  existences  of  which  man  can  dream  ;  for  it  is 
that  by  which  all  existence  is  revealed  to  him :  it  is 
grander  than  the  grandest  object  which  man  can  know ; 
for  it  is  that  which  knows,  not  that  which  is  known.  (23) 
"Man,"  says  Pascal,  "is  but  a  reed,  the  frailest  in  nature; 
but  he  is  a  reed  that  thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole 
universe  should  arm  itself  to  crush  him;  —  a  vapor,  a  drop 
of  water,  will  suffice  to  destroy  him.  But  should  the  uni- 
verse crush  him,  man  would  yet  be  nobler  than  that  which 
destroys  him ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies ;  while  of  the 
advantage  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe 
knows  nothing."  (24)  It  is  by  consciousness  alone  that  we 
know  that  God  exists,  or  that  we  are  able  to  offer  Him 
any  service.  It  is  only  by  conceiving  Him  as  a  Conscious 
Being,  that  we  can  stand  in  any  religious  relation  to  Him 
at  all ;  tliat  we  can  form  such  a  representation  of  Him  as 
is  demanded  by  our  spiritual  wants,  insufficient  though  it 
be  to  satisfy  our  intellectual  curiosity. 

It  is  from  the   intense  consciousness   of  our  own  real 
existence  as  Persons,  that  the  conception  of  reality  takes 
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its  rise  in  our  iiiiiids:  it  is  tliroiigli  tlint  consciousness 
alone  th.'it  we  can  raise  oursehes  to  the  liiintest  image  of 
tlie  supreme  reality  of  God.  What  is  reality,  and  what  is 
appearance,  is  the  riddle  which  Philosophy  has  ])ut  forth 
from  the  birthday  of  human  thought ;  and  tlie  only 
approach  to  an  answer  has  been  a  voice  from  the  depths 
of  the  personal  consciousness:  "I  think;  therefore  I 
am."  C-^)  In  the  antithesis  between  the  thinker  and  the 
object  of  his  thought,  —  between  myself  and  that  which  is 
related  to  me, — we  find  the  type  and  the  source  of  the 
universal  contrast  between  the  one  and  the  man}-,  the  per- 
manent and  the  changeable,  the  real  and  the  apparent. 
That  wdiich  I  see,  that  wliich  I  hear,  that  which  I  think, 
that  which  I  feel,  changes  and  passes  away  with  each 
moment  of  my  varied  existence.  I,  who  see,  and  hear, 
and  think,  and  feel,  am  the  one  continuous  self,  whose 
existence  gives  unity  and  connection  to  the  whole.  Per- 
sonality comprises  all  that  we  know  of  that  M'hich  exists: 
relation  to  personality  comprises  all  that  we  know  of  that 
which  seems  to  exist.  And  when,  fi-om  the  little  world  of 
man's  consciousness  and  its  objects,  we  would  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  the  inexhaustible  universe  beyond,  and  ask,  to 
whom  all  this  is  related,  the  higliest  existence  is  still  the 
highest  personality  ;  and  the  Source  of  all  Being  reveals 
Himself  by  His  name,  I  AM.M2G) 

If  there  is  one  dream  of  a  godless  philosophy  to  which, 
beyond  all  others,  every  moment  of  our  consciousness 
gives  the  lie,  it  is  that  which  subordinates  the  indi\  idu.d 
to  the  universal,  the  ])erson  to  the  species;  which  deifies 
kinds  and  realizes  classifications  ;  which  sees  Being  in  gen- 
eralization, and  Appearance  in  limitation;  which  regards 
the  living  and  conscious  man  as  a  wave  on  the  ocean  of 

Kxodus  iii.  II. 
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the  unconscious  infinite ;  liis  life,  a  momentary  tossing  to 
and  fro  on  the  shifting  tide  ;  his  destiny,  to  be  swallowed 
uj^  in  the  formless  and  boundless  universe.  (^7)  The  final 
conclusion  of  this  philosophy,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
voice  of  consciousness,  is,  "I  think;  therefore  I  am  not." 
When  men  look  around  them  in  bewilderment  for  that 
which  lies  within  them ;  when  they  talk  of  the  enduring 
species  and  the  perishing  individual,  and  would  find,  in 
the  abstractions  which  their  own  minds  have  made,  a 
higher  and  truer  existence  than  in  the  mind  which  made 
them;  —  they  seek  for  that  which  they  know,  and  know 
not  that  for  which  they  seek.  (28)  They  would  fain  lift  up 
the  curtain  of  their  own  being,  to  view  the  picture  which 
it  conceals.  Like  the  painter  of  old,  they  know  not  that 
the  curtain  is  the  picture.  (-^) 

It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  think  of  God  as  personal ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  believe  that  He  is  infinite.  It  is  true  that 
we  cannot  reconcile  these  two  representations  with  each 
other ;  as  our  conception  of  personality  involves  attributes 
apparently  contradictory  to  the  notion  of  infinity.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  contradiction  exists  any  where 
but  in  our  own  minds :  it  does  not  follow  that  it  implies 
any  impossibility  in  the  absolute  nature  of  God.  The 
apparent  contradiction,  in  this  case,  as  in  those  previously 
noticed,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  human  thinker  to  transcend  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  own  consciousness.  It  pro^Ts  that  there  are 
limits  to  man's  power  of  thought ;  and  it  proves  no  more. 

The  preceding  considerations  are  equally  conclusive 
against  both  the  methods  of  metapliysical  theology  de- 
scribed in  my  last  Lecture,  —  that  which  commences  with 
the  divine  to  reason  down  to  the  human,  and  that  which 
commences  with  the  human  to  reason  up  to  the  divine. 
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For  though  the  more  abstract  expression  of  t/ie  infinite^ 
■\vlieii  ri'garcled  as  indieating  notliing  more  than  the  nega- 
tion of  liniitatinn,  an«l,  tlierefore,  of  eoneeivahilit y,  is  not 
contradictory  in  itseUi  it  becomes  so  tl»e  instant  we  at- 
temj)t  to  nj>ply  it  in  reasoning  to  any  object  of  tliought. 
A  thing  —  an  object  —  an  attribute  —  a  person  —  or  any 
other  term  signifying  one  out  of  many  possible  objects  of 
consciousness,  is  by  that  very  rehuion  necessarily  declared 
to  be  finite.  An  infinite  thing,  or  object,  or  attribute,  or 
person,  is,  therefore,  in  the  same  moment  declared  to  be 
V)oth  finite  an<l  infinite.  We  cannot,  therefore,  start  from 
any  abstract  assunii)tion  of  the  divine  infinity,  to  reason 
downwards  to  any  ol)ject  of  hunian  tliouglit.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  all  human  attributes  are  conceived 
under  the  conditions  of  difterence,  and  relation,  and  time, 
and  personality,  we  cannot  represent  in  thought  any  such 
attribute  magnified  to  infinity ;  for  this,  again,  is  to  con- 
ceive it  as  finite  and  infinite  at  the  same  time.  AVe  can 
conceive  such  attributes,  at  the  utmost,  oidy  indeJiHitehj : 
that  is  to  say,  we  may  withdraw  our  thought,  for  the  mo- 
ment, from  the  fact  of  their  being  limited  ;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  them  as  i))finite:  tliat  is  to  say,  we  cannot  pos- 
itively lliink  of  the  absence  of  the  limit;  for,  the  instant 
we  attempt  to  do  so,  the  antagonist  elements  of  the  con- 
cej)tion  exclude  one  another,  and  annihilate  the  whole. 

There  remains  but  one  subterfuge  to  which  Philosophy 
can  have  recourse,  before  she  is  driven  to  confess  that  tlic 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  beyond  her  grasp.  If  con- 
sciousness is  against  her,  she  must  endeavor  to  get  rid  of 
consciousness  itself.  And,  accordingly,  the  most  distiii- 
gtiished  representatives  of  this  ])hilosophy  in  recent  limes, 
however  widely  difiering  upon  other  ([uestions,  agree  in 
maintaining  that  tlie  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
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infinite  must  be  laid  in  a  point  beyond  consciousness.  ('^'^) 
But  a  system  wbicli  starts  from  tbis  assumption  postubites 
its  own  fliibire  at  tbe  outset.  It  attempts  to  prove  tbat 
consciousness  is  a  delusion ;  and  consciousness  itself  is 
made  tbe  instrument  of  proof;  for  by  consciousness  its 
reasonings  must  be  framed  and  apprebended.  It  is  by 
reasonings,  conducted  in  conformity  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  tbougbt,  tbat  tbe  pbilosopber  attempts  to  sbow  tbat  tbe 
higbest  manifestations  of  reason  are  above  tbose  laws.  It 
is  by  representations,  exbibited  under  tbe  conditions  of 
time  and  diiference,  tbat  tbe  pbilosopber  endeavors  to 
prove  tbe  existence,  and  deliver  tbe  results,  of  an  intuition 
in  wbicb  time  and  difference  are  annibilated.  Tbey  tbus 
assume,  at  tbe  same  moment,  tbe  trutb  and  tbe  falsehood 
of  tbe  normal  consciousness ;  tbey  divide  tbe  buman  mind 
against  itself;  and  by  tbat  division  prove  no  more  tban 
tbat  two  supposed  faculties  of  tbougbt  mutually  invalidate 
eacb  other's  evidence.  Tbus,  by  an  act  of  reason,  philos- 
ophy destroys  reason  itself:  it  passes  at  once  from  ration- 
alism to  mysticism,  and  makes  inconceivability  the  crite- 
rion of  trutb.  In  dealing  with  religious  truths,  the  theory 
wbicb  repudiates  with  scorn  tbe  notion  of  believing  a 
doctrine  although  it  is  incomprehensible,  springs  at  one 
desperate  bound  clear  over  faith  into  credulity,  and  pro- 
claims that  its  own  principles  must  be  believed  because 
they  are  incomprehensible.  The  rhetorical  paradox  of 
tbe  fervid  African  is  adopted  in  cold  blood  as  an  axiom  of 
metaphysical  speculation  :  "  It  is  certain,  because  it  is  im- 
possible." (31)  Such  a  theory  is  open  to  two  fatal  objec- 
tions,—  it  cannot  be  communicated,  and  it  cannot  be 
verified.  It  cannot  be  communicated  ;  for  the  communi- 
cation must  be  made  in  words ;  and  the  meaning  of  tbose 
words  must  be  understood;  and  tbe  understanding  is  a 
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State  of  the  normal  consciousness.  It  cannot  he  verified ; 
for,  to  verify,  wc  must  compare  tlie  autlior's  exjyericncc 
"vvitli  our  own;  and  such  a  comparison  is  agjiin  a  state  of 
consciousness.  Let  it  he  granted  for  a  moment,  tliougli 
the  concession  refutes  itself,  that  a  man  may  liave  a  cogni- 
zance of  the  infinite  hy  some  mode  of  knowledge  which 
is  ahove  consciousness.  lie  can  never  say  that  the  idea 
thus  acquired  is  like  or  imlike  that  ])ossessed  hy  any  other 
man ;  for  likeness  implies  comparison ;  and  comparison  is 
only  possilde  as  a  mode  of  consciousness,  and  hetween 
ohjects  regarded  as  limited  and  related  to  each  other. 
That  wliich  is  out  of  consciousness  cannot  he  pronounced 
true;  for  truth  is  the  corresj)ondence  hetween  a  conscious 
representation  and  the  ohject  which  it  represents.  Neither 
can  it  he  ])ronounced  false;  for  falsehood  consists  in  the 
lisagreement  hetween  a  similar  representation  and  its 
ol)ject.  Here,  then,  is  the  very  suicide  of  Rationalism. 
To  jirove  its  own  truth  and  the  falsehood  of  antagonistic 
systems,  it  postulates  a  condition  un<ler  M'hich  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood  is  possihle. 

Tiie  results,  to  which  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness has  conducted  us,  may  he  hriefly  summed  up  as 
follows.  Our  whole  consciousness  manifests  itself  as  sul)ject 
to  ecu-tain  liinits,  which  we  are  unahle,  in  any  act  of  thought, 
to  transgress.  Tiiat  which  falls  within  these  limits,  as  an 
ohject  of  thought  is  known  to  us  as  relative  nndjinife.  The 
existence  of  a  limit  to  our  powers  of  thought  is  manifested 
hy  the  consciousness  of  contrdd'ictio)},  which  implies  at  the 
^ame  time  an  attempt  to  think  and  an  inahility  to  accom- 
l)Iish  that  attempt.  Ihit  a  limit  is  necessarily  conceived  as 
a  relation  hetween  somethijig  within  and  something  without 
itself;  and  thus  the  consciousness  of  a  limit  of  thought 
implies,  though  il  does  nut  directly  present  to  us,  the  exist- 
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eiice  of  something  of  which  Ave  do  not  and  cannot  think. 
When  we  Hft  np  our  eves  to  that  bhie  vault  of  heaven, 
which  is  itself  but  the  hmit  of  our  own  power  of  sight,  we 
are  compelled  to  suppose,  though  we  cannot  perceive,  the 
existence  of  space  beyond,  as  well  as  within  it ;  we  regard 
the  boundary  of  vision  as  parting  the  visible  from  the  invis- 
ible. And  when,  in  mental  contemplation,  we  are  conscious 
of  relation  and  difference,  as  the  limits  of  our  power  of 
thought,  we  regard  them,  in  like  manner,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  conceivable  and  the  inconceivable  ;  though  we 
are  unable  to  penetrate,  in  thought,  beyond  the  nether 
sphere,  to  the  unrelated  and  unlimited  which  it  hides  from 
us.  (^^^  The  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  thus,  like  the  In- 
conceivable and  the  Imperceptible^  names  indicating,  not  an 
object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere 
absence  of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  pos- 
sible. The  attempt  to  construct  in  thought  an  object  an- 
swering to  such  names,  necessarily  results  in  contradiction  ; 
—  a  contradiction,  however,  which  we  have  ourselves  pro- 
duced by  the  attempt  to  think  ;  —  whicli  exists  in  the  act  of 
thought,  but  not  beyond  it ;  —  which  destroys  the  concep- 
tion as  such,  but  indicates  nothing  concerning  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  that  which  we  try  to  conceive.  It 
proves  our  own  impotence,  and  it  proves  nothing  more.  Or 
rather,  it  indirectly  leads  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
that  Infinite  which  we  cannot  conceive ;  for  the  denial  of  its 
existence  involves  a  contradiction,  no  less  than  the  assertion 
of  its  conceivability.  We  thus  learn  that  the  provinces  of 
Reason  and  Faith  are  not  coextensive ;  —  that  it  is  a  duty, 
enjoined  by  Reason  itself,  to  believe  in  that  which  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend. 

I  have  now  concluded  that  portion  of  my  argument  in 
which  it  was  necessarv  to  investii^ate  in  abstract  tei-ms  the 
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limits  of  Iiinnan  tlioiiLclit  in  gt'iieral,  as  a  j)rolimiiiaiy  to  ihe 
examination  of  religious  thought  in  j)articular.  As  yet,  wo 
have  viewed  only  the  negative  si<le  of  nian^s  eonsciousness ; 
—  we  have  seen  how  it  does  not  represent  Go<l,  and  why  it 
does  not  so  ri-prcscnt  Iliin.  Tli^re  remains  still  to  be  at- 
tempted the  j)Ositive  side  of  the  same  incpiiry,  —  namely, 
what  does  our  consciousness  actually  tell  us  concerning  the 
Divine  Existence  and  Attributes;  and  how  does  its  testi- 
mony agree  with  that  furnished  by  Revelation.  In  i)rose- 
cuting  this  further  inquiry,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  conline 
myself  to  topics  more  resembling  those  usually  handled  in 
this  place,  and  to  language  more  strictly  appropriate  to  the 
treatment  of  Christian  Theology.  Yet  there  are  advantages 
in  the  method  which  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  which  may,  I 
trust,  be  accepteil  as  a  suflicient  cause  for  whatever  may 
have  sounded  strange  and  obscure  in  its  phraseology.  So 
long  as  the  doubts  an<l  dilliculties  of  ])hilosophical  specula- 
tion are  familiar  to  us  only  in  their  religious  aspect  and  lan- 
guage, so  long  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  defect  or  perplexity  in  the  evidences  of  religion,  by 
which  it  is  placed  in  apparent  antagonism  to  the  more  obvi- 
ous and  unquestionable  conclusions  of  reason.  A  very  brief 
examination  of  cognate  questions  in  their  metai)hysical 
aspect,  will  suffice  to  dissipate  this  misapprehension,  and  to 
show  that  the  philoso|>hical  difficulties,  which  rationalists 
profess  to  discover  in  Christian  doctrines,  are  in  fact  inher- 
ent in  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  must  accompany 
every  atteinj>t  at  religious  or  irreligious  speculation. 

There  is  also  another  consideration,  which  may  justify  the 
Christian  preacher  in  examining,  at  times,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  hmnan  ))hilosophy,  apart  from  their  special 
application  to  religious  truths.  A  religious  association  may 
sometimes  serve  to  disiruisc  the  real  character  of  a  line  of 
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thought  which,  without  that  association,  would  have  little 
power  to  mislead.  Speculations  which  end  in  unbelief  are 
often  commenced  in  a  believing  spirit.  It  is  painful,  but  at 
the  same  time  instructive,  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  by 
which  an  unstable  disciple  often  tears  off  strip  by  strip  the 
wcddino-  frarment  of  his  faith, — scarce  conscious  the  while  of 
his  own  increasing  nakedness,  —  and  to  mark  how  the  lan- 
guage of  Christian  belief  may  remain  almost  untouched, 
when  the  substance  and  the  life  have  departed  from  it. 
While  Philosophy  speaks  nothing  but  the  language  of 
Christianity,  we  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  two  are 
really  one  ;  that  our  own  speculations  are  but  leading  us  to 
Christ  by  another  and  a  more  excellent  way.  Many  a 
young  aspirant  after  a  philosophical  faith,  trusts  himself  to 
the  trackless  ocean  of  rationalism  in  the  spirit  of  the  too- 
confident  Apostle :  "  Lord,  bid  me  to  come  unto  thee  on  the 
w^ater."  ^  And  for  a  while  he  knows  not  how  deep  he  sinks, 
till  the  treacherous  surface  on  which  he  treads  is  yielding 
on  every  side,  and  the  dark  abyss  of  utter  unbelief  is  yawn- 
ing to  swallow  him  up.  Well  is  it  indeed  with  those  who, 
even  in  that  last  fearful  hour,  can  yet  cry,  "  Lord,  save  me !" 
and  can  feel  that  supporting  hand  stretched  out  to  grasp 
them,  and  hear  that  voice,  so  warning,  yet  so  comforting, 
"  O  tliou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  " 

But  who  that  enters  upon  this  course  of  mistrust  shall 
dare  to  say  that  such  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  Far  better  is 
it  to  learn  at  the  outset  the  nature  of  that  unstable  surfiice 
on  which  we  M'ould  tread,  without  being  tempted  by  the 
phantom  of  religious  promise,  which  shines  delusively  over 
it.  He  who  hath  ordered  all  things  in  measure  and  number 
and  weight,-  has  also  given  to  the  reason  of  man,  as  to  his 
life,  its  boundaries,  which  it  cannot  pass.^     And  if,  in  the 

1  St.  Matthc^v  xiv.  28.  2  -Wisdom  xi.  20,  3  Job  xiv.  5. 
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investigation  uf  those  boundaries,  we  have  turned  for  a  little 
while,  to  speak  the  language  of  human  pliilosophy,  the  re- 
sult will  but  be  to  show  that  philosophy,  rigiitly  understood, 
teaches  one  lesson  with  the  saered  volume  of  Kevelation. 
With  that  lesson  let  us  conclude,  as  it  is  given  in  the  words 
of  our  own  judicious  divine  and  philosopher.  "Dangerous 
it  were  for  tlio  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade  far  into  the 
doings  of  the  Most  High  ;  whom  although  to  know  be  life, 
and  joy  to  make  mention  of  His  name  ;  yet  our  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  Him  not  as  indeed  He 
is,  neither  can  know  Him :  and  our  safest  eloquence  con 
cerning  Him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess  without  confes- 
sion that  His  glory  is  inexplicable,  His  greatness  above  our 
capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth ; 
therefore  it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few."(33) 
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LECTURE    IV. 

O     TIIOU     THAT     HEAREST     PRAYER,     UXTO     TIIEE     SHALL    ALL    FLESH 
C03IE.  — PSALM   LXV.  2. 

That  the  Finite  cannot  comprehend  the  Infinite,  is  a 
truth  more  frequently  admitted  in  theory  than  applied  in 
practice.  It  has  been  expressly  asserted  by  men  who,  al- 
most in  the  same  breath,  have  proceeded  to  lay  down  canons 
of  criticism,  concerning  the  purpose  of  Revelation,  and  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  importance  or  insignificance,  of  particu- 
lar doctrines,  on  grounds  which  are  tenable  only  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  perfect  and  intimate  knowledge  of  God's  Na- 
ture and  Counsels.  <i)  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring 
down  the  above  truth  from  general  to  special  statements  ; 
—  to  inquire  more  particularly  wherein  the  limitation  of 
man's  faculties  consists,  and  in  what  manner  it  exhibits 
itself  in  the  products  of  thought.  This  task  I  endeavored 
to  accomplish  in  ray  last  Lecture.  To  pursue  the  conclusion 
thus  obtained  to  its  legitimate  consequences  in  relation  to 
Theology,  we  must  next  inquire  how  the  human  mind,  thus 
limited,  is  able  to  form  the  idea  of  a  relation  between  man 
and  God,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  God 
which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  this  relation.  The 
purpose  of  our  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  religious 
thought;  and,  for  this  pur[)0se,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
from  the  limits  of  thought  and  of  human  consciousness  in 
general,  to  those  particular  forms  of  consciousness  which,  in 
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thouglit,  or  in  some  other  luude,  especially  cuiistilute  llie 
essence  of  Kelii^ion. 

Reasonings,  probable  or  demonstrative,  in  proof  of  the 
being  and  attribntes  of  God,  have  met  with  a  very  dilferent 
reception  at  diti*erent  periods.  Elevated  at  one  time,  by  the 
injudicions  zeal  of  their  advocates,  to  a  certainty  and  im- 
portance to  which  they  have  no  legitimate  claim,  at  another, 
by  an  etpially  extravagant  rciiction,  they  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  the  mass  to  some  sweeping  princii)le  of  criticism,  or 
destroyed  i)iecemeal  by  minnte  objections  in  detail.  "While 
one  school  of  theologians  has  endeavored  to  raise  the  whole 
edifice  of  the  Christian  Faith  on  a  basis  of  metaphysical 
proof,  <2)  others  have  either  expressly  maintained  that  the 
understanding  lias  nothing  to  do  with  religious  belief,  or 
have  indirectly  attempted  to  establish  the  same  conclusion 
by  special  refutations  of  the  particular  reasonings.  (3) 

An  examination  of  the  actual  state  of  the  human  mind, 
as  regards  religious  ideas,  will  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  it  is  not  through  reasoning  that  men 
obtain  the  first  intimation  of  their  relation  to  the  Deity  ;  an«l 
that,  had  they  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  alone,  it  is  possible  that  no  such  intimation  might 
have  taken  place  ;  or  at  best,  that  it  would  have  been  but 
as  one  guess,  out  of  many  equally  plausible  and  equally  nat- 
ural. Those  who  lay  exclusive  stress  on  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  marks  of  design  in  the  world,  or 
from  the  necessity  of  supposing  a  first  cause  of  all  phe- 
nomena, overlook  the  fact  that  man  learns  to  jiray  before  he 
learns  to  reason,  —  that  he  feels  within  him  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  instinct  of  worshij>,  be- 
fore he  can  argue  from  effects  to  causes,  or  estimate  the 
traces  of  wisdom   and  btuievolence   scattered   thron;'h   the 
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creation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  arguments  ^vh.ic•h  would 
be  msufficient  to  create  the  notion  of  a  Suj^reme  Being  in  a 
mind  previously  destitute  of  it,  may  have  great  force  and 
value  in  enlarging  or  correcting  a  notion  already  existing, 
and  in  justifying  to  the  reason  the  unreasoning  convictions 
of  the  heai't.  The  belief  in  a  God,  once  given,  becomes  the 
nucleus  round  which  subsequent  experiences  cluster  and 
accumulate  ;  and  evidences  which  would  be  obscure  or  am- 
biguous, if  addressed  to  the  reason  only,  become  clear  and 
convincing,  when  interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  religious 
consciousness. 

We  may  therefore,  without  hesitation,  accede  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  great  critic  of  metaphysics,  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  speculative  reason  is  unable  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  can  only  correct  our  con- 
ception of  such  a  Being,  supposing  it  to  be  already  ob- 
tained. (4)  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  protest 
against  the  pernicious  extent  to  which  the  reliction  against 
the  use  of  the  reason  in  theology  has  in  too  many  instan- 
ces been  carried.  When  the  same  critic  tells  lis  that  yve 
cannot  legitimately  infer,  from  the  order  and  design  visible 
in  the  w^orld,  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  its  Cre- 
ator, because  a  degree  of  power  and  wisdom  short  of  the 
very  highest  might  possibly  be  suthcient  to  produce  all  the 
effects  which  we  are  able  to  discern ;  (S)  or  when  a  later 
writer,  following  in  the  same  track,  condemns  the  argu- 
ment from  final  causes,  because  it  represents  God  exclu- 
sively in  the  aspect  of  an  artist;  <^)  or  when  a  third  writer, 
of  a  different  school,  tells  us  that  the  processes  of  thought 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  soul,  the  organ  of  religion  ;  (') 
—  we  feel  that  systems  which  condemn  the  use  of  reason- 
ing in  sacred  tilings  may  be  equally  one-sided  and  extrava- 
gant with  those  which  assert  its  supreme  authority.     Rea- 
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sonintj^  must  not  be  c'uiitlcimK'<l  for  failing  to  acconij»lish 
what  MO  possible  mode  of  hmuaii  consciousness  ever  does 
or  can  accomj)lish.  If  consciousness  itself  is  a  limitation ; 
if  every  mode  of  consciousness  is  a  determination  of  the 
mind  in  one  particular  manner  out  of  many  possible; — it 
follows  inileed  that  the  infinite  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
man's  arguments;  but  only  as  it  is  also  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  feelings  or  his  volitions.  We  cannot  indeed  reason 
to  the  existence  of  an  infinite  Cause  from  the  presence  of 
finite  eftects,  nor  contemplate  the  infinite  in  a  finite  mode 
of  knowledge;  but  neither  can  we  feel  the  infinite  in  the 
form  of  a  finite  affection,  nor  discern  it  as  the  hiw  of  a 
finite  action.  If  our  whole  consciousness  of  God  is  partial 
and  incomplete,  composed  of  various  attributes  manifested 
in  various  relations,  why  should  we  condemn  the  reason- 
ing which  represents  Ilim  in  a  single  aspect,  so  long  as  it 
neither  asserts  nor  implies  that  that  aspect  is  the  only  one 
in  which  He  can  be  represented?  If  man  is  not  a  creature 
composed  solely  of  intellect,  or  solely  of  will,  why  should 
any  one  clement  of  his  nature  be  excluded  from  j>articipat- 
ing  in  the  pervading  consciousness  of  Ilim  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ?^  A  religion  based 
solely  on  the  reason  may  starve  on  barren  abstractions,  or 
bewilder  itself  with  inexplicable  contradictions;  but  a 
religion  which  repu<liates  thought  to  take  refuge  in  feeling, 
abandons  itself  to  the  wild  follies  of  fanaticism,  or  the  dis- 
eased ecstasies  of  mysticism ;  while  one  which  acknowl- 
edges the  ])ractical  energies  alone,  may  indeed  attain  to 
Stoicism,  but  will  fall  far  short  of  Christianity.  It  is  our 
duty  indeed  to  pray  with  the  spirit;  but  it  is  no  less  our 
duty  to  ])ray  with  the  understanding  also.- 

Taking,  then,  as  the  basis  of  our  iiKjuiry,  thr  admission 

*  ActiJ  xvii.  28.  2  1  Corinthians  xiv.  l.'». 
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that  the  whole  consciousness  of  man,  vrlictlier  in  thought, 
or  in  feeling,  or  in  volition,  i.s  limited  in  the  manner  of  its 
operation  and  in  the  objects  to  which  it  is  related,  let  us 
endeavor,  with  regard  to  the  religious  consciousness  in  par- 
ticular, to  separate  from  each  other  the  complicated  threads 
which,  in  their  united  web,  constitute  the  conviction  of 
man's  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being.  In  distinguishing, 
howevei-,  one  portion  of  these  as  forming  the  origin  of  this 
conviction,  and  another  portion  as  contributing  rather  to 
its  further  development  and  direction,  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  maintain  or  imply  that  the  former  could  have 
existed  and  been  recognized,  prior  to  and  independently  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  latter.  Consciousness,  in  its  earli- 
est discernible  form,  is  only  possible  as  the  result  of  an 
union  of  the  reflective  with  the  intuitive  faculties.  A  state 
of  mind,  to  be  known  at  all  as  existing,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  other  states ;  and,  to  make  this  distinction, 
we  must  think  of  it,  as  well  as  experience  it.  Without 
thought  as  well  as  sensation,  there  could  be  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  existence  of  an  external  world :  without 
thought  as  well  as  emotion  and  volition,  there  could  be  no 
consciousness  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Sensation 
without  thought  would  at  most  amount  to  no  more  than 
an  indefinite  sense  of  uneasiness  or  momentary  irritation, 
without  any  power  of  discerning  in  what  manner  we  are 
affected,  or  of  distinguishing  our  successive  affections  fiom 
each  other.  To  distinguish,  for  example,  in  the  visible 
world,  any  one  object  from  any  other,  to  know  the  house  as 
a  house,  or  the  tree  as  a  tree,  we  must  be  able  to  refer  thcMu 
to  distinct  notions  ;  and  such  reference  is  an  act  of  thought. 
The  same  condition  holds  good  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness also.  In  whatever  mental  affection  we  become  con- 
scious of  our  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being,  we  can  discern 
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tliat  consciousness,  as  such,  only  l)y  ri-flectinpj  uj)on  it  as 
conccivcMl  uikUt  its  projdT  notion.  Without  tliis,  we  couM 
not  know  our  ivlijj^ious  consciousness  to  be  what  it  is;  an<l, 
as  tlie  knowledge  of  a  fact  of  consciousness  is  identical 
with  its  existence,  —  without  this,  the  religious  conscious- 
ness, as  such,  could  not  exist. 

I>ut,  notwithstanding  this  necessary  cooperation  of  thought 
in  every  manifestation  of  human  consciousness,  it  is  not  to 
the  reflective  faculties  that  we  must  look,  if  we  would  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  religion.  For,  to  the  exercise  of  reflec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  there  should  exist  an  object  on 
which  to  reflect ;  and  though,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  this  object  is  simultaneous  with  the  act 
of  reflecting  upon  it,  yet,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  latter 
j)resupposes  the  former.  Religious  thought,  if  it  is  to  exist 
at  all,  can  only  exist  as  representative  of  some  fact  of  re- 
ligious intuition,  —  of  some  individual  state  of  mind,  in 
which  is  presented,  as  an  immediate  fact,  that  relation  of 
man  to  God,  of  which  man,  by  reflection,  may  become  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  conscious. 

Two  such  states  may  be  specified,  as  dividing  Ijctwcen 
them  the  rude  material  out  of  which  Reflection  builds  uj) 
the  edifice  of  Religious  Consciousness.  These  are  the  Fitl- 
*''i/  ^^f  JJr'prnJr/irc  and  the  Cofiviction  of  floral  Ohll- 
(fatlo)i.  To  these  two  facts  of  the  inner  consciousness 
may  be  traced,  as  to  their  sources,  the  two  great  outward 
acts  by  which  religion  in  various  forms  lias  been  manifested 
among  men  ;  —  Prayer^  by  which  they  seek  to  win  God's 
blessing  upon  the  future,  and  Erpiatlon^  by  wliich  they 
strive  to  atone  for  the  offences  of  the  past.  ('')  The  feeling 
of  Dependence  is  the  instinct  which  urges  us  to  pray.  It 
is  the  feeling  that  our  existence  and  welfare  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  superior  Power;  —  not  of  an  inexorable  Kale  or 
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imrantable  Law ;  but  of  a  Being  having  at  least  so  hr  the 
attributes  of  Personality,  that  He  can  show  fiivor  or  sever- 
ity to  those  dependent  upon  Him,  and  can  be  regarded  by 
them  M-iih  the  feelings  of  hope,  and  fear,  and  reverence, 
and  gratitude.  It  is  a  feeling  similar  in  kind,  though  higher 
in  degree,  to  that  which  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  towards  his  parent,  who  is  first  manifested  to  hb  mind 
as  the  giver  of  such  things  as  are  needful,  and  to  whom  the 
first  language  he  addresses  is  that  of  entreaty.  It  is  the 
feeling  so  fully  and  intensely  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalmist :  '*  Thou  art  he  that  trKik  me  out  of  my 
mother's  womb :  thou  wast  ray  hoj)e,  when  I  hanged  yet 
upon  my  mother's  breasts.  I  have  been  left  unto  thee  ever 
since  I  was  bom  :  thou  art  my  God  even  from  my  mother's 
womb.  Be  not  thou  fiir  from  me,  O  Lord :  thou  art  my 
succour;  haste  thee  to  help  me.  I  will  declare  thy  Xarae 
unto  my  brethren  :  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I 
praise  thee.**  ^  "With  the  first  development  of  consciousness, 
there  grows  up,  as  a  part  of  it,  the  innate  feeling  that  our 
life,  natural  and  spiritual,  is  not  in  our  power  to  sustain  or 
to  prolong  ;  —  that  there  is  One  above  us,  on  whom  we  are 
dependent,  whose  existence  we  learn,  and  whose  presence 
we  realize,  by  the  sure  instinct  of  Prayer.  We  have  thus, 
in  the  Sense  of  Dependence,  the  foundation  of  one  great 
element  of  Religion,  —  the  Fear  of  God. 

But  the  mere  consciousness  of  dependence  does  not  of 
itself  exhibit  the  character  of  the  Being  on  whom  we  de- 
pend. It  is  as  consistent  with  superstition  as  with  religion ; 
—  with  the  belief  in  a  malevolent,  as  in  a  benevolent  Deity : 
it  b  as  much  called  into  existence  by  the  severities,  as  by 
the  mercies  of  God  ;  by  the  suffering  which  we  are  unable 
to  avert,  as  by  the  benefits  which  we  did  not  ourselves  pro- 

i  Psalm  xxii.  9,  10,  19,  22. 
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cure.  (^)  The  Being  on  whom  we  depend  is,  in  that  single 
relation,  manifested  in  the  inlliction  of  pain,  as  well  as  in 
the  bestowal  of  happiness.  But  in  order  to  make  suffering, 
as  well  as  enjoyment,  contribute  to  the  religious  education 
of  man,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  conscious,  not 
merely  of  sniffering^  but  of  5/;?./  —  that  he  should  look 
upon  pain  not  merely  as  inflicted^  but  as  deserved ;  and 
should  recognize  in  its  Author  the  justice  that  punishes,  not 
merely  the  anger  that  harms.  In  the  feeling  of  depend- 
ence, we  are  conscious  of  the  Power  of  God,  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  His  Goodness.  This  deficiency,  however,  is  suj> 
plied  by  the  other  element  of  religion, —  the  Consciousness 
of  Moral  Obligation,  —  carrying  with  it,  as  it  necessarily 
does,  the  Conviction  of  Sin.  It  is  impossible  to  establish, 
as  a  great  modern  philosopher  has  attemj)ted  to  do,  the 
theory  of  an  absolntc  Autonomy  of  the  Will ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  an  obligatory  law,  resting  on  no  basis  but  that  of  its  own 
imperative  character,  t^*^)  Considered  solely  in  itself,  with 
no  relation  to  any  higher  authority,  the  consciousness  of  a 
law  of  obligation  is  a  fact  of  our  mental  constitution,  and  it 
is  no  more.  The  fiction  of  an  absolute  law,  binding  on  all 
rational  beings,  has  only  an  apparent  universality  ;  because 
we  can  only  conceive  other  rational  beings  by  identifying 
their  constitution  with  our  own,  and  making  human  reason 
the  measure  and  representative  of  reason  in  general.  Why 
then  has  one  part  of  our  constitution,  merely  as  such,  an 
imperative  authority  over  the  remainder?  What  right  has 
one  portion  of  the  human  consciousness  to  represent  itself 
as  duty^  and  another  merely  as  inclination  f  There  is  but 
one  answer  possible.  The  moral  Reason,  or  Will,  or  Con- 
science, of  Man,  call  it  by  what  name  we  please,  can  have 
no  authority,  save  as  implanted  in  him  by  some  higher 
Spiritual  Being,  as  a  Law  emanating  from  a  Lawgiver. 

11 
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Man  can  be  a  law  unto  himself,  only  on  the  supposition  that 
he  reflects  in  himself  the  Law  of  God  ;  —  that  he  shows,  as 
the  Apostle  tells  us,  the  works  of  that  law  written  in  his 
heart.-^  If  he  is  absolutely  a  law  unto  himself^  his  duty  and 
his  pleasure  are  undistinguishable  from-  each  other ;  for  he 
is  subject  to  no  one,  and  accountable  to  no  one.  Duty,  in 
this  case,  becomes  only  a  higher  kind  of  pleasure,  —  a  bal- 
ance between  the  j^resent  and  the  future,  between  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  gratification.  We  are  thus  compelled,  by 
the  consciousness  of  moral  obligation,  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  Deity,  and  to  regard  the  absolute  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  as  constituted  by  the  nature  of  that 
Deity.  (^^)  The  conception  of  this  standard,  in  the  human 
mind,  may  indeed  be  faint  and  fluctuating,  and  must  be  im- 
perfect :  it  may  vary  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
of  the  nation  or  the  individual :  and  in  its  highest  human 
representation,  it  must  fall  far  short  of  the  reality.  But  it 
is  present  to  ail  mankind,  as  a  basis  of  moral  obligation  and 
an  inducement  to  moral  progress :  it  is  present  in  the  uni- 
versal consciousness  of  sin  ;  in  the  conviction  that  we  are 
oifenders  against  God  ;  in  the  expiatory  rites  by  which, 
whether  inspired  by  some  natural  instinct,  or  inherited 
from  some  primeval  tradition,  divers  nations  have,  in  their 
various  modes,  striven  to  atone  for  their  transgressions,  and 
to  satisfy  the  wrath  of  their  righteous  Judge.  (12)  However 
erroneously  the  particular  acts  of  religious  service  may  have 
been  understood  by  men  :  yet,  in  the  universal  conscious- 
ness of  innocence  and  guilt,  of  duty  and  disobedience,  of  an 
appeased  and  oftended  God,  there  is  exhibited  the  instinc- 
tive confession  of  all  mankind,  that  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  as  subject  to  a  law  of  obligation,  reflects  and  repre- 
sents, in  some  degree,  the  moral  nature  of  a  Deity  by  whom 
that  obligation  is  imposed. 

1  Romans  ii.  15. 
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But  these  two  elements  of  the  rehgious  consciousness, 
however  real  and  efficient  within  their  own  Hmits,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  which  we  liave  before  noticed 
as  binding  upon  consciousness  in  general.  Neither  in  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  nor  in  tliat  of  obligation,  can  we  be 
directly  conscious  of  the  Absolute  or  the  Infinite,  as  such. 
And  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  tliis  limitation,  inas- 
much as  an  opposite  theory  has  hccn  maintained  ])y  one 
whose  writings  have  had  perhaps  more  influence  than  those 
of  any  other  man,  in  forming  the  modern  religious  philoso- 
phy of  his  own  country ;  and  whose  views;  in  all  their  essen- 
tial features,  have  been  ably  maintaii\ed  and  widely  diffused 
among  ourselves.  According  to  Schleiermacher,  the  essence 
of  Religion  is  to  be  found  in  a  feeling  of  absolute  and  entire 
dependence,  in  which  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  sub- 
ject and  ol)ject  npon  each  otiicr,  which  constitutes  the  ordi- 
nary consciousness  of  mankind,  gives  way  to  a  sense  of 
utter,  passive  helplessness,  —  to  a  consciousness  that  our 
entire  personal  agency  is  annihilated  in  the  presence  of  the 
infinite  energy  of  the  Godhead.  In  our  intercourse  with 
the  world,  he  tells  us,  whether  in  relation  to  nature  or  to 
human  society,  the  feeling  of  freedom  and  that  of  depend- 
ence are  always  i)resent  in  mutual  operation  upon  each 
otlier ;  sometimes  in  ecpiilibrium ;  sometimes  with  a  vast 
preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other  feeling;  but  never 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  either.  IJut  in  our  conununion 
with  God,  there  is  always  an  accompanying  consciousness 
tliat  tho  whole  activity  is  absolutely  and  entirely  dcj»endent 
upon  Him;  that,  whatever  amount  of  fieedoiu  may  be  aj>- 
parent  in  i\w  individual  ni«»inents  of  life,  these  are  but 
detached  and  isolate<l  )K)rtions  of  a  passively  dependent 
whole,  t^**^)  The  theory  is  carried  still  further,  and  expressed 
in  more  positive  terms,  by  an  English  disciple,  who  says  tliat, 
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"Although  man,  while  in  the  midst  of  finite  objects,  always 
feels  himself  to  a  certain  extent  independent  and  free ;  yet 
in  the  presence  of  that  which  is  self-existent,  infinite,  and 
eternal,  he  may  feel  the  sense  of  freedom  utterly  pass  away, 
and  become  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence." 
"Let  the  relation,"  he  contmues,  "of  subject  and  object  in 
the  economy  of  our  emotions  become  such  that  the  whole 
independent  energy  of  the  former  merges  in  the  latter  as  its 
prime  cause  and  present  sustainer;  let  the  subject  become 
as  nothing,  —  not,  indeed,  from  its  intrinsic  insignificance  or 
incapacity  of  moral  action,  but  by  virtue  of  the  infinity  of 
the  object  to  which  it  stands  consciously  opposed :  and  the 
feeling  of  dependence  7niist  become  absolute^'  for  all  finite 
power  is  as  nothing  in  relation  to  the  Infinite."  (^*) 

Of  this  theory  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  contemplates  God  chiefly  in  the  character  of  an  object  of 
infinite  magnitude.  The  relations  of  the  object  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  our  consciousness  of  the  woi'ld,  and  in  that  of  God, 
difter  from  each  other  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  The 
Deity  is  manifested  with  no  attribute  of  personality :  He  is 
merely  the  world  magnified  to  hifinity :  and  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  is  in  fact  that  of  the  annihilation  of  our 
personal  existence  in  the  Infinite  Being  of  the  Universe. 
Of  this  feeling,  the  intelleetual  exponent  is  pure  Pantheism; 
and  the  infinite  object  is  but  the  indefinite  abstraction  of 
Being  in  general,  with  no  distinguishing  characteristic  to 
constitute  a  Deity.  For  the  distinctness  of  an  object  of 
consciousness  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the 
passive  afiection.  As  the  feeling  of  dependence  becomes 
more  powerful,  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  ob- 
ject on  which  we  depend  nmst  necessarily  become  less  and 
less;  for  the  discernment  of  any  object  as  such  is  a  state  of 
mental  energy  and  reaction  of  thought  upon  that  object. 
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Hence  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  supposing  it  pos- 
sible, could  convey  no  consciousness  of  God  as  God,  but 
merely  an  indefinite  impression  of  dependence  upon  some- 
thing. Towards  an  object  so  vague  and  meaningless,  no 
real  religious  relation  is  j)ossible. ^^'^J 

In  the  second  place,  the  consciousness  of  an  absolute  de- 
pendence in  which  our  activity  is  annihilated,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms ;  for  consciour>ness  itself  is  an  activity.  We 
can  be  conscious  of  a  state  of  mind  as  such,  only  by  attend- 
ing to  it ;  and  attention  is  in  all  cases  a  mode  of  our  active 
energy.  Thus  the  state  of  absolute  dependence,  supposing 
it  to  exist  at  all,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  other 
states ;  and,  as  all  consciousness  is  distinction,  it  could  not, 
by  any  mode  of  consciousness,  be  known  to  exist. 

In  the  third  place,  the  theory  is  inconsistent  Avith  the 
duty  of  Prayer.  Prayer  is  essentially  a  state  in  Avhich  man 
is  in  active  relation  towards  God ;  in  which  he  is  intensely 
conscious  of  his  pei-sonal  existence  and  its  wants ;  in  which 
he  endeavors  by  entreaty  to  prevail  with  God.  Let  any 
one  consider  for  a  moment  the  strong  energy  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ajiostle :  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  ibr  the  love  of  the  Spirit, 
that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for 
me  ;"^  or  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  nCcd,  which  per- 
vades that  Psalm  in  which  David  so  emphatically  declares 
his  dej)endencc  upon  (4od :  "^ly  God,  my  God,  look  uj)()n 
me ;  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and  art  so  fiir  from  my 
health,  an<l  from  the  words  of  my  complaint?  O  my  (lod, 
I  crjr-  in  the  day-time,  but  tliou  hearest  not;  and  in  the 
night  season  also  I  take  no  rest; "^  —  let  him  ponder  the 
words  of  our  Lord  himself:  "  Shall  not  God  avenge  Ids  own 
elect,  which  cry  day  and  niglit  unto  liim:"*'  —  and  then 

'  Romnns  xv.  30.  '  Psnlm  xxii.  1.2.  s  Sf.  Ltikc  xviii.  7. 
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let  him  say  if  such  hmguage  is  compatible  with  the  theory 
which  asserts  that  man's  j^ersonality  is  annihilated  in  his 
commnnion  witli  God.  C^^^ 

But,  lastly,  there  is  another  fatal  objection  to  the  above 
theory.  It  makes  our  moral  and  religious  consciousness 
subversive  of  each  other,  and  reduces  us  to  the  dilemma 
that  either  our  fliith  or  our  practice  must  be  founded  on  a 
delusion.  The  actual  relation  of  man  to  God  is  the  same, 
in  whatever  degree  man  may  be  conscious  of  it.  If  man's 
dependence  on  God  is  not  really  destructive  of  his  personal 
freedom,  the  religious  consciousness,  in  denying  that  free- 
dom, is  a  false  consciousness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  man  is 
in  reality  passively  dependent  upon  God,  the  consciousness 
of  moral  responsibility,  which  bears  witness  to  his  free 
agency,  is  a  lying  witness.  Actually,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
we  are  either  totally  dependent,  or,  partially  at  least,  free. 
And  as  this  condition  must  be  always  the  same,  whether  we 
are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  it  follows,  that,  in  proportion  as 
one  of  these  modes  of  consciousness  reveals  to  us  the  truth, 
the  other  must  be  regarded  as  testifying  to  a  falsehood,  (i^) 

Nor  yet  is  it  possible  to  find  in  the  consciousness  of 
moral  obligation  any  immediate  apprehension  of  the  Abso- 
lute and  Infinite.  For  the  free  agency  of  man,  which  in 
the  feeling  of  dependence  is  always  present  as  a  subordi- 
nate element,  becomes  here  the  centre  and  turning-point 
of  the  whole.  The  consciousness  of  the  Infinite  is  neces- 
sarily excluded ;  first,  by  the  mere  existence  of  a  relation 
between  two  distinct  agents;  and,  secondly,  by  the  condi- 
tions under  Avhich  each  must  necessarily  be  conceived  in 
its  relation  to  the  other.  The  moral  consciousness  of  man, 
as  subject  to  law,  is,  by  that  subjection,  both  limited  and 
related;  and  hence  it  cannot  in  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
representation  of  the  Infinite.     Nor  yet  can  such  a  repre- 
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sentation  be  furnished  by  the  other  term  of  the  rehition, — 
that  of  the  floral  Lawgiver,  by  whom  Imman  obligation 
is  enacted.  Fur,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  Lawgiver  must 
be  conceived  as  a  Person;  and  the  only  human  conception 
of  Personality  is  that  of  limitation.  In  the  second  ]»lace, 
the  moral  consciousness  of  such  a  Lawgiver  can  only  be 
conceived  under  the  form  of  a  variety  of  attributes;  and 
ditferent  attributes  are,  by  that  very  divei-sity,  conceived 
as  linite.  Xay,  the  very  conception  of  a  moral  nature  is 
in  itself  the  conception  of  a  limit ;  for  morality  is  the 
compliance  with  a  law ;  and  a  law,  whether  imposed  from 
within  or  from  without,  can  only  be  conceived  to  operate 
by  limiting  the  range  of  possible  actions. 

Yet  along  with  all  this,  though  our  positive  religions 
consciousness  is  of  the  finite  only,  there  yet  runs  through 
the  wliole  of  that  consciousness  the  accompanying  convic- 
tion that  the  Infinite  does  exist,  and  must  exist;  —  though 
of  the  manner  of  that  existence  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tion;  and  that  it  exists  along  with  the  Finite;  —  though 
we  know  not  how  such  a  coexistence  is  possible.  We  can- 
not be  conscious  of  the  Infinite ;  but  we  can  be  and  are 
conscious  of  the  limits  of  our  own  powei*s  of  thought;  and 
therefore  we  know  that  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
conception  is  no  test  of  the  i>ossibility  or  impossibility  of 
existence.  We  know  that,  unless  we  admit  the  existence 
of  the  Infinite,  the  existence  of  the  Finite  is  inexplicable 
and  self-contradictory;  and  yet  wo  know  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Infinite  itself  appears  to  involve  contradictions 
no  less  inexplicable.  In  this  impotence  of  Reason,  we  are 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Faith,  and  to  believe  that  an 
Infinite  Being  exists,  though  we  know  not  how;  :nid  that 
He  is  the  same  with  that  Being  who  is  made  known  in 
consciousness  as  our  Sustainer  and  our  Lawtriver.     For 
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to  deny  that  an  Infinite  Being  exists,  because  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  manner  of  His  existence,  is,  of  two  equally 
inconceivable  alternatives,  to  accept  the  one  which  renders 
that  very  inconceivability  itself  inexplicable.  If  the  Finite 
is  the  universe  of  existence,  thei*e  is  no  reason  why  that 
universe  itself  should  not  be  as  conceivable  as  the  several 
parts  of  which  it  is  comj^osed.  Whence  comes  it  then 
that  our  whole  consciousness  is  compassed  about  with  re- 
strictions, which  we  are  ever  striving  to  pass,  and  ever 
failing  in  the  effort?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  Finite 
cannot  measure  the  Finite?  The  very  consciousness  of 
our  own  limitations  of  thought  bears  witness  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Unlimited,  who  is  beyond  thought.  The 
shadow  of  the  Infinite  still  broods  over  the  consciousness 
of  the  finite;  and  we  wake  up  at  last  from  the  dream  of 
absolute  wisdom,  to  confess,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place;  and  I  knew  it  not."^ 

We  are  thus  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  at  least  one  por- 
tion of  Bacon's  statement  concerning  the  relation  of  human 
knowledge  to  its  object:  "  ISTatura  percutit  intellectum  radio 
directo;  Deus  autem,  propter  medium  inaequale  (creaturas 
scilicet),  radio  refracto.''^^^)  To  have  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  in  God  is  a  very  different  thing  from  having  sufli- 
cient  grounds  for  reasoning  about  Him.  The  religious 
sentiment,  which  compels  men  to  believe  in  and  worship 
a  Suj^reme  Being,  is  an  evidence  of  His  existence,  but  not 
an  exhibition  of  His  nature.  It  proves  that  God  is,  and 
makes  known  some  of  His  relations  to  us ;  but  it  does  not 
prove  what  God  is  in  His  own  Absolute  Being,  (i^)  The 
natural  senses,  it  may  be,  are  diverted  and  colored  by  the 
medium  through  which  they  pass  to  reach  the  intellect, 
and  present  to  us,  not  things  in  themselves,  but  things  as 

1  Genesis  xxviii.  IC 
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they  ap])ear  to  us.  And  this  is  inaniCestly  the  case  witli 
the  religious  consciousness,  which  can  only  represent  the 
Infinite  God  under  finite  forms.  But  we  are  compelled 
lo  believe,  on  tlie  evidence  of  our  senses,  that  a  material 
world  exists,  even  while  we  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the 
idealist,  who  reduces  it  to  an  idea  or  a  nonentity;  and  we 
are  compelled,  by  our  religious  consciousness,  to' believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  j)ersonal  Go<l ;  though  the  reasonings 
of  tlie  Rationalist,  logically  followed  out,  may  reduce  us 
to  Pantheism  or  Atheism.  But  to  preserve  this  belief 
uninjured,  we  must  acknowledge  the  true  limits  of  our 
being:  we  must  not  claim  for  any  fact  of  human  conscious- 
ness the  proud  prerogative  of  revealing  God  as  He  is;  for 
thus  we  throw  away  the  oidy  weapon  which  can  be  of 
avail  in  resisting  the  assaults  of  Skepticism.  We  must  be 
content  to  admit,  with  regard  to  the  internal  consciousness 
of  man,  the  same  restrictions  which  the  great  philosopher 
just  now  quoted  has  so  excellently  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  external  senses.  "For  as  all  Morks  do  show 
forth  the  j)ower  and  skill  of  the  workman,  and  unt  his 
image;  so  it  is  of  the  works  of  God,  which  do  show  the 
onmii)Otency  and  wisdom  of  the  maker,  but  not  his  image 
Wherefore  by  the  contemplation  of  nature  to  in- 
duce  and  inforce    the    acknowledgment   of  God,  and   to 

demonstrate  his  j)ower,  is  an   excellent  argument ; 

but  on  the  other  side,  out  of  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
or  ground  of  hiuuan  kiiowlcdge,  to  induce  any  verity  or 
persuasion  concerning  the  j)oints  of  faith,  is  in  my  judg- 
ment not  safe Tor  the  heathens  themselves  con- 
clude as  much  in  that  excellent  ami  divine  falde  of  the 
golden  chain  :  That  men  and  gods  were  not  abh;  to  draw 
Jupiter  down  to  the  earth;  but  contrariwise,  Jupiter  was 
able  to  draw  them  up  to  heaven."  (20) 
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One  feature  deserves  especial  notice,  as  common  to  both 
of  those  modes  of  consciousness  which  primarily  exhibit 
our  relation  towards  God.  In  both,  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  ourselves  as  Persons  related  to  a  Person.  In 
the  feeling  of  dependence,  however  great  it  may  be,  the 
consciousness  of  myself^  the  dependent  element,  remains 
unextinguished ;  and,  indeed,  without  that  element  there 
could  be  no  consciousness  of  a  relation  at  all.  In  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  I  know  myself  as  the  agent  on  whom 
the  law  is  binding :  I  am  free  to  choose  and  to  act,  as  a 
j^erson  whose  principle  of  action  is  in  himself  And  it  is 
imjDortant  to  observe  that  it  is  only  through  this  conscious- 
ness of  personality  that  we  have  any  ground  of  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  God.  If  we  admit  the  arguments  by  wdiich 
this  personality  is  annihilated,  whether  on  the  side  of 
Materialism  or  on  that  of  Pantheism,  we  cannot  escape 
from  the  consequence  to  which  those  arguments  inevitably 
lead,  —  the  annihilation  of  God  himself  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  spiritual  element  within  me  is  merely  dependent 
on  the  corporeal,  —  if  myself  is  a  result  of  my  bodily 
organization,  and  may  be  resolved  into  tlie  operation  of  a 
system  of  material  agents,  — why  should  I  suppose  it  to  be 
otherwise  in  the  great  world  beyond  me  ?  If  I,  who  deem 
myself  a  spirit  distinct  from  and  superior  to  matter,  am  but 
the  accident  and  j^roduct  of  that  which  I  seem  to  rule,  why 
may  not  all  other  spiritual  existence,  if  such  there  be,  be 
dependent  upon  the  constitution  of  the  material  uni- 
verse ?(2i)  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  a  distinct 
substance,  but  a  mode  of  the  infinite,  —  a  shadow  passing 
over  the  face  of  the  universe,  —  what  is  that  universe 
which  you  would  have  me  acknowledge  a  God  ?  It  is,  says 
the  Pantheist,  the  One  and  All.  (22)  gy  no  means  :  it  is 
the  Many,  in  which  is  neither  All  nor  One.     You  have 
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taught  me  that  within  the  little  world  of  my  own  con- 
sciousness there  is  no  relation  between  the  one  and  the 
many ;  but  that  all  is  transient  and  acci<lental  alike.  It'  I 
accei)t  your  conclusion,  I  must  extend  it  to  its  legitimate 
consequence.  Why  should  the  universe  itself  contain  a 
principle  of  unity?  why  should  the  Many  imply  the  One? 
All  that  I  see,  all  that  I  know,  are  isolated  and  unconnected 
])henomena  ;  I  myself  being  one  of  them.  Why  should  the 
Universe  of  Being  be  otherwise?  It  cannot  be  All;  for 
its  phenomena  are  infinite  and  innumerable;  and  all 
implies  unity  and  completeness.  It  need  not  be  One ;  for 
you  have  yourself  shown  me  that  I  am  deceived  in  the  only, 
ground  which  I  have  for  believing  that  a  plurality  of 
modes  implies  an  unity  of  substance.  If  there  is  no  Per- 
son to  pray ;  if  there  is  no  Person  to  be  obedient ;  —  what 
remains  but  to  conclude  that  He  to  whom  prayer  and  obe- 
dience are  due,  —  nay,  even  the  mock-king  who  usurps  His 
name  in  the  realms  of  i)hilosophy,  —  is  a  shadow  and  a 
delusion  likewise? 

The  result  of  the  preceding  considerations  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  we 
may  endeavor  to  contemplate  the  Deity :  the  one  negative, 
based  on  a  vain  attempt  to  transcend  the  conditions  of 
human  thought,  and  to  expand  the  religious  consciousness 
to  the  infinity  of  its  Divine  Object;  the  other  positive, 
which  keeps  within  its  proper  limits,  and  views  the  object 
in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  finite  capacities  of  the 
human  thinker.  The  first  aspires  to  behold  God  in  His 
absolute  nature  :  the  second  is  content  to  view  Him  in 
those  relations  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  manifest 
Himself  to  his  creatures.  The  first  aims  at  a  spcculatice 
knowledge  of  God  as  He  is ;  but,  bound  by  the  conditions 
of  finite  thought,  even  in  the  attempt  to  transgress  them, 
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obtains  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  ambitious  self-con- 
tradictions, which  indicate  only  what  He  is  not.  (23)  The 
second,  abandoning  the  speculative  knowledge  of  the  infi- 
nite, as  only  j^ossible  to  the  Infinite  Intelligence  itself,  is 
content  wdth  those  regulatwe  ideas  of  the  Deity,  which  are 
sufiicient  to  guide  our  practice,  but  not  to  satisfy  our  intel- 
lect;  (24)  —  which  tell  us,  not  wiiat  God  is  in  Himself,  but 
how  He  wills  that  w^e  should  think  of  Him.  (25)  In  re- 
nouncing all  knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  it  renounces  at 
the  same  time  all  attempts  to  construct  a  priori  schemes 
of  God's  Providence  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  does  not  seek  to 
reconcile  this  or  that  johenomenon,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
revelation,  with  the  absolute  attributes  of  Deity ;  but  con- 
fines itself  to  the  actual  course  of  that  Providence  as  man- 
ifested in  the  world  ;  and  seeks  no  higher  internal  criterion 
of  the  truth  of  a  religion,  than  may  be  derived  from  its 
analogy  to  other  parts  of  the  Divine  Government.  Guided 
by  this,  the  only  true  Philosophy  of  Religion,  man  is  con- 
tent to  practise  where  he  is  unable  to  speculate.  He  acts, 
as  one  who  must  give  an  account  of  his  conduct :  he  prays, 
believing  that  his  prayer  will  be  answered.  He  does  not 
seek  to  reconcile  this  belief  with  any  theory  of  the  Infinite; 
for  he  does  not  even  know  how  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite 
can  exist  together.  But  he  feels  that  his  several  duties 
rest  upon  the  same  basis :  he  know-s  that,  if  human  action 
is  not  incompatible  wath  Infinite  Power,  neither  is  human 
worship  with  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness :  though  it  is 
not  as  the  Infinite  that  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  moral 
government ;  nor  is  it  as  the  Infinite  that  he  promises  to 
answer  prayer. 

"  O  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh 
i!ome."  Sacrifice,  and  offering,  and  burnt-oiferings,  and 
offering  for  sin,  Thou  requirest  no  more  j  for  He  whom 
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tlicso  prc'tiirurLMl  lias  oft'erod  Himself  as  a  saorifico  once  for 
all.^  lint  He  who  fullilleil  the  sacrilice,  coinmaiukMl  the 
prayer,  and  Himself  taught  us  how  to  pray.  He  tells  us 
that  we  are  dependent  upon  God  for  our  daily  bread,  for 
forgiveness  of  sins,  for  deliveranee  from  evil ;  —  and  how  is 
that  dependence  manifested  ?  Xot  in  the  aimihilation  of 
our  personality  ;  for  we  ai)peal  to  Him  under  the  tenderest 
of  personal  relations,  as  the  children  of  Our  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.  Xot  as  passive  in  contem}»lation,  but  as  active 
in  service;  for  we  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so 
in  earth."  In  this  manifestation  of  God  to  man,  alike  in 
Consciousness  as  in  Scripture,  under  finite  forms  to  finite 
minds,  as  a  Person  to  a  Person,  we  see  the  root  and  foun- 
dation of  that  religious  service,  without  which  belief  is  a 
speculation,  and  worship  a  delusion  ;  which,  whatever  would- 
be  philosophical  theologians  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  the 
common  bond  which  unites  all  men  to  God.  All  are  God's 
creatures,  bound  alike  to  reverence  and  obey  their  Maker. 
All  are  (iod's  dependents,  bound  alike  to  ask  for  his  sustain- 
ing bounties.  All  are  God's  rebels,  needing  daily  and  hourly 
to  implore  His  forgiveness  for  their  disobedience.  All  are 
God's  redeemed,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  invited 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  His  passion  and  intercession.  All 
are  brought  by  one  common  channel  into  communion  with 
thaWGod  to  whom  they  arc  related  by  so  many  common 
ties.  All  arc  called  upon  to  acknowledge  their  Maker,  their 
Governor,  their  Sustainer,  their  Redeemer;  an<l  the  means 
of  their  acknowledgment  is  Prayer. 

An<l,  apart  from  the  fict  of  its  having  been  (Jod's  good 
J)leasure  so  to  rcvi'.il  Iliinscir,  there  are  manifest,  even  to 
human  understanding,  wis(?  reasons  why  this  course  should 
have  been  adopted,  benevolent  ends  t(»  be  answeri'd  by  this 

1  Hebrews  x.  8.  10 
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gracious  condescension.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  live 
two  distinct  lives  in  this  world.  It  is  not  required  of  us 
that  the  household  of  our  nature  should  be  divided  against 
itself;  —  that  those  feelings  of  love,  and  reverence,  and 
gratitude,  which  move  us  in  a  lower  degree  towards  our 
human  relatives  and  friends,  should  be  altogether  thrown 
aside,  and  exchanged  for  some  abnormal  state  of  ecstatic 
contemplation,  when  we  bring  our  prayers  and  praises  and 
thanks  before  the  footstool  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  We 
are  none  of  us  able  to  grasp  in  speculation  the  nature  of  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal ;  but  we  all  live  and  move  among  our 
fellow-men,  at  times  needing  their  assistance,  at  times  solic- 
iting their  favors,  at  times  seeking  to  turn  away  their  anger. 
We  have  all,  as  children,  felt  the  need  of  the  supporting 
care  of  parents  and  guardians  :  w^e  have  all,  in  the  gradual 
progress  of  education,  required  instruction  from  the  wisdom 
of  teachers :  we  have,  all  offended  against  our  neighbors, 
and  known  the  blessings  of  forgiveness,  or  the  penalty  of 
unappeased  anger.  We  can  all,  therefore,  taught  by  the  in- 
most consciousness  of  our  human  feelings,  place  ourselves  in 
communion  Avith  God,  wdien  He  manifests  Himself  under 
human  images.  "  He  that  lovetli  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,"  says  the  Apostle  St.  John,  "  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"^  Our  heavenly  affections 
must  in  some  measure  take  their  source  and  their  form  f«om 
our  earthly  ones :  our  love  towards  God,  if  it  is  to  be  love 
at  all,  must  not  be  wholly  unlike  our  love  towards  our 
neighbor:  the  motives  and  influences  which  j^rompt  us, 
when  we  make  known  our  wants  and  jDOur  forth  our  suppli- 
cations to  an  earthly  parent,  are  graciously  permitted  by  our 
lieavenly  Father  to  be  the  type  and  symbol  of  those  by 
which  our  intercourse  with  Him  is  to  be  regulated,  —  with 

1  St.  John  iv.  20. 
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■Nvliich  He  bills  us  "  come  boldly  unto  llie  tlirono  of  jj^race, 
that  Me  may  obtain  mercy,  and  fmd  grace  to  lielp  in  time 
of  need."^ 

So  should  it  1)0  duriiiL^  this  transitory  life,  in  Mhich  we  see 
through  a  glass,  dtirkly  ;-  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  in 
types  and  shadows,  under  human  images  and  attribules,  to 
meet  graciously  and  deal  tenderly  \\  ith  the  huniMU  sympa- 
thies of  His  creatures.  And  althongh,  even  to  the  sons  of 
God,  it  doth  not  yet  apj^ear  what  Me  shall  be,  when  wc  shall 
be  like  him,  and  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  ',^  yet,  if  it  be  true 
that  our  religious  duties  in  this  life  are  a  training  and  pre- 
paration for  that  which  is  to  come;  —  if  we  are  encouraged 
to  look  forward  to  and  anticipate  that  future  state,  while  we 
are  still  encompassed  Mith  this  earthly  tabernacle;  —  if  Me 
are  taught  to  look,  as  to  onr  great  Examj>le,  to  One  who  in 
love  and  sympathy  touards  His  brethri'n  Mas  ^'cry  Man  ;  — 
if  M'e  are  bidden  not  to  sorroM*  Milhoul  hope  concerning 
them  Mhich  are  asleep,*  and  are  comforted  by  the  promise 
that  the  ties  of  love  Mhich  are  broken  on  earth  shall  be 
united  in  heaven,  —  Me  may  trust  that  not  Mholly  alien  to 
such  feelings  Mill  be  our  communion  M'ith  God  face  to  face, 
M'hen  the  redeemed  of  all  flesh  shall  ap}>roach  once  more  to 
Him  that  heareth  prayer;  —  no  longer  in  the  chamber  of 
private  devotion  ;  no  longer  in  tin;  temph;  of  jtublic  Morship; 
but  in  that  great  City  Mhere  no  temjde  is;  "for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it."* 

J  ITcbrcws  iv.  10.        2  i  Corinthians  xiii.  12.        3  1  St.  John  Hi.  2. 
*  Thchsalouians  iv.  13.  i>  Ucvclation  \\l.  22. 


LECTURE    y. 

FOR  AFTER  THAT  IN  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD  THE  WORLD  BY  WISDOM 
KNEW  NOT  GOD,  IT  PLEASED  GOD  BY  THE  FOOLISHNESS  OF  PREACH- 
ING TO  SAVE  THEM  THAT  BELIEVE.  FOR  THE  JEWS  REQUIRE  A 
SIGN,  AND  THE  GREEKS  SEEK  AFTER  WISDOM:  BUT  WE  PREACH 
CHRIST  CRUCIFIED,  UNTO  THE  JEWS  A  STUMBLINGBLOCK,  AND  UNTO 
THE  GREEKS  FOOLISHNESS;  BUT  UNTO  THEM  WHICH  ARE  CALLED, 
BOTH  JEWS  AND  GREEKS,  CHRIST  THE  POWER  OF  GOD,  AND  THE 
WISD03I    OF   GOD.  —  1  CORINTHIANS  I.  21-24. 

"  Though  it  were  admitted,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "  that 
this  opinion  of  Necessity  were  speculatively  true  ;  yetj 
wdth  regard  to  practice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  false,  so  for  as 
our  experience  readies ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our  pres- 
ent life.  For  the  constitution  of  the  present  w^orld,  and  the 
condition  in  which  we  are  actually  placed,  is  as  if  we  were 
free.  And  it  may  perhaps  justly  be  concluded  that,  since 
the  whole  process  of  action,  through  every  step  of  it,  sus- 
pense, deliberation,  inclining  one  way,  determining,  and  at 
last  doing  as  we  determine,  is  as  if  we  w^ere  free,  therefore 
we  are  so.  But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is,  that  under 
the  present  natural  government  of  the  world,  we  find  w^e 
are  treated  and  dealt  with  as  if  we  were  free,  prior  to  all 
consideration  whether  we  are  or  not."  (^) 

That  this  observation  has  in  any  degree  settled  the 
speculative  difficulties  involved  in  the  problem  of  Lib- 
erty and  Necessity,  will  not  be  maintained  by  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  controversy.  Nor 
was  it  intended  by  its  author  to  do  so.     But,  like  many 
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other  prcirnaiit  si'iitciiccs  ul  that  great  tiiiiiker,  it  iii- 
trotlucL's  a  priuciijle  eapabUi  of  a  imu-h  wider  aj)j)lication 
tlian  to  the  iiujuiry  wiiieh  oiiginally  sugix^'sted  it.  The 
vexed  <iiie.>tioii  ot*  J.iherty  and  neeessity,  wliose  counter-ar- 
guiiients  have  become  a  by-word  tor  endless  and  iinpiotit- 
able  wrangling,  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  of  problems, 
some  of  which  meet  us  at  every  turn  of  our  «laily  life  and 
conduct,  whenever  we  attempt  to  justify  in  theory  that 
which  we  are  com})elled  to  carry  out  in  j)ractice.  Such 
jtroblems  arise  inevitably,  whenever  we  attem[>t  to  ])ass 
from  the  sensible  to  the  intelligil.'le  world,  from  the  sphere 
of  action  to  that  of  thought,  from  that  which  ap})ears  to  us 
to  tliat  which  is  in  itself.  In  religion,  in  morals,  in  our 
daily  business,  in  the  care  of  our  lives,  in  the  exercise  of 
our  senses,  the  rules  which  guide  our  practice  cannot  be 
reduced  to  principles  which  satisfy  our  reason.  <-) 

The  very  first  Law  of  Thought,  and,  through  Thought, 
of  all  Consciousness,  l)y  which  alone  we  are  able  to  discern 
objects  as  such,  or  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another, 
involves  in  its  constitution  a  mystery  an<l  a  doubt,  which 
no  effort  of  Philosophy  has  been  able  to  ])enetrate  :  —  How 
can  the  One  be  many,  or  the  ]\Iany  one  V  ('^^  We  are 
compelled  to  regard  ourselves  an«l  our  fellow-men  as  jxr- 
8o?iSj  and  the  visible  world  around  us  as  made  u\>  of 
(hinr/s :  but  wliat  is  jMTSimalifi/,  and  what  i-;  rciliti/^  are 
questions  which  the  wisest  have  tried  to  answer,  and  have 
tried  in  vain.  3Ian,  as  a  Person,  is  one,  yet  comj)osed  of 
many  elements;  —  not  identical  with  any  one  of  them, 
nor  yet  with  the  aggregate  of  them  all  ;  and  yet  not  sep- 
arable from  them  by  any  effort  of  abstraction.  .Alan  is  one 
in  Ids  thoughts,  in  his  actions,  in  his  feelings,  and  in  the 
respunsibdities  which  these  involve.  It  is  /  who  think,  / 
who  act,  /  who  feel  ;    yet   I  am   not    thought,  nor  action, 

12» 
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nor  feeling,  nor  a  combination  of  thoughts  and  actions  and 
feelings  heaped  together.  Extension,  and  resistance,  and 
shape,  and  the  various  sensible  qualities,  make  up  my  con- 
ception of  each  individual  body  as  such ;  yet  the  body  is 
not  its  extension,  nor  its  shape,  nor  its  hardness,  nor  its 
color,  nor  its  smell,  nor  its  taste ;  nor  yet  is  it  a  mere  ag- 
gregate of  all  these  v>'ith  no  principle  of  unity  among  them. 
If  these  several  parts  constitute  a  single  whole,  the  unity, 
as  well  as  the  plurality,  must  depend  upon  some  principle 
which  that  whole  contains:  if  they  do  not  constitute  a 
whole,  the  difficulty  is  removed  but  a  single  step;  for  the 
same  question,  —  what  constitutes  individuality?  —  must 
be  asked  in  relation  to  each  separate  part.  The  actual 
conception  of  every  object,  as  such,  involves  the  combina- 
tion of  the  One  and  the  Many ;  and  that  combination  is 
practically  made  every  time  we  think  at  ail.  But  at  the 
same  time,  no  effort  of  reason  is  able  to  explain  how  such 
a  relation  is  possible ;  or  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  doubt 
which  necessarily  arises  on  the  contemplation  of  it. 

As  it  is  with  the  first  law  of  Thought,  so  it  is  with  the 
first  principle  of  Action  and  of  Feeling.  All  action, 
whether  free  or  constrained,  and  all  passion,  implies  and 
rests  upon  another  great  mystery  of  Philosophy,  —  the 
Commerce  between  Mind  and  Matter.  The  properties 
and  operations  of  matter  are  known  only  by  the  external 
senses  :  the  faculties  and  acts  of  the  mind  are  known  only 
by  the  internal  apprehension.  The  energy  of  the  one  is 
motion  :  the  energy  of  the  other  is  consciousness.  What 
is  the  middle  term  which  unites  these  two  ?  and  how  can 
their  reciprocal  action,  unquestionable  as  it  is  in  fact,  be 
conceived  as  possible  in  theory  ?  ("i)  How  can  a  contact 
Ix'tween  body  and  body  produce  consciousness  in  the 
immaterial  soul?      How  can  a  mental   8elf-det(n'mination 
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proilucc  the  motion  of  material  organs  'i  ('•)  How  can 
mind,  which  is  neither  extended  nor  ligured  nor  colored 
itself,  represent  by  its  ideas  the  extension  and  figure  and 
color  of  bodies  ?  How  can  the  body  be  determined  to 
a  new  position  in  space  by  an  act  of  thought,  to  which 
space  has  no  relation  ?  How  can  thought  itself  be  car- 
ried on  by  bodily  instruments,  and  yet  itself  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  bodily  affections  ?  What  is  the 
relation  Ijetween  the  last  })ulsation  of  the  material  brain 
and  the  tirst  awakening  of  the  mental  jieneption  ?  How 
does  the  spoken  word,  a  merely  material  vibration  of  the 
atmosphere,  become  echoed,  as  it  were,  in  the  silent  voice 
of  thought,  and  take  its  j)art  in  an  operation  wholly  sj)irit- 
ual  ?  Here  again  we  acknowledge,  in  our  daily  practice, 
a  fact  wliich  we  are  unable  to  re]»resent  in  theory;  and  the 
various  hypotheses  to  which  Philosophy  has  had  recourse, 
—  the  Divine  Assistance,  the  Preestablished  HaniKtuy,  the 
Plastic  Medium,  and  others,  (*^)  are  but  so  many  confes- 
sions of  the  existence  of  the  mystery,  and  of  the  extraor- 
dinary, yet  wholly  insufficient  efforts  made  by  human  rea- 
son to  penetrate  it.  <"' 

The  very  perception  of  our  senses  is  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions.  "  No  ])riestly  dogmas,"  says  Hume,  "  ever 
shocked  common  sense  more  than  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  extension,  with  its  conse(juences."  (^)  He  should  have 
add(Ml,  that  the  antagonist  assumption  of  a  finite  divisibil- 
ity is  ecpially  incomprehensible  ;  it  Ixing  as  impossible  to 
conc<Mve  an  ultimate  unit,  or  least  j)ossible  extension, 
as  it  is  to  conceive  the  j)r()cess  of  division  carried  on  to 
infinity.  Extension  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  a  relation 
between  j>arts  exterior  to  each  other,  whose  reality  cannot 
consist  merely  in  their  juxtaposition.  We  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  l^elieve  that  extension  itself  is  <lependcnt  upon 
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some  higher  law ;  —  that  it  is  not  an  original  principle  of 
tilings  in  themselves,  but  a  derived  result  of  their  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  But  to  conceive  how  this  gener- 
ation of  space  is  possible,  —  how  unextended  objects  can 
by  their  conjunction  produce  extension,  —  baffles  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  wildest  imagination  or  the  profoundest 
reflection.  (9)  We  cannot  conceive  how  unextended  mat- 
ter can  become  extended  ;  for  of  unextended  matter  we 
know  nothing,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  relations ;  though 
we  are  apparently  compelled  to  postulate  its  existence,  as 
implied  in  the  appearances  of  which  alone  we  are  conscious. 
The  existence  of  mental  succession  in  time  is  as  inexpli- 
cable as  that  of  a  material  extension  in  space ;  —  a  first 
moment  and  an  infinite  regress  of  moments  being  both 
equally  inconceivable,  no  less  than  the  corresponding  the- 
ories of  a  first  atom  and  an  infinite  division. 

The  difKculty  which  meets  us  in  these  problems  may 
help  to  throw  some  light  on  the  purposes  for  which  human 
thought  is  designed,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  may 
be  legitimately  exercised.  The  primary  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, which  is  accepted  as  regulating  our  practice,  is  in 
itself  inexj^licable^  but  not  incoiiceivahle.  There  is  mys- 
tery;  but  there  is  not  yet  contradiction.  Thought  is 
baffled,  and  unable  to  pursue  the  track  of  investigation ; 
but  it  does  not  grapple  with  an  idea  and  destroy  itself  in 
the  struggle.  Contradiction  does  not  begin  till  we  direct 
our  thoughts,  not  to  tlie  f  ict  itself,  but  to  that  which  it 
suggests  as  beyond  itself  Tliis  difference  is  precisely  that 
"which  exists  between  following  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
striving  to  transcend  them ;  —  between  leaving  the  mystery 
of  KnoAving  and  Being  unsolved,  and  making  unlawful  at- 
tempts to  solve  it.  The  facts,  —  tliat  all  objects  of  thought 
are   conceived  as  wholes   composed  of  parts ;  that  mind 
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acts  upon  matter,  and  matter  upon  mind ;  that  bodies  are 
exten<led  in  space,  and  thouizlits  successive  in  time,  —  do 
not,  in  their  own  statement,  severally  contain  elements 
repulsive  of  each  other.  As  mere  fiicts,  they  nre  so  far 
from  being  inconceivable,  that  they  emixxly  tlie  very  laws 
of  conception  itself,  an<l  are  experienced  at  every  moment 
as  true:  but  thouij^li  we  are  able,  nay,  com])elled  to  con- 
ceive them  as /(lets,  we  find  it  imj)Ossible  to  conceive  them 
as  ultijiiate  facts.  They  are  made  known  to  us  as  rela- 
tions ;  and  all  relations  are  in  themselves  complex,  and 
imply  simpler  princijiles;  —  objects  to  be  related,  and  a 
groun<l  by  which  the  relation  is  constituted.  The  con- 
ception of  any  such  relation  as  a  fact  thus  involves  a  fur- 
ther iiKpiiry  c«)ncerninL^  its  existence  as  a  consequence; 
and  to  this  iufpiiry  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  iriven. 
Thus  the  hii^hest  jtrinci])les  of  thought  and  action,  to  which 
"we  can  attain,  are  r*guUitxve^  not  specidatwe ;  —  they  do 
not  serve  to  satisfy  the  reason,  but  to  guide  the  conduct ; 
they  do  not  tell  us  what  things  are  in  themselves,  but  ho^s'■ 
we  must  conduct  ourselves  in  relation  to  them. 

The  conclusion  which  this  conilitioii  ot"  human  conscious- 
ness almost  irresistibly  forces  uj»on  us,  is  one  which  ecpially 
exhibits  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  minil,  in  its 
contemplation  of  objects,  is  not  the  mere  ]»assive  recipient 
of  the  things  ]»resente(l  to  it ;  but  has  an  activity  an<l  a 
law  of  its  own,  by  virtue  of  which  it  reiicts  upoii  the  ma- 
terials existing  without,  and  moulds  them  into  that  form 
in  which  consciousness  is  capable  of  apprehending  them. 
The  existence  of  modes  of  thought,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  accej)t  as  at  the  same  time  relatively  ultimate 
and  absolutely  <lerive<l,  —  as  limits  beyond  which  we  can- 
not penetrate,  yet  which  themselves  j»roclaim  that  there  id 
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a  further  trutli  behind  and  above  them,  —  suggests,  as  its 
obvious  explanation,  the  hypothesis  of  a  mind  cramped  by 
its  own  laws,  and  bewildered  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
own  forms.  If  the  mind,  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  were 
merely  blank  and  inert;  —  if  the  entire  object  of  its  con- 
templation came  from  without,  and  nothing  from  witliin ; 
—  no  fact  of  consciousness  would  be  inexplicable;  for 
everything  would  present  itself  as  it  is.  ISTo  reality  would 
be  suggested,  beyond  what  is  actually  given :  no  question 
would  be  asked  Avliich  is  not  already  answered.  For  how 
can  doubt  arise,  where  there  is  no  innate  power  in  the 
mind  to  think  beyond  what  is  placed  before  it,  —  to  react 
npon  that  which  acts  upon  it?  But  upon  the  contrary 
supposition,  all  is  regular,  and  the  result  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected.  If  thought  has  laws  of  its  own, 
it  cannot  by  its  own  act  go  beyond  them ;  yet  the  recogni- 
tion of  law,  as  a  restraint,  implies  the  existence  of  a  sphere 
of  liberty  beyond.  If  the  mind  contributes  its  own  ele- 
ment to  the  objects  of  consciousness,  it  must,  in  its  first 
recognition  of  those  objects,  necessarily  regard  them  as 
something  complex,  something  generated  partly  from  with- 
out and  partly  from  within.  Yet  in  that  very  recognition 
of  the  complex,  as  such,  is  implied  an  impossibility  of 
attaining  to  the  simple ;  for  to  resolve  tlie  composition  is 
to  destroy  the  very  act  of  knowledge,  and  the  relation  by 
which  consciousness  is  constituted.  The  object  of  which 
we  are  conscious  is  thus,  to  adopt  the  well-known  language 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  a  plienoinenon^  not  a  thing  in 
itself;  —  a  product,  resulting  from  the  twofold  action  of 
the  thing  apprehended,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  faculties 
apprehending  it,  on  the  other.  The  perceiving  subject 
alone,  and  tlie  perceived  object  alone,  are  two  unmeaning 
elements,  wliich  first  acquire  a  significance  in  and  by  the 
act  of  their  conjunction,  (i^) 
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It  is  tlms  strictly  in  nnaloiiy  with  tlic  method  of  God's 
Providence  in  the  constitution  of  man's  mental  faculties, 
if  we  believe  that,  in  Kelii^ion  also,  He  has  given  us  truths 
which  are  designed  to  be  regulative,  rather  than  specula- 
tive ;  inten«led,  not  to  satisfy  our  reason,  but  to  guide  our 
jiractice ;  not  to  tell  us  what  God  is  in  His  absolute  nature, 
l»ut  how  He  wills  that  we  shouhl  think  of  Him  in  our  ]>res- 
ent  finite  state,  (^i)  In  my  last  Lecture,  I  endeavored  to 
show  that  our  knowle«lge  of  God  is  not  a  consciousness  of 
the  Infinite  as  such,  but  that  of  the  relation  of  a  Person 
to  a  Pei-son ;  —  the  conception  of  personality  being,  lui- 
manly  speaking,  one  of  limitation.  This  amounts  to  the 
admission  that,  in  natural  religion  at  least,  our  knowledge 
of  God  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  speculative  phi- 
loso])hy,  and  is  incapable  of  reduction  to  an  ultimate  and 
absolute  truth.  Antl  this,  as  we  now  see,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  which  the  character  of  human  philosophy 
in  other  ]>rovinccs  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect.  (^2)  j^ 
is  reasonable  als<j  that  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  part 
nf  the  same  analogy,  that  the  reveale<l  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  attributes  should  also  carry  on  its  f  ice 
the  marks  of  subordination  to  some  higher  truth,  of  which 
it  indicates  the  existence,  but  does  not  make  known  the 
substance.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  our  apprehension  of 
the  revealed  Deity  should  involve  mysteries  inscrutable 
and  doubts  insoluble  by  our  present  faculties:  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  inculcates  the  true  sj»ii-it  in  wliidi  such 
doubts  hhotild  be  dealt  with  ;  by  warning  us,  as  j)laiiily  as 
such  a  warning  is  j)ossible,  that  we  see  a  ])art  only,  and  not 
the  whole;  that  we  behold  effects  only,  and  not  causes; 
that  our  knowledge  of  God,  though  revealed  by  Himself, 
is  revealed  in  relation  to  human  faculties,  and  subject  to 
he  limitations  and  imperfections  inseparable  from  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  human  mind.(i3)  "VYe  may  neglect  this 
warning  if  we  please  :  we  may  endeavor  to  suj^ply  the 
imperfection,  and  thereby  make  it  more  imperfect  still :  we 
may  twist  and  torture  the  divine  image  on  the  rack  of 
human  philosophy,  and  call  its  mangled  relics  by  the  high- 
sounding  titles  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite ;  but  these 
ambitious  conceptions,  the  instant  we  attempt  to  employ 
them  in  any  act  of  thought,  manifest  at  once,  by  their 
inherent  absurdities,  that  they  are  not  that  which  they 
pretend  to  be;  —  that  in  the  place  of  the  Absolute  and 
Infinite  manifested  in  its  own  nature,  we  have  merely  the 
Relative  and  Finite  contradicting  itself 

We  may  indeed  believe,  and  ought  to  believe,  that  the 
knowledge  which  our  Creator  has  permitted  us  to  attain  to, 
whether  by  Revelation  or  by  our  natural  faculties,  is  not 
given  to  us  as  an  instrument  of  deception.  We  may  believe, 
and  ought  to  believe,  that,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally, 
our  present  life  is  a  state  of  discipline  and  preparation  for 
another  ;  and  that  the  conceptions  which  we  are  compelled 
to  adopt,  as  the  guides  of  our  thoughts  and  actions  now, 
may  indeed,  in  the  sight  of  a  higher  Intelligence,  be  but 
partial  truth,  but  cannot  be  total  falsehood.  But  in  thus 
believing,  we  desert  the  evidence  of  Reason,  to  rest  on  that 
of  Faith  ;  and  of  the  principles  on  which  Reason  itself  de- 
pends, it  is  obviously  impossible  to  have  any  other  guar- 
antee. But  such  a  Faith,  however  well  founded,  has  itself 
only  a  regulative  and  practical,  not  a  speculative  and  theo- 
retical application.  It  bids  us  rest  content  within  the  limits 
which  have  been  assigned  to  us  ;  but  it  cannot  enable  us  to 
overleap  those  limits,  nor  exalt  to  a  more  absolute  character 
the  conclusions  obtained  by  finite  thinkers  under  the  con- 
ditions of  finite  thought.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
beware  of  the  opposite  extreme,  —  that  of  mistaking  the 
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inability  to  affirm  for  the  ability  to  detiy.  AYe  cannot  say 
tliat  our  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature  exactly  resembles 
that  Nature  in  its  absolute  existence ;  for  we  know  not 
what  that  absolute  existence  is.  But,  for  the  same  reason, 
we  are  equally  unable  to  say  that  it  does  not  resemble  ;  for, 
if  we  know  not  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  at  all,  we  cannot 
say  liow  far  it  is  or  is  not  capable  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
to  the  Relative  and  Finite.  We  must  remain  content  with 
the  belief  that  we  have  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is 
best  adapted  to  our  wants  and  training.  How  far  that 
knowledge  represents  God  as  He  is,  we  know  not,  and  we 
have  no  need  to  know. 

The  testimony  of  Scri})ture,  like  that  of  our  natural  lac- 
ultios,  is  plain  and  intelligible,  when  we  are  content  to  accept 
it  as  a  fact  intended  for  our  practical  guidance  :  it  becomes 
iuconiprehensible,  only  when  we  attempt  to  explain  it  as  a 
theory  capable  of  speculative  analysis.  We  are  distinctly 
toM  that  there  is  a  mutual  relation  between  God  and  man, 
a-s  distinct  agents  ;  —  that  God  influences  man  by  Ills  grace, 
visits  him  with  rewards  or  punishments,  regards  him  with 
love  or  anger;  —  that  man,  within  his  own  limited  sphere, 
is  likewise  capable  of  ''prevailing  with  God;'''  that  his 
l»rayers  may  obtain  an  answer,  his  conduct  call  <lown  God's 
I'avor  or  condemnation.  There  is  nothing  self-contradictory 
or  even  unintelligible  in  this,  if  we  are  content  to  believe 
that  it  is  so,  without  striving  to  understand  how  it  is  so. 
Hut  the  instant  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  ideas  of  God  as 
iniinitc  and  man  as  finite  ;  —  to  resolve  the  scriptural  state- 
ments into  the  higher  principles  on  which  their  possibility 
apparently  depends  ;  —  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
<-ontra<lietions  of  our  own  raising;  and,  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  can  exist  in  mutual 

»  Genesis  xxxii.  28. 
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relation,  we  are  tempted  to  deny  the  fact  of  that  relation 
altogether,  and  to  seek  a  refuge,  though  it  be  but  insecure 
and  momentary,  in  Pantlieism,  which  denies  the  existence 
of  the  Finite,  or  in  Atheism,  which  rejects  the  Infinite. 
And  here,  again,  the  parallel  between  Religion  and  Philos- 
ophy holds :  the  same  limits  of  thought  are  discernible  in 
relation  to  both.  The  mutual  intercourse  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter has  been  explained  away  by  rival  theories  of  Idealism 
on  the  one  side  and  Materialism  on  the  other.  The  unity 
and  plurality,  which  are  combined  in  every  object  of  thought, 
have  been  assailed,  on  this  side  by  the  Eleatic,  who  main- 
tains that  all  things  are  one,  and  variety  a  delusion  ;  (^^)  oa 
that  side  by  the  Skeptic,  who  tells  us  that  there  is  no  unity, 
but  merely  a  mixture  of  differences ;  that  nothing  is,  but  all 
things  are  ever  becoming ;  that  mind  and  body,  as  sub- 
stances, are  mere  philosophical  fictions,  invented  for  the 
support  of  isolated  impressions  and  ideas.  (^5)  The  mystery 
of  Necessity  and  Liberty  has  its  philosophical  as  well  as  its 
theological  aspect :  and  a  parallel  may  be  found  to  both,  in 
the  counter-labyrinth  of  Continuity  in  Space,  whose  mazes 
are  suflSciently  bewildering  to  show  that  the  perception  of 
our  bodily  senses,  however  certain  as  a  fact,  reposes,  in  its 
ultimate  analysis,  upon  a  mystery  no  less  insoluble  than  that 
which  envelops  the  free  agency  of  man  in  its  relation  to  the 
Divine  Omniscience.  (^^) 

Action,  and  not  knowledge,  is  man's  destiny  and  duty  in 
this  life ;  and  his  highest  principles,  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  religion,  have  reference  to  this  end.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  on  that  account,  that  our  representations  are 
untrue,  because  they  are  imperfect.  To  assert  that  a  rep- 
resentation is  imtrue^  because  it  is  relative  to  the  mind  of 
the  receiver,  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  truth  itself  is 
nothing  more  than  a  relation.    Truth  and  falsehood  are  not 
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properties  of  tilings  in  themselves,  but  of  our  conceptions, 
and  are  tested,  not  by  the  comparison  of  concej)ti(jns  witli 
tilings  in  themselves,  but  with  things  as  they  are  given  in 
some  other  relation.  My  conception  of  an  object  of  sense 
is  trite,  when  it  corresponds  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
object  as  I  perceive  it ;  but  the  perception  itself  is  equally 
a  relation,  and  ecjually  implies  the  cooperation  of  human 
faculties.  Truth  in  relation  to  no  intelligence  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms :  our  highest  concej)tion  of  absolute  truth 
is  that  of  truth  in  relation  to  all  intelligences.  But  of  the 
consciousness  of  intelligences  different  from  our  own  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  can  make  no  ajjplication.  Truth, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  man,  admits  of  no  other  test  than 
the  harmonious  consent  of  all  human  faculties ;  and,  as  no 
such  faculty  can  take  cognizance  of  the  Absolute,  it  follows 
that  correspondence  with  the  Absolute  can  never  be  re- 
quired as  a  test  of  truth.  (^">  The  utmost  deficiency  that 
can  be  charged  against  liuman  faculties  amounts  only  to 
this :  —  that  we  cannot  say  that  we  know  God  as  God 
knows  liimself ;  (^8)  —  i\^.^i  ^\^q  truth  of  which  our  finite 
minds  are  susceptible  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  but  the 
passing  shadow  of  some  higher  reality,  which  exists  only 
in  the  Infinite  Intelligence. 

That  the  true  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  receive  it,  is  to  be  found  in  those  regulative 
representations  which  exliibit  God  umler  limitations  accom- 
modated to  the  constitution  of  man  ;  not  in  the  unmeaning 
abstractions  which,  aiming  at  a  higher  knowledge,  distort, 
rather  than  exhibit,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  ;  is  thus 
a  conclusion  warranted,  Ix.th  <l('du(  livelv,  from  tlic  recojr- 
nition  of  the  limits  of  human  thought,  and  in<luttively,  by 
what  we  can  gather  from  experience  and  analogy  concern- 
ing God's  general  dealings  with  mankin.l.     There  remains 
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yet  a  third  indispensable  probation,  to  wliich  the  same  con- 
clusion must  be  subjected;  namely,  how  far  does  it  agree 
with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  ? 

In  no  respect  is  the  Theology  of  the  Bible,  as  contrasted 
with  the  mythologies  of  human  invention,  more  remarkable, 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  it  recognizes  and  adapts  itself 
to  that  complex  and  self-limiting  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  which  man's  wisdom  finds  so  difficult  to  acknowledge. 
To  human  reason,  the  personal  and  the  infinite  stand  out  in 
apparently  irreconcilable  antagonism ;  and  the  recognition 
of  the  one  in  a  religious  system  almost  inevitably  involves 
the  sacrifice  of  the  other.  The  Personality  of  God  disap- 
pears in  the  Pantheism  of  India  ;  His  Infinity  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  Polytheism  of  Greece.  (^^)  In  the  Plebrew  Scrip- 
tures, on  the  contrary,  throughout  all  their  variety  of 
Books  and  Authors,  one  method  of  Divine  teaching  is  con- 
stantly manifested,  appealing  alike  to  the  intellect  and  to 
the  feelings  of  man.  From  first  to  last  we  hear  the  echo 
of  that  first  great  Commandment:  "Hear,  O  Israel:  The 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  might. "  ^  God  is  plainly  and  uncompromisingly  pro- 
claimed as  the  One  and  the  Absolute  :  "I  am  the  first,  and 
I  am  the  last ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God :  "  ^  yet  this 
sublime  conception  is  never  for  an  instant  so  exhibited  as 
to  furnish  food  for  that  mystical  contemplation  to  which 
the  Oriental  mind  is  naturally  so  prone.  On  the  contrary, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  feelings  and  duties  by  which  relig- 
ion is  practically  to  be  regulated,  we  cannot  help  observ- 
ing how  the  Almighty,  in  communicating  with  His  people, 
condescends  to  place  Himself  on  Avhat  may,  humanly  speak- 
ing, be  called  a  lower  level  tlian  that  on  which  the  natural 

1  Deuteronomy  vi.  4,  5.    St.  Mark  xii.  29,  30.  2  Isaiah  xlLv.  6. 
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reason  of  man  would  be  inclined  to  exhibit  Ilim.  While 
His  Personality  is  never  sullered  to  sink  to  a  merely  human 
representation ;  MJiile  it  is  clearly  announced  that  His 
thou<jjhts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways  our  ways,^  yet 
His  Infinity  is  never  for  a  moment  so  manifested  as  to  de- 
stroy or  weaken  the  vivid  reality  of  those  human  attributes, 
under  which  He  appeals  to  the  human  sympathies  of  His 
creature.  "  The  Lord  s])ake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a 
man  speaketh  unto  his  friend."  -  He  will  listen  to  our  sup- 
plications:^ He  will  help  those  that  cry  unto  Him  :  ^  He 
reserveth  wrath  for  His  enemies :  ^  He  is  appeased  by 
repentance  :  "^  He  showeth  mercy  to  them  that  love  Him/ 
As  a  King,  He  listens  to  the  petitions  of  His  subjects :  ®  as 
a  Father,  He  pitieth  His  own  children.^  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  this  marvellous  union  of  the  human  and  divine, 
so  perfectly  adaj)ted  to  the  wants  of  the  human  servant  of 
a  divine  Master,  without  feeling  that  it  is  indeed  the  work 
of  Him  who  formed  the  spirit  of  man,  and  fitted  him  for 
the  service  of  His  Maker.  '*IIe  showeth  His  word  unto 
Jacob,  His  statutes  and  ordinances  unto  Israel.  He  hath 
not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  ;  neither  have  the  heathen 
knowledge  of  His  laws."  '^ 

But  if  this  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  that  earlier  mani- 
festation in  which  God  is  represented  under  the  likeness 
of  human  attributes,  what  may  we  learn  from  that  later 
•and  fuller  revelation  which  tells  us  of  One  who  is  Himself 
both  God  and  Man  ?    The  Father  has  revealed  Himself  to 
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mankind  under  human  types  and  images,  that  He  may  ap- 
peal more  earnestly  and  eifectually  to  man's  consciousness 
of  the  human  spirit  within  him.  The  Son  has  done  more 
than  this  :  He  became  for  our  sakes  very  Man,  made  in  all 
things  like  unto  His  brethren ;  ^  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,^  being  both  God  and  Man.  (^O)  Herein  is  our 
justification,  if  we  refuse  to  aspire  beyond  those  limits  of 
human  thought  in  which  He  has  placed  us.  Herein  is  our 
answer,  if  any  man  would  spoil  us  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit.^  Is  it  irrational  to  contemj^late  God  under 
symbols  drawn  from  the  human  consciousness?  Christ 
is  our  pattern :  "  for  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily."  ^  (2i)  jg  [^  unphilosophical  that  our 
thoughts  of  God  should  be  subject  to  the  law  of  time  ? 
It  was  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  that  God 
sent  forth  his  Son.^  (22)  Does  the  ^philosopher  bid  us  strive 
to  transcend  the  human,  and  to  annihilate  our  own  person- 
ality in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  ?  The  Apostle  tells 
us  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  "all  come  in 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  ^  Does  human  wisdom  seek, 
by  some  transcendental  form  of  intuition,  to  behold  God 
as  He  is  in  his  infinite  nature ;  repeating  in  its  own  man- 
ner the  request  of  Philip,  "Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  suflSceth  us  ?  "  Christ  Himself  has  given  the  rebuke 
and  the  reply :  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father  ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Show  us  the  Fa- 
ther?"^ 


1  Hebrews  ii.  17.        2  i  Timothy  ii.  5.        ^  Colossians  ii.  8. 
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The  doctrine  of  a  personal  Christ,  very  Go«l  an«l  very 
Man,  lias  in<lee(l  been  the  great  stunihlingbloek  in  the 
way  of  those  so-called  j)hilosoi)hieal  theologians  who,  in 
their  contempt  for  the  historical  and  temporal,  would 
throw  aside  the  vivid  revelation  of  a  livinix  and  actinjr 
God,  to  take  refuge  in  the  empty  abstraction  of  an  imper- 
sonal idea.  And  accordingly,  they  have  made  various  elab- 
orate attempts  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  conception 
more  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  requirements  of 
speculative  philosophy.  Let  us  hear  on  this  point,  and  un- 
derstand as  we  best  may,  the  language  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  chief  modern  school  of  i)hilosophieal  rationalists. 
"  To  grasp  rightly  and  definitely  in  thought,"  says  Hegel, 
"  the  nature  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  demands  profound  specula- 
tion. These  proj^ositions  are  first  of  all  contained  therein: 
God  is  God  only  in  so  far  as  He  knows  Himself:  His  own 
self-knowledge  is  moreover  His  self-consciousness  in  man, 
and  man's  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  developed  into 
man's  self-knowledge  in  God."  .  .  .  "The  Fonn  of  the 
Absolute  Spirit,"  he  continues,  "separates  itself  from  the 
Substance,  and  in  it  the  diflerent  phases  of  the  conception 
part  into  separate  sj)heres  or  elements,  in  each  of  which 
the  Absolute  Substance  exhibits  itself,  first  as  an  eternal 
substance,  abiding  in  its  manifestation  with  itself;  sec- 
ondly, as  a  distinguishing  of  the  eternal  Essence  from  its 
manifestation,  which  through  this  distinction  becomes  the 
world  of  appearance,  into  whicli  the  substance  of  the  ab- 
solute Si)irit  enters  ;  tliinlly,  as  an  endless  return  and 
reconciliation  of  the  world  thus  projected  with  the  eternal 
Essence,  by  Mhich  that  Essence  goes  back  from  appear- 
ance into  the  unify  of  its  fulness." (23)  The  remainder  of 
the  passage  carries  out  this  metaphysical  caricature  of 
Christian  doctrine  into  further  details,  beaiing  on  my  pres- 
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ent  argument,  but  with  even  additional  obscurity;  —  an 
obscurity  so  great,  that  the  eiFect  of  a  literal  translation 
would  be  too  ludicrous  for  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  if  rationalizing 
^philosophers  have  not  made  much  jDrogress,  since  the  days 
of  Job,  in  the  ability  to  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion,^ they  have  at  least  not  gone  backwards  in  the  art  of  ' 
darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.^ 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  this  profound  riddle,  which 
the  author  has  repeated  in  different  forms  in  various  parts 
of  his  writings ;  (-'^)  —  whether  he  really  means  to  assert  or 
to  deny  the  existence  of  Christ  as  a  man ;  —  whether  he 
designs  to  represent  the  Incarnation  and  earthly  life  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  a  fact,  or  only  as  the  vulgar  representation 
of  a  i3hilosophical  idea,  —  is  a  jDoint  which  has  been  stoutly 
disputed  among  his  disciples,  and  which  possibly  the  phi- 
losopher himself  did  not  wish  to  see  definitely  settled.  (^5) 
But  there  is  another  passage,  in  which  he  has  spoken  some- 
what more  plainly,  and  which,  without  being  quite  decisive, 
may  be  quoted  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  tendency  of 
his  thought.  "  Christ,"  says  this  significant  passage,  "  has 
been  called  by  the  church  the  God-Man.  This  monstrous 
combination  is  to  the  understanding  a  direct  contradiction ; 
but  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  is  in  this 
respect  brought  into  consciousness  and  certainty  in  man ; 
in  that  the  Diversity,  or,  as  we  may  also  express  it,  the 
Finiteness,  Weakness,  Frailty  of  human  nature,  is  not 
incompatible  with  this  Unity,  as  in  the  eternal  Idea  Di- 
versity in  nowise  derogates  from  the  Unity  which  is  God. 
This  is  the  monstrosity  whose  necessity  we  have  seen.  It 
is  therein  implied  that  tlie  divine  and  human  nature  are 
not  in  themselves  different.     God  in  human  form.     The 

1  Job  xi.  7.  2  Job  .\s,xviii.  2. 
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trntli  is,  that  there  is  hut  one  Reason,  one  Spirit ;  tliat  iho 
Sj)irit  as  finite  has  no  real  existence."  (-'"') 

The  (hirk  sentences  of  the  master  have  been,  as  miL^lit 
naturally  be  expected,  variously  developed  by  his  disciphs. 
Let  us  hear  liow  the  same  theory  is  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  is  frequently  eommende<l  as  representing 
the  orthodox  theology  of  this  school,  and  who  has  striven 
hard  to  reconeile  the  demands  of  his  philosophy  with  the 
belief  in  a  personal  Christ.  Marheineke  assures  us,  that 
"the  jtossibility  of  God  becoming  Man  shows  in  itself  that 
the  divine  and  human  nature  are  in  themselves  not  sepa- 
rate:" that,  "as  the  truth  of  the  human  nature  is  the  di- 
vine, so  the  reality  of  the  divine  nature  is  the  human."  <-') 
And  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  statement  worthy  to  rank 
with  that  of  his  master  for  grandiloquent  obscurity,  he  says, 
"  As  Spirit,  by  renouncing  Individuality,  Man  is  in  truth 
elevated  above  himself,  without  liaving  abandoned  the 
human  nature  :  as  S})irit  renouncing  Absoluteness,  God 
has  lowered  Himself  to  human  nature,  without  having 
abandoned  his  existence  as  Divine  S})irit.  The  unity  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature  is  l)ut  the  unity  in  that 
Spirit  whose  existence  is  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  with 
which  the  doing  of  good  is  identical.  This  Sj>irit,  as  God 
in  the  human  nature  and  as  Man  in  the  divine  nature,  is 
the  God-Man.  TIk^  man  wise  in  divine  holiness,  and  holy  in 
divine  ^nsdom,  is  the  God-Man.  As  a  historical  fact,"  he 
continues,  *'  this  union  of  God  with  man  is  manifest  and 
real  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  :  in  Him  the  divine 
manifestation  has  become  perfectly  liuman.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  God-^fan  in  the  liistorical  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  contains  in  itself  two  j)hases  in  one;  first,  that  God 
is  manifest  only  throuLrh  man  ;  and  in  tliis  relation  Christ 
is  as  yet  placed  on  an  equality  with  all  other  men  :  He  is 
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the  Son  of  Man,  and  therein  at  first  represents  only  the 
possibility  of  God  becoming  Man :  secondly,  that  in  this 
Man,  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  manifest,  as  in  none  other :  this 
manifest  Man  is  the  manifest  God ;  but  the  manifest  God 
is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  in  this  relation,  Christ  is  God's 
Son ;  and  this  is  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  possibility  or 
promise  ;  it  is  the  reality  of  God  becoming  Man."  C-^) 

But  this  kind  of  halting  between  two  opinions,  which 
endeavors  to  combine  the  historical  fact  with  the  philo- 
sophical theory,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the  bolder 
and  more  logical  minds  of  the  same  school.  In  the  theory 
of  Strauss,  we  find  the  direct  antagonism  between  the  his- 
torical and  the  philosophical  Christ  fairly  acknowledged ; 
and  the  former  is  accordingly  set  aside  entirely,  to  make 
way  for  the  latter.  And  here  we  have  at  least  the  advan- 
tage, that  the  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound ;  —  that 
we  are  no  longer  deluded  by  a  phantom  of  Christian  doc- 
trine enveloped  in  a  mist  of  metai^hysical  obscurity ;  but 
the  two  systems  stand  out  sharply  and  clearly  defined,  in 
their  utter  contrariety  to  each  other.  "  In  an  individual,  a 
God-Man,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  proj^erties  and  functions  wdiich 
the  church  ascribes  to  Christ  contradict  themselves ;  in  the 
idea  of  the  race,  they  perfectly  agree.  Humanity  is  the 
union  of  tlie  two  natures  —  God  become  Man,  the  infinite 
manifesting  itself  in  the  finite,  and  the  finite  Spirit  remem- 
bering its  infinitude  :  it  is  the  child  of  the  visible  Mother 
and  the  invisible  Father,  Nature  and  Spirit :  it  is  the 
worker  of  miracles,  in  so  far  as  in  the  course  of  human 
history  the  spirit  more  and  more  completely  subjugates 
nature,  both  within  and  ai'ound  man,  until  it  lies  before 
him  as  the  inert  matter  on  which  he  exercises  his  active 
power :  it  is  the  sinless  one,  for  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment is  a  blameless  one ;  pollution  cleaves  to  the  individ- 
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iinl  only,  but  in  tlic  race  and  its  history  it  is  taken  awny. 
It  is  Humanity  that  dies,  rises,  and  ascends  to  heaven  ; 
for  from  the  negation  of  its  natural  state  there  ever  pro- 
ceeds a  liiglier  spiritual  life ;  from  the  suppression  of  its 
finite  character  as  a  personal,  national,  and  terrestrial  Spirit, 
arises  its  union  with  the  infinite  Spirit  of  the  heavens.  By 
f  lith  in  tliis  Christ,  esj)ecially  in  his  death  and  resurrection, 
man  is  justified  before  God:  that  is,  by  the  kindling  within 
him  of  the  idea  of  Humanity,  the  individual  man  partici- 
pates in  the  divinely  human  life  of  the  species.  Now  the 
main  element  of  that  idea  is,  that  the  negation  of  the 
merely  natui'al  and  sensual  life,  which  is  itself  the  negation 
of  the  spirit  (the  negation  of  negation,  therefore),  is  the 
sole  way  to  true  spiritual  life."  (^9) 

These  be  thy  gods,  O  Philosophy :  these  are  the  Meta- 
physics of  Salvation.  (-^J  This  is  that  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  human,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  substitute 
f(»r  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  eternal 
Son  in  the  fulness  of  time.  It  is  for  this  j)hilosophical  idea, 
so  superior  to  all  history  and  fact,  —  this  necessary  process 
t)f  the  unconscious  and  impersonal  Infinite,  —  that  we  are 
to  sacrifice  that  blessed  miracle  of  Divine  Love  and  Mercy, 
by  which  the  Son  of  God,  of  His  own  free  act  and  will,  took 
man's  nature  upon  Him  for  man's  redemption.  It  is  for  this 
that  we  are  to  obliterate  from  our  faith  that  touching  picture 
of  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus,  to  which  mankind  for  eighteen 
centuries  has  ever  turned,  with  the  devotion  of  man  to  CJod 
rendere<l  only  more  heartfelt  by  the  sympathy  of  l<ne  be- 
tNveon  man  and  man  :  which  from  generation  to  generation 
has  nurtured  the  first  seeds  of  religion  in  the  opening  mind 
of  childhood,  by  the  image  of  that  Divine  Child  who  was 
cradled  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  was  subject  to 
Ilia  parents  at   Xazarcth  :    which    hag    checke<l    the    fiery 
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temptations  of  youth,  by  the  thought  of  Him  who  "  was  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  :  "^  which 
has  consoled  the  man  struggling  with  poverty  and  soriow, 
by  the  pathetic  remembrance  of  Him  who  on  earth  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head ;  ^  which  has  blended  into  one  broth- 
erhood the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mighty  and  the  mean 
among  mankind,  by  the  example  of  Him  who,  though  He 
w^as  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor  ;^  though  He  was 
equal  with  God,  yet  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant:* 
which  has  given  to  the  highest  and  purest  precepts  of 
morality  an  additional  weight  and  sanction,  by  the  records 
of  that  life  in  which  the  marvellous  and  the  familiar  are  so 
strangely  yet  so  perfectly  united ;  —  that  life  so  natural  in 
its  human  virtue,  so  supernatural  in  its  divine  power  :  which 
has  robbed  death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  victory, 
by  faith  in  Him  who  "  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
was  raised  again  for  our  justification  :  "^  which  has  ennobled 
and  sanctified  even  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  our  mortal 
nature,  by  the  memory  of  Him  who  was  an  hungered  in  the 
wilderness  and  athirst  upon  the  cross ;  who  mourned  over 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus. 

Let  Philosophy  say  what  she  will,  the  fact  remains  un- 
shaken. It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  deep  wants  of  our 
human  nature,  that  first  awakens  God's  presence  in  the  soul; 
it  is  by  adapting  His  Revelation  to  those  wants  that  God 
graciously  condescends  to  satisfy  them.  The  time  may 
indeed  come,  though  not  in  this  life,  when  these  various 
manifestations  of  God,  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners,"^ may  be  seen  to  be  but  different  sides  and  partial 

1  Hebrews  iv.  15.  2  st.  Luke  ix.  58.  3  2  Corinthians  viii.  9. 

*  Philippians  ii.  G,  7.        ^  Romans  iv.  25.  ^  Hebrews  i.  1. 
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representations  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  Reality  ; — wlien 
tlie  lii^lit  whidi  now  fleams  in  restless  tiaslies  from  the  ruf- 
fled waters  of  the  liiunan  soul,  will  setlle  into  the  steadfast 
image  of  God's  face  shining  on  its  unbroken  surface.  But 
ere  this  shall  be,  that  which  is  perfect  must  come,  and  that 
which  is  in  ])art  must  be  done  away.^  But  as  regards  the 
human  wisdom  which  would  lead  us  to  this  consummation 
now,  there  is  but  one  lesson  which  it  can  teach  us ;  and  tJtat 
it  teaches  in  spite  of  itself.  It  teaches  the  lesson  which  the 
wise  king  ofjsrael  learned  from  his  own  experience:  "I 
gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning 
all  things  that  are  done  under  heaven :  I  have  seen  all  the 
works  that  are  done  under  the  sun  :  and,  behold,  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  know  wis- 
dom, and  to  know  madness  and  folly  :  I  perceived  that  this 
also  is  vexation  of  spirit."-  And  if  ever  the  time  should 
come  to  any  of  us,  when,  in  the  bitter  conviction  of  that 
vanity  and  vexation,  we,  who  would  be  as  go<ls  in  knowl- 
edge, wake  up  only  to  the  consciousness  of  our  own  naked- 
ness, happy  shall  we  be,  if  then  we  may  still  hear,  ringing 
in  our  ears  and  piercing  to  our  hearts,  an  echo  from  that 
l)ersonal  life  of  Jesus  which  our  philosophy  has  striven  in 
vain  to  pervert  or  to  destroy :  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
thou  hast  the  words  erf  eternal  life :  and  we  believe  and  arc 
sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."^ 

'  1  Corinthians  xiii.  10.  2  Ecclcsiastcs  i.  13,  14,  17. 

3  St.  John  vi.  G8,  GO. 
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LECTURE    yi. 

FOR  WHAT  MAN  KNOWETH  THE  THINGS  OF  A  MAN,  SATE  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  MAN  AVHICH  IS  IN  HIM?  EVEN  SO  THE  THINGS  OF  GOD  KNOW- 
ETH   NO   MAN,  BUT    THE    SPIRIT    OF   GOD. —  1  CORINTHIANS    II.  H. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  our  previous  inquiries 
is,  that  the  doctrines  of  Revealed  Religion,  like  all  other 
objects  of  human  thought,  have  a  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  thinker  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  Avithin 
which  relation  their  practical  ajDplication  and  significance 
is  confined.  At  the  same  time,  this  very  relation  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  higher  form  of  the  same  truths,  beyond 
the  range  of  human  intelligence,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  representation  in  any  positive  mode  of  thought.  Relig- 
ious ideas,  in  short,  like  all  other  objects  of  man's  conscious- 
ness, are  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  —  a  Matter, 
furnished  from  without,  and  a  Form,  imposed  from  within 
by  the  laws  of  the  mind  itself.  The  latter  element  is  com- 
mon to  all  objects  of  thought  as  such  :  the  former  is  the 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature,  by  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation  are  distinguished  from  other  religi- 
ous representations,  derived  from  natural  sources ;  or  by 
which,  in  more  remote  comparison,  religious  ideas  in  gen- 
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eral  mny  be  clistiMgiiishc'l  from  those  ivlating  to  otlier 
objects.  Now  it  is  indispensable,  belore  we  can  riij:litly 
estimate  the  vahie  of  the  various  objections  which  arc  ad- 
duced against  this  or  that  representation  of  Cliristian  doc- 
trine, to  ascertain  whicli  of  these  elements  it  is,  against 
which  the  force  of  tlie  objection  really  makes  itself  felt. 
There  may  be  objections  whose  force,  such  as  it  is,  tells 
against  tlie  revealed  doctrine  alone,  and  which  are  harm- 
less when  tlirected  against  any  other  mode  of  religious  rep- 
resentation. And  there  may  also  be  objectit)ns  which  are 
applicable  to  the  form  which  revealed  religion  shares  in 
common  with  other  modes  of  human  thinking,  and  whose 
force,  if  they  have  any,  is  in  reality  directed,  not  against 
Revelation  in  particular,  but  against  all  Religion,  and 
indeed  against  all  Philosophy  also.  Xow  if,  upon  ex- 
amination, it  should  appear  that  the  principal  objections 
which  are  raised  on  the  si<le  of  Rationalism  proi)erly  so 
called,  —  those,  namely,  which  turn  on  a  supposed  in- 
compatibility between  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  the 
deductions  of  human  reason,  are  of  the  latter  kind,  and 
not  of  the  former,  Christianity  is  at  least  so  far  secure 
from  any  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  side  of  rational 
philosopliy.  For  the  weajton  with  which  she  is  assailed 
•exhibits  its  own  weakness  in  the  verv  act  of  assailinjx.  If 
there  is  error  or  im])erfection  in  the  essential  forms  of 
human  thought,  it  must  adhere  to  the  thouglit  criticizing, 
no  less  than  to  the  thought  criticized;  and  the  result  admits 
of  but  two  legitimate  alternatives.  Either  we  must  aban- 
don ourselves  to  an  absolute  SUej>tic-i.->ni,  whirli  believes 
nothing  an<l  disbelieves  nothing,  and  which  thereby  de- 
stroys itself  in  believing  that  noti:ing  is  to  be  believed; 
or  we  must  confess  that  reason,  in  thus  critici/ing,  has 
transcended  its  legitimate  })rovince  :  that  it  has  failed,  not 
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through  its  inherent  weakness,  but  through  being  misdi- 
rected in  its  aim.  We  must  then  shift  the  inquiry  to  an- 
other fiehl,  and  allow  our  belief  to  be  determined,  not  solely 
by  the  internal  character  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  as 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  but  j^artly  at  least,  by  the  evi- 
dence which  can  be  jDroduced  in  favor  of  their  asserted 
origin  as  a  fact.  The  reasonable  believer,  in  short,  must 
abstain  from  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the 
message,  until  he  has  fairly  examined  the  credentials  of  the 
messenger. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  such  an  examination 
of  objections  may  be  conducted.  We  may  commence  by 
an  analysis  of  thought  in  general,  distinguishing  the  Form, 
or  permanent  element,  from  the  Matter,  or  variable  ele- 
ment ;  and  then,  by  applying  the  results  of  that  analysis 
to  special  instances,  we  may  show,  upon  deductive  grounds, 
the  formal  or  material  character  of  this  or  that  class  of  ob- 
jections. Or  we  may  reverse  the  process,  commencing  by 
an  examination  of  the  objections  themselves  ;  and,  by  ex- 
hibiting them  in  their  relation  to  other  doctrines  besides 
those  of  Revelation,  we  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  to  their  general  or  special  applicability.  The  former 
method  is  j^erhaps  the  most  searching  and  complete,  but 
could  hardly  be  adequately  carried  out  within  my  present 
limits,  nor  without  the  employment  of  a  language  more 
technical  than  would  be  suitable  on  this  occasion.  In  se- 
lecting the  latter  method,  as  the  more  appropriate,  I  must 
request  my  hearers  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  principles 
which  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  in  one  or  two  specnal  in- 
stances. These  are,  first,  that  there  is  no  rational  difficulty 
in  Christian  Theology  which  lias  not  its  corresponding 
difficulty  in  human  Philosopliy  :  and,  secondly,  that  there- 
fore  we   may   reasonably   conclude   that   the   stumbling- 
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blocks  whicli  tlio  rationalist  })rofesses  l(^  TiikI  in  the  doc- 
trines of"  revealed  reliij^ion  arise,  not  from  defects  j)eculiar 
to  revelation,  but  from  the  laws  and  limits  of  human 
thought  in  general,  and  are  thus  inherent  in  the  method 
of  rationalism  itself,  not  in  the  objects  whicli  it  2)retends 
to  criticize. 

But,  before  applying  this  method  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  will  be  desii-able  to 
say  a  few  words  on  a  preliminary  condition,  on  which  our 
belief  in  the  jjossibility  of  any  revelation  at  all  is  depend- 
ent. We  must  justify,  in  the  first  instance,  the  limitations 
"which  have  been  assigned  to  human  reason  in  relation  to 
the  great  foundation  of  all  religious  belief  whatsoever:  we 
must  show  how  far  the  same  method  warrants  the  asser- 
tion which  has  been  already  made  on  other  grounds  ; 
namely,  that  we  may  and  ought  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  God  whose  nature  we  are  unable  to  comprehend;  that 
we  are  bound  to  believe  tJiat  God  exists;  and  to  acknowl- 
edge Ilim  as  our  Sustaincr  and  our  floral  Governor  : 
though  we  are  wholly  unable  to  declare  icJiat  lie  is  in 
His  own  Absolute  Essence.  (^) 

Many  philosophical  theologians,  who  arc  far  from  reject- 
ing any  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  revelation,  are  yet  un- 
willing to  ground  their  accej)tance  of  them  on  the  duty  of 
believing  in  the  inconceivable.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
cognizability  of  the  Divine  essence,"  says  the  learned  and 
dee])-thiiiking  Julius  Miiller,  "  with  the  intention  of  exalt- 
ing God  to  the  highest,  deprives  Ilim  of  the  realities, 
without  which,  as  it  is  itself  obliged  to  confess,  wc  cannot 
really  think  of  Ilim.  That  this  negative  result,  just  as 
decidedly  as  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of 
God,  contradicts  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  especially 
teach  that  God  becomes  revealed  in  Christ,  as  it  docs  that 

1  i» 
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of  the  simple  Christian  consciousness,  may  be  too  easily 
shown  for  it  to  be  requisite  that  Ave  should  here  enter 
upon  the  same :  it  is  also  of  itself  clear  into  what  a 
strange  position  theology  must  flill  by  the  renunciation  of 
the  knowledge  of  its  essential  object."  (2)  As  regards  the 
former  part  of  this  objection,  I  endeavored,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  to  show  that  a  full  belief  in  God,  as  revealed  in 
Christ,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  speculative  inability  to 
apprehend  the  Divine  Essence.  As  regards  the  latter 
part,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  exact  j^arallel  which 
in  this  respect  •  exists  bctvreen  the  fundamental  conception 
of  Theology  and  that  of  Philosophy.  The  Principle  of 
Causality,  the  father,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  metaphysi- 
cal science,  (3)  is  to  the  philosopher  what  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  is  to  the  theologian.  Both  are  principles 
inherent  in  our  nature,  exhibiting,  whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  those  characteristics  of  universality  and  certainty 
which  mark  them  as  part  of  the  inalienable  inheritance  of 
the  human  mind.  Neither  can  be  reduced  to  a  mere  logi- 
cal inference  from  the  facts  of  a  limited  and  contingent 
experience.  Both  are  equally  indisj^ensable  to  their  re- 
spective sciences  :  without  Causation,  there  can  be  no  Phi- 
losophy ;  as  without  God  there  can  be  no  Theology.  Yet 
to  this  day,  while  enunciating  now,  as  ever,  the  funda- 
mental axiom,  that  for  every  event  there  must  be  a  Cause, 
Philosophy  has  never  been  able  to  determine  w^hat  Causa- 
tion is ;  to  analyze  the  elements  wdiich  the  causal  nexus 
involves ;  or  to  show  by  what  law  she  is  justified  in  assum- 
ing the  universal  postulate  upon  wdiich  all  her  reasonings 
depend.  (^)  The  Principle  of  Causality  has  ever  been,  and 
probably  ever  will  be,  the  battle  ground  on  wdiich,  from 
generation  to  generation.  Philosophy  has  struggled  for  her 
very  existence  in  the  death-gripe  of  Skepticism;  and  at 
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every  ]»:uise  in  tlic  contest,  tlic  answer  lias  been  still  the 
same:  ••*  We  cannot  exjdain  it,  but  we  Duist  believe  it." 
Causation  is  udI  tlie  mere  invariable  assoeialion  ol'  antece- 
dent aiul  consequent :  we  feel  that  it  implies  something 
more  than  this.  (5)  Yet,  beyond  the  little  sphere  of  our 
own  volitions,  what  more  can  we  discover  ?  and  within  that 
sphere,  what  do  we  discover  that  we  can  explain  ?  (^)  The 
unknown  something,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will, — 
power,  eftbrt,  tendency,  —  still  remains  absolutely  con- 
cealed, yet  is  still  conceived  as  absolutely  indispensable. 
Of  Causality,  as  of  Deity,  we  may  almost  say,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  Augustine,  "Cujus  nulla  seientia  est  in 
anima,  nisi  scire  quomodo  eum  neseiat."  <"'  We  can  speak 
out  boldly  and  clearly  of  each,  if  we  are  asked,  what  it  is 
not :  we  are  silent  only  when  we  are  asked,  what  it  is. 
The  eloquent  words  of  the  same  great  fithcr  are  as  ai»pli- 
cablc  to  human  as  to  divine  Philosophy  :'  "  Deus  ineftabilis 
est :  facilius  dicirnus  quid  non  sit,  quam  quid  sit.  Terram 
cogitas ;  non  est  hoc  Deus :  mare  cogitas  ;  non  est  hoc 
Deus :  omnia  qua?  sunt  in  terra,  homines  et  animalia ;  non 
est  hoc  Deus :  omnia  qune  sunt  in  mari,  qua)  volant  per 
aerem ;  non  est  hoc  Deus :  quidquid  lucet  in  coplo,  stella?, 
sol  et  luna  ;  non  est  hoc  Deus :  ipsmn  caelum  ;  non  est  hoc 
Deus.  Angelos  cogita,  Virtutes,  Potestates,  Archangelos, 
Thrones,  Sede.s,  Doniinationes ;  non  est  lioc  Deus.  Et 
quid  est  ?     Hoc  solum  potui  dicere,  quid  non  sit."  <^) 

*  "  God  l«  Ineffable;  more  easily  do  we  tell  what  He  is  not,  than  what  lie 
In.  Yon  think  of  earth;  this  is  not  God:  of  the  sea;  this  is  not  God:  of 
all  things  that  arc  on  the  eartli,  men  and  animals;  these  arc  not  God: 
of  all  that  arc  in  the  sea,  that  fly  thronixh  the  air;  these  arc  not  God:  of 
whatever  shines  in  heaven,  star*,  8un,  and  moon ;  these  arc  not  Go<l :  the 
heaven  Itjielf;  thl."*  Is  not  God.  Think  of  Angels,  Virtues,  Powerfl,  Arch- 
anj^cls.  Thrones,  Seat?,  Dominations;  these  are  not  God.  And  what  Is 
He?    ThU  only  can  I  tell,  what  Ho  Is  not." 
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Frcm  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Religion  in  general, 
let  us  pass  on  to  that  of  Christianity  in  particular.  "  The 
Catholic  Faith  is  this:  that  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity, 
and  Trinity  in  Unity."  How,  asks  the  objector,  can  the 
One  be  Many,  or  the  Many  One?  or  how  is  a  distinction 
of  Persons  compatible  with  their  perfect  equality  ?  ^^'  It  is 
not  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  we  are  compelled  by  the 
Christian  Verity  to  acknowledge  every  Person  by  Him- 
self to  be  God  and  Lord  ;  and  yet  are  forbidden  by  the 
Catholic  Religion  to  say.  There  be  three  Gods,  or  three 
Lords.  (10) 

To  exhibit  the  philosophical  value  of  this  objection,  we 
need  only  make  a  slight  change  in  the  language  of  the  doc- 
trine criticized.  Instead  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Di- 
vine Unity,  we  have  only  to  speak  of  a  plurality  of  Attri- 
butes in  the  Divine  Essence.  How  can  there~be  a  variety 
of  Attributes,  each  infinite  in  its  kind,  and  yet  all  together 
constituting  but  one  Infinite  ?  or  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  the  Infinite  be  conceived  as  existing  without  diversity 
at  all  ?  We  know,  indeed,  that  various  attributes  exist  in 
man  constituting  in  their  plurality  one  and  the  same  con- 
scious self.  Even  here,  there  is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot 
explain  ;  but  the  ^ct  is  one  which  we  are  compelled,  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  consciousness,  to  accept  without 
explanation.  But  in  admitting,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
do,  the  coexistence  of  many  attributes  in  one  person,  we 
can  conceive  those  attributes  only  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  as  limiting  each  other.  Each  mental  attribute 
is  manifested  as  a  separate  and  determinate  mode  of  con- 
sciousness, marked  off  and  limited,  by  the  very  fiict  of  its 
manifestation  as  such.  Each  is  developed  in  activities  and 
operations  from  which  the  others  are  excluded.  But  this 
type  of  the  conscious  existence  fails  us  altogether,  when  we 
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attempt  to  transfer  it  to  the  region  of  the  Infinite.  Thai 
there  can  be  but  one  Infinite,  appears  to  be  a  necessary 
coneUision  of  reason;  for  diversity  is  itself  a  limitation: 
yet  here  we  have  miiny  Infinites,  each  distinct  from  tlie 
other,  yet  all  constituting  one  Infinite,  which  is  neither 
identical  with  them  nor  distinguishable  from  them.  If 
Reason,  thus  bafiled,  falls  back  on  the  conception  of  a 
simple  Infinite  Nature,  composed  of  no  attributes,  her  case 
is  still  more  hopeless.  That  which  has  no  attributes  is 
nothing  conceivable  ;  for  things  are  conceived  by  their  at- 
tributes. Strip  the  Infinite  of  the  Attributes  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  as  infinite,  and  the  Finite  of  those  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  as  finite  ;  and  the  residue  is  neither  the 
Infinite  as  such,  nor  the  Finite  as  such,  nor  any  one  being 
as  distinguished  from  any  other  being.  It  is  the  vague 
and  empty  conception  of  Being  in  general,  wliich  is  no  be 
ing  in  particular,  —  a  shape, 

"  If  Shape  It  mijjht  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 
Distin;;ui.shable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  Substance  mi^ht  l>e  called,  that  Shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either."  (11) 

The  objection,  "  How  can  the  One  be  Many,  or  the  Many 
One?"  is  thus  so  far  from  telling  with  peculiar  force  against 
the  Catholic  doctrine  o^  the  Holy  Trinity,  that  it  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  power  or  want  of  |)(»uer,  and  may  be  urged 
with  [)recisely  the  same  efil'ct,  or  want  of  efic-et,  against  any 
conception,  theological  or  philo.sophical,  in  which  we  may 
attempt  to  represent  tlic  Divine  Nature  an<l  Attributes  as 
infinite,  or,  indeed,  to  e.vhibit  tlie  Infinite  at  all.  The  same 
argument  apjilies  witli  erpial  force  to  the  concei)tion  of  the 
Absolute.  If  the  Divine  Nature  is  conceived  as  being  noth- 
ing more  than  the  sum  c»f  tlu;  Divine  Attribute.s,  it  is  not 
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Absolute ;  for  the  existence  of  the  wliole,  will  be  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  its  several  parts.  Itj  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  something  distinct  from  the  Attributes,  and  capable  of 
existing  without  them,  it  becomes,  in  its  absolute  essence, 
an  absolute  void,  —  an  existence  manifested  by  no  charac- 
teristic features,  —  a  conception  constituted  by  nothing  con- 
ceivable. (^2) 

The  same  principle  may  be  also  applied  to  another  por- 
tion of  this  great  fundamental  truth.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  yet  coeternal  with 
the  Father,  is  in  nowise  more  or  less  comprehensible  by  hu- 
man reason,  than  the  relation  between  the  Divine  Essence 
and  its  Attributes.  <i3)  In  the  order  of  Thought,  or  of  ^NTa- 
ture,  the  substance  to  which  attributes  belong  has  a  logical 
priority  to  the  attributes  which  exist  in  relation  to  it.  The 
Attributes  are  attributes  of  a  Substance.  The  foraier  are 
conceived  as  the  dependent  and  derived ;  the  latter  as  the 
independent  and  original  existence.  Yet  in  the  order  of 
Time  (and  to  the  order  of  Time  all  human  thought  is  lim- 
ited), it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  the  Substance  existing 
before  its  Attributes,  as  the  Attributes  before  the  Sub- 
stance. (1^)  We  cannot  conceive  a  being  originally  simple, 
developing  itself  in  the  course  of  time  into  a  complexity  of 
attributes;  for  absolute  simplicity  cannot  be  conceived  as 
containing  witliin  itself  a  principle  of  development,  nor  as 
differently  related  to  different  periods  of  time,  so  as  to  com- 
mence its  development  at  any  particular  moment.  (^^)  Xor 
yet  can  we  conceive  the  attributes  as  existing  prior  to  the 
substance ;  for  the  very  conception  of  an  attribute  implies 
relation  to  a  substance.  Yet  the  third  hypothesis,  that  of 
their  coexistence  in  all  time,  is  equally  incomprehensible ; 
for  this  is  to  merge  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  in  an  eternal 
relation  and  difference.     We  cannot  conceive  God  as  first 
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existin;:^,  and  then  as  creatine:  Ilis  own  attributes;  for  tho 
creative  power  must  tlien  itself  be  created.  Nor  yet  can 
we  conceive  the  Divine  Essence  as  constituted  by  the  eter- 
nal coexistence  of  attributes ;  for  then  we  have  many  Infi- 
nites, with  no  bond  of  unity  between  them.  The  mystery 
of  the  Many  and  the  One,  which  has  baffled  philosophy  ever 
since  philosophy  began,  meets  it  here,  as  everywhere,  with 
its  eternal  riddle.  Reason  gains  nothing  by  repudiating 
RLnelation  ;  for  the  mystery  of  Revelation  is  the  mystery 
of  Reason  also. 

I  should  not  for  an  instant  dream  of  adducing  this  meta- 
physical parallel  as  offering  the  slightest  approach  to  ::  proof 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  AVliat  it 
really  illustrates  is,  not  Gtxl's  Xature,  but  man's  ignorance. 
Without  an  Absolute  Knowing  there  can  be  no  comprehen- 
sion of  Absolute  Being.  (^*5)  The  position  of  human  reason, 
with  regard  to  the  ideas  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  is 
such  as  equally  to  exclude  the  Dogmatism  which  would 
demonstrate  Christian  Doctrine  from  i)hilosophical  premises, 
and  the  Rationalism  which  rejects  it  on  the  ground  of  phil- 
osophical difiiculties,  as  well  as  that  monstrous  combination 
of  both,  which  distorts  it  in  i)retending  to  systematize  it. 
The  Infinite  is  known  to  human  i-eason,  merely  as  the  ne- 
iration  of  the  Finite  :  we  know  what  it  is  not ;  and  that  is 
all.  The  conviction,  f/iat  an  Infinite  Being  exists,  seems 
forced  upon  us  by  the  manifest  incompleteness  of  our  finite 
knowledge;  but  we  have  no  rational  means  whatever  of  de- 
termining tc/iat  is  the  nature  of  that  Being.  <^')  Tlic  mind 
lA  thus  perfectly  blank  with  regard  to  any  speculative  repre- 
sentation of  the  Divine  Essence;  and  for  that  very  reason, 
I'hilosophy  is  not  entitled,  on  internal  evidence,  to  accept 
any,  or  to  reject  any.  The  only  question  which  we  are 
reasonably  at  liberty  to  ask   in  tliis  mattwr,  relates  to  tho 
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evidences  of  the  Revelation  as  n.  fact.  11'  there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  on  other  grounds,  to  show  that  the  Scripture,  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  contained,  is  a  Revelation  tj-ora  God, 
the  doctrine  itself  must  be  unconditionally  received,  not  as 
reasonable,  nor  as  unreasonable,  but  as  scriptural.  If  there 
is  not  such  evidence,  the  doctrine  itself  will  lack  its  proper 
support;  but  the  Reason  which  rejects  it  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  substitute  any  other  representation  in  its  place. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  great  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic Faith,  —  that  which  asserts  the  union  of  two  Natures  in 
the  Person  of  Christ.  "  The  right  Faith  is,  that  we  believe 
and  confess,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is 
God  and  Man :  God  of  the  Substance  of  the  Father,  begot- 
ten before  the  worlds;  and  Man,  of  the  Substance  of  His 
Mother,  born  in  the  world."  (i^) 

Our  former  parallel  was  drawn  from  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving,  in  any  form,  a  relation  between  the  Infinite  and 
the  Infinite.  Our  present  jDarallel  may  be  found  in  the  equal 
impossibility  of  conceiving,  by  the  natural  reason,  a  relation 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite ;  —  an  impossibility 
equally  insurmountable,  whether  the  two  natures  are  con- 
ceived as  existing  in  one  Being,  or  in  divers.  Let  us  attempt, 
if  we  can,  to  conceive,  at  any  moment  of  time,  a  finite 
world  coming  into  existence  by  the  fiat  of  an  Infinite  Cre- 
ator. Can.  we  conceive  that  the  amount  of  existence  is 
thereby  increased, — that  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  to- 
gether contain  more  reality  than  formerly  existed  in  the 
Infinite  alone?  The  supposition  annihilates  itself;  for  it 
represents  Infinite  Existence  as  capable  of  becoming  greater 
still.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  have  recourse  to  the 
opposite  alternative,  and  conceive  the  Creator  as  evolving 
the  world  out  of  His  own  Essence ;  the  amount  of  Being 
remaining  as  before,  yet  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  both 
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cxistinc::?  This  supposition  also  annihilates  itself;  lor  if 
the  Intinite  suffer  diminution  by  that  portion  of  it  which 
hecomes  the  Finite,  it  is  infinite  no  longer ;  and  if  it  suffers 
no  diminution,  the  two  together  are  but  equal  to  the  Infinite 
alone,  aiid  the  Finite  is  reduced  to  absolute  nonentity. (^^)  In 
any  mode  whatever  of  human  thought,  the  coexistence  of 
the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  is  inconceivable ;  and  yet  the 
non-existence  of  either  is,  by  the  same  laws  of  conscious- 
ness, eqiially  inconceivable.  If  Reason  is  to  be  the  supreme 
Judge  of  Divine  Truths,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  follow  its 
guidance  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  to  stop  when  it  is  incon- 
venient to  proceed  further.  There  is  no  logical  break  in  the 
chain  of  consequences,  from  Socinianism  to  Pantheism,  and 
from  Pantheism  to  Atheism,  and  from  Atheism  to  Pyrrhon- 
ism;  and  Pyrrhonism  is  but  the  suicide  of  Reason  itself. 
""  Nature,"  says  Pascal,  "  confounds  tlie  Pyrrhonists,  and 
reason  confounds  the  Dogmatists.  What  then  becomes  of 
man,  if  he  seeks  to  discover  Iiis  true  condition  by  his  natural 
reason  ?  He  cannot  avoid  one  of  these  sects,  and  he  cannot 
subsist  in  either."  <20) 

Let  Religion  begin  where  it  will,  it  must  begin  with  that 
which  is  above  Reason.  What  then  do  we  gain  by  that 
parsimony  of  belief,  which  strives  to  deal  out  the  Infinite 
in  infinitesimal  fragments,  and  to  erect  the  largest  possi- 
ble superatructure  of  deduction  upon  the  smallest  possible 
foundation  of  fiiith  ?  We  gain  just  this  :  that  w^e  forsake 
an  incomprehensible  doctrine,  which  rests  upon  the  word 
of  God,  for  one  equally  incomprehensible,  which  rests  upon 
the  word  of  man.  Religion,  to  be  a  relation  between  God 
and  man  at  all,  must  rest  on  a  belief  in  the  Infinite,  and 
also  on  a  belief  in  the  Finite;  for  if  we  deny  the  first, 
there  is  no  Go<l ;  and  if  we  deny  the  second,  there  is 
no   Man.     Btit   the  coexistence  of  the  Infinite   and   the 

15 
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Finite,  in  any  manner  whatever,  is  inconceivable  by  rea- 
son ;  and  the  only  ground  that  can  be  taken  for  accepting 
one  representation  of  it  rather  than  another,  is  that  one 
is  revealed,  and  another  is  not  revealed.  We  may  seek 
as  we  will  for  a  "  Religion  within  the  limits  of  the  bare 
Reason ; "  and  we  shall  not  find  it ;  simply  because  no  such 
thing  exists ;  and  if  we  dream  for  a  moment  that  it  does 
exist,  it  is  only  because  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pur- 
sue reason  to  its  final  consequences.  But  if  we  do  not, 
others  will ;  and  the  system  which  we  have  raised  on  the 
shifting  basis  of  our  arbitrary  resting-place,  waits  only  till 
the  wind  of  controversy  blows  against  it,  and  the  flood  of 
unbelief  descends  upon  it,  to  manifest  itself  as  the  work  of 
the  "foolish  man  which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand."^ 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  limits  of  human 
reason  in  relation  to  those  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture 
whicli  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  God,  I  shall  next  attempt 
briefly  to  apply  the  same  argument  to  those  representations 
which  more  directly  declare  His  relation  to  the  world. 

The  course  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  is  represented  in  Scripture  under  the  twofold 
aspect  of  General  Law  and  Special  Interposition.  Not 
only  is  God  the  Author  of  the  universe,  and  of  those  regu- 
lar laws  by  which  the  periodical  recun-ence  of  its  natural 
phenomena  is  determined ;  ^  but  He  is  also  exhibited  as 
standing  in  a  special  relation  to  mankind;  as  the  direct 
cause  of  events  by  which  their  temj^oral  or  spiritual  wel- 
fare is  aflected :  as  accessible  to  the  prayers  of  His  ser- 
vants ;    as  to  be  praised  for  His  special  mercies  towards 
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each  of  us  in  particular.'  IJut  this  siriptural  roj»rescnta- 
tion  luis  been  discovered  by  Plnloso]>hy  to  be  irrational. 
Gotl  is  unchangeable  ;  and  therefore  He  cannot  be  moved 
by  man's  entreaty.  lie  is  infinitely  wise  and  good  ;  and 
therefore  He  ought  not  to  deviate  from  the  perfection  of 
His  Eternal  Counsels.  "The  religious  man,"  says  a  writer 
of  the  present  day,  *'  who  believes  that  all  events,  mental  as 
well  as  physical,  are  preiirdered  and  arranged  according  to 
the  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  philosojiher,  who 
knows  that,  by  the  wise  and  eternal  laws  of  the  universe, 
cause  and  etiect  are  indissolubly  chained  together,  and  that 
one  follows  the  other  in  inevitable  succession,  —  equally 
feel  th:vt  this  or«linati<Mi  —  this  chain  —  cannot  be  change- 
able at  the  cry  of  man.  ...  If  the  j)ur])Oses  of  God  were 
not  wise,  they  would  not  be  formed  ;  —  if  wise,  they  can- 
not be  changed,  f<»r  then  they  would  become  unwise.  .  .  . 
The  devout  ])hiIosoj)her,  trained  to  the  investigation  of 
universal  system,  —  the  serene  astronomer,  fresh  from  the 
study  of  the  changeless  laws  whirh  govern  innumerable 
worlds,  —  shrinks  from  the  monstrous  irrationality  of  ask- 
ing the  great  .Vrchitect  an<l  Governor  of  all  to  work  a  mir- 
acle in  his  behalti  —  to  interfere,  for  the  sake  of  /us  con- 
venience or  his  plans,  with  the  sublime  order  conceived  by 
the  Ancient  of  Days  in  the  far  Eternity  of  tlie  Past ;  for 
what  is  a  special  providence  but  an  interference  with 
established  laws?  and  what  is  such  interference  but  a 
miracle?"  (21) 

Now  here,  as  in  the  objections  j»reviously  noticed,  the 
rationalist  mistakes  a  general  difficulty  of  all  human 
thought  for  a  special  difticulty  of  Christian  belief.  The 
really  insoluble  problem  is,  liow  to  conceive  God  as  actirjg 
at  all;  not  how  to  conceive  Him  as  acting  in  this  way,  rather 

»  r-ialni  Ixv.  2;  Hi.  17,  IS;  ciii.  1,  3;  rxliii.  1,  2;  cxlv.  19. 
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than  in  that.  The  creation  of  the  world  at  any  period  of 
time  ;  —  the  establishment,  at  any  moment,  of  immutable 
laws  for  the  future  government  of  that  world; — this  is 
the  real  mystery  which  reason  is  unable  to  flithom,  this  is 
the  representation  which  seems  to  contradict  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  Perfection.  To  that  pretentious 
perversion  of  the  finite  which  philosophy  dignifies  with 
the  name  of  the  Infinite,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  any  change  can  take  place  at  any  moment ;  —  that  any 
thing  can  begin  to  exist,  which  was  not  from  all  eternity. 
To  conceive  the  Infinite  Creator,  at  any  moment  of  time, 
calling  into  existence  a  finite  world,  is,  in  the  human  point 
of  view,  to  suppose  an  imperfection,  either  before  the  act, 
or  after  it.  It  is  to  suppose  the  development  of  a  power 
hitherto  unexercised,  or  the  limiting  to  a  determinate  act 
that  which  was  before  general  and  indeterminate. 

May  we  not  then  repeat  our  author's  objection  in 
another  form  ?  How  can  a  Being  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness,  without  an  act  of  self-deterioration,  change  the 
laws  which  have  governed  His  own  solitary  existence  in 
the  far  Eternity  when  the  world  was  not  ?  Or  rather,  may 
we  not  ask  what  these  very  phrases  of  "  changeless  laws  " 
and  "  far  Eternity  "  really  mean  ?  Do  they  not  represent 
God's  existence  as  manifested  under  the  conditions  of  dura- 
tion and  succession, — conditions  which  necessarily  involve 
the  conception  of  tlie  imperfect  and  the  finite  ?  They  have 
not  emancipated  the  Deity  from  the  law  of  Time  :  they 
have  only  placed  Him  in  a  difierent  relation  to  it.  They 
have  merely  substituted,  for  the  revealed  representation  of 
the  God  who  from  time  to  time  vouchsafes  His  aid  to  the 
needs  of  His  creatures,  the  rationalizing  representation  of 
the  God  who,  throughout  all  time,  steadfastly  refuses  to 
do  so.  (2^) 
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If,  tlion,  the  condition  of  Time   is  iiise[)ar;il>le  from   all 
hnmaii  coiieej)tions  of  the  Divine  Xaturt*,  what  n<lvantage 
do  we  piiii,  even  in  pliilosopliy,  hy  snhstitnting  tlie  sii[>posi- 
tion  of  immntable  order  in  time  for  that  of  special  interpo- 
sition in  time?     Botli  of  these  representations  are  donbt- 
less  sjK'culdfirch/  imi)erfect :  both  depict   the  Infinite  God 
under  finite  symbols.     l>nt  for  the  re(/ulative  purposes  of 
human  conduct  in  this  life,  each  is  equally  necessary :  and 
\\\u)  may  dare,  from  the  depths  <>f  his  own  ii^norance,  to 
say  tliat  each  may  not  have  its  prototype  in  the  inefiable 
Beint^  of  God  ?  <23)     ^w^j.  r^y^,  sometimes  told  that  it  gives 
ns  a  more  elevated  idea  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Power, 
to  regard  the  Creator  as  haviiig  linished  His  work  once  for 
all,  and  then  abandoned  it  to  its  own  unerring  laws,  than  to 
represent   Him  as  interfering,  from  X'uwo  to  time,  ]>y  the 
way  of  direct  j)ersonal   superinten<lence ;  —  just  as  it  im- 
plies higher  mechanical  skill  to  make  an  engine  which  {^lall 
go  on  perpetually  by  its  own  motion,  than  one  which  re- 
quires  to   be   continually    regulated    by    the    hand   of  its 
maker.  <24)     This   ingenious    simile   fails    ouly    in    the    im- 
portant particular,  that  both  its  terms  are  utterly  unlike 
the  objects  which  they  profess  to  represent.     The  worM 
is  not  a  machine  ;  and  God  is  not  a  mechanic.     The  world 
JH  not  a  machine ;  for  it  consists,  not  merely  of  wheels  of 
bras.s,  and  springs  of  steel,  and  the  fixed  j»roperties  of  inani- 
mate matter;  but  of  living  and  intelligent  and  free-acting 
persons,  capable  of  pereonal   relations  to  a  living  an«l   in- 
telligent  an«l  free-acting  Kuler.     And  God   is  not  a  me- 
chanic;  for  the  mechanic  is  separated  from   his  machine 
by  the  whole  diameter  of  being;  as  mind,  giving  Inrth  to 
material   results;    as  the  conscious  workman,  who   meets 
with  no  reciprocal  consciousness  in  his  work.     It   may  be 
a  higher  evidence   of  mechanical   skill,  to  abaii<loii   brute 
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matter  once  for  all  to  its  own  laws  ;  but  to  take  this  as  the 
analogy  of  God's  dealings  with  His  living  creatures  —  as 
well  tell  us  that  the  highest  image  of  parental  love  and 
forethought  is  that  of  the  ostrich,  "which  leaveth  her 
eo'ors  in  the  earth,  and  Avarraeth  them  in  dust."  ^  (25) 

But  if  such  conclusions  are  not  justified  by  our  a x>riori 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature,  are  they  borne  out  em- 
l^irically  by  the  actual  constitution  of  the  world  ?  Is  there 
any  truth  in  the  assertion,  so  often  put  forth  as  an  unde- 
niable discovery  of  modern  science,  "  that  cause  and  effect 
are  indissolubly  chained  together,  and  that  one  follows 
the  other  in  inevitable  succession  ?  "  There  is  just  that 
amount  of  half-truth  which  makes  an  error  dangerous  ; 
and  there  is  no  more.  Experience  is  of  two  kinds,  and 
Philosophy  is  of  two  kinds;  —  that  of  the  world  of  mat- 
ter, and  that  of  the  world  of  mind,  —  that  of  physical  suc- 
cession, and  that  of  moral  action.  In  the  material  world, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  researches  of  science  tend  toivards 
(though  who  can  say  that  they  will  ever  reach  ?)  the  es- 
stablishment  of  a  system  of  fixed  and  orderly  recurrence; 
in  the  mental  world,  we  are  no  less  confronted,  at  every 
instant,  by  the  presence  of  contingency  and  free  will.  (26) 
In  the  one  Ave  are  conscious  of  a  chain  of  phenomenal 
effects ;  in  the  other  of  se{f\  as  an  acting  and  originating 
cause.  Nay,  the  very  conception  of  the  immutability  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  is  not  so  much  derived  from 
the  positive  evidence  of  the  former,  as  from  the  negative 
evidence  of  the  latter.  We  believe  the  succession  to  be 
necessary,  because  nothing  but  mind  can  be  conceived  as 
interfering  Avith  the  successions  of  matter  ;  and,  where 
mind  is  excluded,  Ave  are  unable  to  imagine  contin- 
gence.  (2')     But  what  right  has  this  so-called  philosophy 

1  Job  xxxix.  14. 
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to  buiUl  .1  ihooiy  of  the  universe  on  material  principles 
alone,  an<l  to  noLjlect  what  experience  daily  ami  hourly 
forces  upon  our  notice,  —  the  perpetual  inter(;hange  of  the 
relations  of  matter  and  mind?  In  j>assinij^  Ironi  tlie  ma- 
terial to  tlic  moral  World,  we  ])ass  at  once  from  the  phe- 
nomenal to  the  real ;  liom  the  successive  to  the  continu- 
ous ;  Irom  the  many  to  tlie  one  ;  from  an  endless  chain  of 
mutual  dependence  to  an  originatinu;  and  sclf-dctcrmining 
source  of  j>o\ver.  That  mysterious,  yet  unquestionable 
presence  of  Will;  —  that  agent,  uncompelled,  yet  not  un- 
influenced, whose  continuous  existence  and  productive 
energy  are  summoned  uj)  in  tlie  wonl  Myself;  —  that 
perpetual  struggle  of  good  with  evil;  —  those  warnings 
and  promptings  of  a  Spirit,  striving  with  our  spirit,  com- 
manding, yet  not  compelling;  acting  upon  us,  yet  leaving 
us  free  to  act  for  ourselves;  —  that  twofold  consciousness 
of  infninity  an«l  strength  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ;  — 
that  grand  ideal  of  what  we  ought  to  he,  so  little,  alas  !  to 
be  gathered  from  the  observation  of  what  we  are;  —  that 
overwljelming  conviction  of  Sin  in  the  sight  of  One  higher 
and  holier  than  we  ;  —  tliat  irresistible  impulse  to  Prayer, 
which  bids  us  pour  out  our  sorrows  and  make  our  wants 
known  to  One  who  hears  and  will  answer  us  ;  —  that  in- 
definable yet  inextinguishable  consciousness  of  a  direct 
intercourse  and  communion  of  inan  with  (iod,  of  (rod's  in- 
fluence upon  man,  yea,  antl  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken) 
of  man's  influence  upon  (iod  :  —  these  are  lacts  of  experi- 
ence, to  tlie  full  as  real  and  as  certain  as  the  laws  of 
planetary  motions  and  chemical  aflinities  ;  —  facts  which 
Philosophy  is  bound  to  take  into  account,  or  to  stand 
convicted  as  shallow  and  one-sided;  —  facts  which  can 
deceive  us,  only  if  our  whole  Consciousness  is  a  liar,  and 
the  boasted  voice  of  Reason  itself  but  an  echo  of  the  uni- 
versal lie. 
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Even  within  the  domain  of  Physical  Science,  however 
much  analogy  may  lead  us  to  conjecture  the  universal 
prevalence  of  law  and  orderly  sequence,  it  has  been 
acutely  remarked,  that  the  phenomena  which  are  most 
immediately  important  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  man,  are 
l^recisely  those  which  he  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  able  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  calculation.  (28) 
The  astronomei-,  whp  can  predict  the  exact  position  of  a 
planet  in  the  heavens  a  thousand  years  hence,  knows  not 
what  may  be  his  own  state  of  health  to-morrow,  nor  how 
the  w^ind  which  blows  upon  him  will  vary  from  day  to 
day.  May  we  not  be  permitted  to  conclude,  w^ith  a  dis- 
tinguished Christian  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  that 
there  is  a  Divine  Purpose  in  this  arrangement  of  nature ; 
that,  wdiile  enough  is  displayed  to  stimulate  the  intellect- 
ual and  practical  energies  of  man,  enough  is  still  concealed 
to  make  him  feel  his  dependence  upon  God?  (-9) 

For  man's  training  in  this  life,  the  conceptions  of  Gen- 
eral Law  and  of  Special  Providence  are  both  equally  nec- 
essary ;  the  one,  that  he  may  labor  for  God's  blessings, 
and  the  other,  that  he  may  pray  for  them.  He  sows,  and 
reaps,  and  gathers  in  his  produce,  to  meet  the  different 
seasons,  as  they  roll  their  unclianging  course  :  he  acknowl- 
edges also  that  "  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything, 
neither  he  that  w^atereth  ;  but  God  that  givetli  the  in- 
crease." ^  He  labors  in  the  moral  training  of  himself  and 
others,  in  obedience  to  the  general  laws  of  means  and 
ends,  of  motives  and  influences ;  while  he  asks,  at  the 
same  time,  for  wisdom  from  above  to  guide  his  course 
aright,  and  for  grace  to  enable  him  to  follow  that  guid- 
ance. Necessary  alike  during  this  our  state  of  trial,  it 
may  be  that  both  conceptions  alike  are  but  shadows  of 

1 1  Corinthians  iii.  7. 
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some  liigher  truth,  in  which  tln'ir  Mpjcircnt  oppositions  are 
merged  in  one  harmonious  whole.  l>ut  when  we  attempt, 
from  our  limited  point  of  view,  to  destroy  the  one,  in  order 
to  establish  the  other  more  surely,  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  our  conception  of  General  Law  is  to  the  full  as  human 
as  that  of  Special  Interposition;  —  that  we  are  not  really 
thereby  acquiring  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  hidden  things 
of  God,  but  are  measuring  Hi  in  by  a  stan<lard  derived 
from  the  limited  representations  of  man.  (^) 

Subordinate  to  the  Concej>tion  of  Special  Providence,  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  thouglit  in  its  application,  is 
that  of  Miraculous  Agency.  I  am  not  now  going  to  waste 
an  a<Mitional  argument  in  answer  to  that  shallowest  and 
crudest  of  all  the  assmnptions  of  unbelief,  which  dictatorially 
pronounces  that  Miracles  arc  impossible;  —  an  assumption 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  more  philosophical  among  the 
leaders  of  Kationalism  itself;  (^i)  aiid  which  implies,  that  he 
who  maintains  it  has  such  a  |>erfect  and  intimate  ac(pi:iint- 
ance  with  tlic  Divine  Nature  aixl  Purposes,  as  to  warrant 
him  in  asserting  tiiat  (iod  cannot  or  will  not  depart  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  His  Providence  on  any  occasion 
whatever.  If,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Interposition  is  not  in  itself  more  opposed  to  rea- 
son than  that  of  General  Law  ;  and  if  the  asserted  immuta- 
bility of  the  laws  of  nature  is,  at  the  utmost,  tenable  only 
on  tlje  supposition  that  material  nature  alone  is  spoken  of, 
—  we  are  not  warranted,  on  any  ground,  whether  of  de- 
duction from  i)rinciples  or  of  induction  from  experience,  in 
denying  the  possible  suspension  of  thr  Laws  of  Matter  by 
the  will  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Hut  the  (pieslion  on  which  it 
may  still  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  worils,  ber«)re  loneluding 
this  portion  of  my  arguintMit,  is  one  uliich  is  dispMte<l,  not 
necessarily  between  the  believer  and  the   unbeliever,    but 
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often  between  believers  equally  sincere  and  equally  j^ious, 
differing  only  in  their  modes  of  representing  to  their  own 
minds  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  both  accept.  Granting, 
that  is  to  say,  that  variations  from  the  established  sequence 
of  physical  phenomena  may  take  place,  and  have  taken 
place,  as  Scripture  bears  witness;  —  are  such  variations  to 
be  represented  as  departures  from  or  suspensions  of  natural 
law ;  or  rather,  as  themselves  the  result  of  some  higher  law 
to  us  unknown,  and  as  miraculous  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  present  ignorance  ?(32) 

Which  of  these  representations,  or  whether  either  of 
them,  is  the  true  one,  when  such  occurrences  are  considered 
in  their  relation  to  the  Absolute  Nature  of  God,  our  igno- 
rance of  that  Nature  forbids  us  to  determine.  Speculatively, 
to  human  understanding,  it  appears  as  little  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  to  be  subject  to 
universal  law,  as  it  is  to  act  at  particular  moments.  But  as 
a  regulative  truth,  adapted  to  the  religious  wants  of  man's 
constitution,  the  more  natural  representation,  that  of  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  law,  seems  to  be  also  the  more 
accurate.  We  are  liable,  in  considering  this  question,  to 
confound  together  two  distinct  notions  under  the  equivocal 
name  of  Lmn.  The  first  is  a  positive  notion,  derived  from 
the  observation  of  fiicts,  and  founded,  with  various  modifi- 
cations, upon  the  general  idea  of  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  phenomena.  The  other  is  a  merely  negative  notion,  de- 
duced from  a  supposed  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  professing  to  be  based  on  the  idea  of  the  eternal  Pur- 
poses of  God.  Of  the  former,  the  ideas  of  succession  and 
repetition  form  an  essential  part.  To  the  latter,  the  idea  of 
Time,  in  any  form,  has  no  legitimate  application ;  and  it  is 
tlius  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  thought.  Now, 
wlien  we  speak  of  a  Miracle  as  the  possible  result  of  some 
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higlicr  law,  <lo  we  employ  the  term  Imr  in  the  former  sense, 
or  in  the  latter?  do  we  mean,  a  law  whieh  aetually  exists  in 
the  knowledge  of  God ;  or  one  whieh,  in  the  progress  of 
science,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  man?  —  one  wliieh 
might  be  discovered  by  a  better  acqnaintance  with  the  Di- 
vine Counsels,  or  one  which  might  be  inferred  from  a  larger 
experience  of  natural  phenomena  ?  If  we  mean  the  former, 
we  do  not  know  that  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Divine  Counsels,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  elevation  of  our 
faculties  to  a  superhuman  level,  might  not  abolish  the  con- 
ception of  Law  altogether.  If  we  mean  the  latter,  we  as- 
sume that  which  no  experience  warrants  us  in  assuming  ;  we 
endanger  the  religious  signiticance  and  value  of  the  miracle, 
only  for  the  sake  of  removing  God  a  few  degrees  further 
back  from  that  chain  of  phenomena  whieh  is  admitted  ulti- 
mately to  depend  upon  Him.  A  miracle,  in  one  sense,  need 
not  be  necessarily  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  God 
may  make  use  of  natural  instruments,  acting  after  their 
kind  ;  as  man  himself,  within  liis  own  sphere,  does  in  the 
production  of  artificial  combinations.  The  great  question, 
however,  still  renuiins ;  Has  God  ever,  for  religious  purposes, 
exhibited  jihenomena  in  certain  relations,  which  the  ob- 
served course  of  nature,  and  the  artistic  skill  of  man,  are 
unable  to  bring  about,  or  to  account  for? 

I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought  to  some  of  these  representa- 
tions which  are  usually  olijected  to  by  the  Rationalist,  as  in 
apparent  opposition  to  the  Speculative  Reason  of  Man.  In 
my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  attempt  to  pursue  the  same  argu- 
ment, in  relation  to  those  doctrines  which  are  sometimes 
regarded  a.s  repugnant  to  man's  Moral  Reason.  The  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  our  present  inrjuiry  may  bo  given  in  the 
pregnant  sentence  of  a  great  philosopher,  but  recently  taken 
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from  us :  '*  Xo  difficulty  emerges  in  Theology,  which  had 
not  previously  emerged  in  Philosophy."  (^^^  The  intellectual 
sturablin2:blocks,  which  men  find  in  the  doctrines  of  Reve- 
lation,  are  not  in  consequence  of  any  improbability  or  er- 
ror peculiar  to  the  things  revealed;  but  are  such  as  the 
thinker  brings  with  him  to  the  examination  of  the  question ; 
—  such  as  meet  him  on  every  side,  whether  he  thinks  with 
or  against  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ;  being  inherent  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Human  Mind  itself  But  must 
we  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  melancholy  conclusion,  that 
self-contradiction  is  the  law  of  our  intellectual  being ; — that 
the  light  of  Reason,  which  is  God's  gift,  no  less  than  Reve- 
lation, is  a  delusive  light,  which  we  follow  to  our  own  de- 
ception ?  Far  from  it :  the  examination  of  the  Limits  of 
Thought  leads  to  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  to  this. 
Reason  does  not  deceive  us,  if  we  will  only  read  her  witness 
aright ;  and  Reason  herself  gives  us  warning,  when  we  are 
in  danger  of  reading  it  wrong.  The  light  that  is  within  us 
is  not  darkness  ;  only  it  cannot  illuminate  that  which  is  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  its  rays.  The  self  contradictions,  into 
which  we  inevitably  fall,  when  we  attempt  certain  courses 
of  sjDeculation,  are  the  beacons  placed  by  the  hand  of  God 
in  the  mind  of  man,  to  warn  us  that  we  are  deviating  from 
the  track  that  He  designs  us  to  pursue ;  that  we  are  striving 
to  pass  the  barriers  which  He  has  planted  around  us.  The 
flaming  sword  turns  every  way  against  those  who  strive,  in 
the  strength  of  their  own  reason,  to  force  their  passage  to 
the  tree  of  life.  Within  her  own  province,  and  among  her 
own  objects,  let  Reason  go  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
The  finite  objects,  which  she  can  clearly  and  distinctly  con- 
ceive, are  her  lawful  empire  and  her  true  glory.  The  count- 
less phenomena  of  the  visible  world;  the  unseen  things 
which  lie  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul ;  —  these  are  given 
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into  her  liaml ;  and  over  tliem  slie  may  reign  in  unquestioned 
dcMuinion.  ]iut  when  she  strives  to  ajtiMoaeli  loo  near  to 
the  hi<hKMi  mysteries  of  the  Infinite;  —  wiien,  not  eontent 
with  behohling  afar  olF  tlie  })arli:il  and  rehitivo  manifestii- 
tions  of  God's  presence,  slie  would  "  turn  aside  and  see  this 
great  sight,"  and  know  wliy  God  liath  revealed  Himself 
thus;  —  the  voiee  of  the  Lord  Himself  is  lieard,  as  it  were, 
speaking  in  warning  from  the  midst :  "  Draw  not  nigh 
liither:  put  off  tliy  shoes  from  oft'  thy  feet;  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."^ 

1  Exodus  iii.  5. 
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LECTURE    YII. 

TET  TE  SAY,  THE  VTAY  OF  THE  LORD  IS  STOT  EQUAL.  HEAR  NOW, 
O  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL;  IS  NOT  MY  WAY'  EQUAL?  ARE  NOT  YOUR 
WAY'S    UNEQUAL?— EZEKIEL    XVIII.    25. 

"  If  I  build  again  the  tilings  which  I  destroyed,  I  make 
myself  a  transgressor."  ^  This  text  might  be  apj^ropriately 
prefixed  to  an  examination  of  that  system  of  moral  and 
religions  criticism  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  giving  a  philosophical  connection 
to  the  hitherto  loose  and  floating  theological  rationalism 
of  its  age  and  country,  (i)  It  was  indeed  a  marvellous 
attempt  to  send  forth  from  the  same  fountain  sweet  waters 
and  bitter,  to  pull  down  and  to  build  up  by  the  same  act 
and  method.  The  result  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  as 
applied  to  the  speculative  side  of  human  Reason,  was  to 
prove  beyond  all  question  the  existence  of  certain  neces- 
sary forms  and  laws  of  Intuition  and  thought,  which 
impart  a  corresponding  character  to  all  the  objects  of 
which  Consciousness,  intuitive  or  reflective,  can  take  cog- 
nizance. Consciousness  was  thus  exhibited  as  a  Relation 
between  the  human  mind  and  its  object ;  and  this  conclu- 
sion, once  established,  is  fatal  to  the  very  conception  of  a 
Philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  But  by  an  inconsistency 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  jDhilosophy,  the 
author  of  this  comprehensive  criticism  attempted  to  de- 
duce a  partial  conclusion  from  universal  premises,  and  to 

1  Galatiaus  ii.  16. 
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exempt  the  speciilntions  of  mornl  and  religious  tlioucjlit 
from  the  relative  eliaracter  with  wliieli,  uj>ou  his  own  prin- 
ciples, all  the  jM'oducts  ofhuinaii  eonsciousiiess  were  neces- 
sarily invested.  The  floral  Law,  and  the  ideas  whieh  it 
carries  with  it,  are,  according  to  this  theory,  not  merely 
facts  of  human  consciousness,  conceived  under  the  laws  of 
human  thou«jcht,  but  absolute,  transcendental  realities, 
implied  in  the  conception  of  all  Reasonable  Beings  as 
such,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  law  of  time,  and 
binding,  not  on  man  as  man,  but  on  all  j)ossil)le  intelligent 
beings,  created  or  uncreated.  <2)  The  Moral  Reason  is  thus 
a  source  of  absolute  and  unchangeable  realities  ;  while  the 
Speculative  Reason  is  concerned  only  with  j)lienomena,  or 
things  modified  by  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  <3) 
As  a  corollary  to  this  theory,  it  follows,  that  the  law  of 
human  morality  must  be  regarded  as  the  measure  and 
adequate  representative  of  the  moral  nature  of  God;  —  in 
fact,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being  is  identical 
witli  that  of  our  own  moral  duties; — for  God  is  made 
known  to  us,  as  existing  at  all,  only  in  and  by  the  moral 
reason  :  we  do  not  look  uj)on  actions  as  binding  because 
they  are  comman  le<l  by  G()<1 ;  but  we  know  them  to  be 
divine  commands  because  we  are  bound  by  them.  (■*) 
Applying  these  jirinciples  to  the  criticism  of  Revealed 
Religion,  the  phihjsopher  maintains  that  no  code  of  laws 
<-laiming  divine  authority  can  have  any  religious  "value, 
except  as  approved  by  the  moral  reason  ;  <•'»)  that  there  can 
bo  no  duties  of  faith  or  practice  towards  God,  distinct  from 
the  moral  obligations  which  reason  enjoins  ;  <'•)  an<l  that, 
consequently,  every  doctrine  to  which  this  test  is  iiia|»plica- 
ble  is  either  no  part  of  revelation  at  all,  or  at  best  can  only 
be  given  for  local  and  temporary  jmrposes,  of  whieh  the 
enlightened  reason  need  no  lon<_rer  take  aiiv  account,  f-' 
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Amid  much  that  is  true  and  noble  in  this  teaching  when 
confined  within  its  proper  limits,  its  fundamental  weakness 
as  an  absolute  criterion  of  religious  truth  is  so  manifest  as 
hardly  to  need  exposure.  The  fiction  of  a  moral  law  bind- 
ing in  a  i^articular  form  upon  all  possible  intelligences, 
acquires  this  seeming  universality,  only  because  human 
intelligence  is  made  the  representative  of  all.  I  can  con- 
ceive moral  attributes  only  as  I  know  them  in  conscious- 
ness :  I  can  imagine  other  minds  only  by  first  assuming 
their  likeness  to  my  own.  To  construct  a  theory,  whether 
of  practical  or  of  speculative  reason,  which  shall  be  valid 
for  other  than  human  intelligences,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
author  should  himself  be  emancipated  from  the  conditions 
of  human  thought.  Till  this  is  done,  the  so-called  Abso- 
lute is  but  the  Relative  under  another  name:  the  universal 
consciousness  is  but  the  human  mind  striving  to  transcend 
itself 

The  very  characteristics  of  Universality  and  Necessity, 
with  whicli  our  moral  obligations  are  invested,  point  to  an 
origin  the  very  reverse  of  that  w- hich  the  above  theory  sup- 
poses. For  these  characteristics  are  in  all  cases  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  formal  and  personal  element  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  consciousness,  and  appear  most  evidently  in  those 
conceptions  in  which  the  matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
thinking  is  drawn  from  the  laws  or  formal  conditions  of 
experience.  Of  these  conditions,  I  have  in  a  former  Lecture 
enumerated  three — Time,  Space,  and  Personality;  the  first 
as  the  condition  of  human  consciousness  in  general :  the 
second  and  third  as  the  conditions  of  the  same  conscious- 
ness in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  mind 
respectively.  (8)  From  these  are  derived  three  correspond- 
ing systems  o^ Pieces sary  truths  in  the  highest  human  sense 
of  the  term :  the  science  of  Numbers  being  connected  with 
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the  condition  of  Time ;  tliat  ot  .MM^niiiMdcs  with  Space; 
ami  that  of  Morals  with  Personality.  These  three  sciences 
rest  on  similar  bases,  and  are  confined  within  the  same 
limits  :  all  l)eincj  equally  necessary  and  valid  within  the 
legitimate  hounds  of  human  intelligence  ;  and  all  e(jually 
negative  and  self-contradictory,  when  we  attempt  to  pass 
beyond  those  bounds.  The  contradictions  involved  in  the 
conceptions  of  Infinite  Number  and  Infinite  Magnitude 
find  their  j)arallel  when  we  attem])t  to  conceive  the  attri- 
butes of  an  Infinite  Morality  :  the  necessity  which  is  man- 
ifested in  the  finite  relations  of  the  two  former  is  the  coun- 
teri)art  of  that  which  accompanies  those  of  the  latter.  <^) 
That  Moral  Obligation,  conceived  as  a  law  binding  upon 
man,  must  be  reganled  as  immutable  so  long  as  man's 
nature  remains  unchanged,  is  manifest  from  the  character 
of  tlic  conception  itself^  and  follows  naturally  from  a 
knowletlge  of  its  origin.  An  act  of  Duty  is  presented  to 
my  consciousness  as  enjoined  by  a  Law  whose  obligation 
upon  myself  is  directly  and  intuitively  discerned.  It  thus 
differs  essentially  from  the  phenomena  of  external  nature, 
whose  laws  are  not  immediately  perceived,  but  inferred 
from  the  observe<l  recurrence  of  ficts.  The  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  Law  unavoidably  carries  with  it  the  convic- 
tion of  necessity  and  immutability  in  relation  to  the  agent 
who  is  subject  to  it.  For  to  suppose  that  a  moral  law 
can  be  reversed  or  suspended  in  relation  to  'nxyself;  —  to 
sup])ose  a  conviction  oi  right  unaccompanied  by  an  obliga- 
tion to  act,  or  a  conviction  ui'irronr/  unaccompanied  by  an 
obligation  to  fijrbear, —  is  to  suppose  a  reversal  of  the  con- 
ditions of  my  pei*8onal  existence;  —  a  supposition  which 
annihilates  itself;  since  those  conditions  are  implied  in  the 
attempt  to  conceive  my  pei*sonal  existence  at  all.  The 
Moral  Sense  is  thus,  like  the  intuitions  of  Time  and  h>j)ace, 

IC* 
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an  a  pinori  law  of  the  human  mind,  not  determined  by- 
experience  as  it  is,  but  determining  beforehand  what  expe- 
rience ought  to  be.  But  it  is  not  thereby  elevated  above  the 
conditions  of  human  intelligence  ;  and  the  attempt  so  to 
elevate  it  is  especially  inadmissible  in  that  philosophy 
which  resolves  Time  and  Space  into  forms  of  the  human 
consciousness,  and  limits  their  operation  to  the  field  of  the 
]3henomena  and  the  relative. 

That  there  is  an  Absolute  Morality,  based  upon,  or 
rather  identical  with,  the  Eternal  Nature  of  God,  is  indeed 
a  conviction  forced  upon  us  by  the  same  evidence  as  that 
on  which  we  believe  that  God  exists  at  all.  But  ichat  that 
Absolute  Morality  is,  we  are  as  unable  to  fix  in  any  human 
conception,  as  we  are  to  define  the  other  attributes  of  the 
same  Divine  Nature.  To  human  conception  it  seems  im- 
possible that  absolute  morality  should  be  manifested  in  the 
form  of  a  law  of  obligation  /  for  such  a  law  imjDlies  rela- 
tion and  subjection  to  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver.  And  as 
all  human  morality  is  manifested  in  this  form,  the  conclu- 
sion seems  unavoidable,  that  human  morality,  even  in  its 
highest  elevation,  is  not  identical  with,  nor  adequate  to 
measure,  the  Absolute  Morality  of  God.  (i<^) 

A  like  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  human  morality  itself.  To  maintain  the  immuta- 
bility of  moral  principles  in  the  abstract  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  maintaining  the  immutability  of  the  particular 
acts  by  which  those  principles  are  manifested  in  practice. 
The  parallel  between  the  mathematical  and  the  moral  sci- 
ences, as  systems  of  necessary  truth,  holds  good  in  this 
respect  also.  As  principles  in  the  abstract,  the  laws  of 
morality  are  as  unchangeable  as  the  axioms  of  geometry. 
That  duty  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  followed  in  preference  to 
inclination,  is  as  certain  a  truth  as  that  two  straight  lines 
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cannot  enclose  a  space.  In  their  concrete  application,  both 
principles  are  equally  liable  to  error; —  we  may  err  in  sup- 
posing a  particular  visible  line  to  be  perfectly  straight ;  as 
we  may  err  in  supposing  a  i)articular  act  to  be  one  of 
duty.  (^^>  But  the  two  errors,  though  equally  possible,  are 
by  no  nu'aiis  e<iMally  important.  For  mathematical  science, 
as  such,  is  complete  in  its  merely  tlieoretical  as])ect ;  while 
moral  science  is  valuable  ciiiefly  in  its  application  to  j»rac- 
tice.  It  is  in  their  concrete  form  that  moral  j)rincij»les  are 
a<lopte<l  as  guides  of  conduct  and  canons  of  judgment; 
and  in  this  form  they  admit  of  various  degrees  of  uncer- 
tainty or  of  positive  error.  But  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  conception  of  moral  duty  is  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind ;  the  interval  between  them  is  oc- 
cupied by  intermediate  stages,  separated  from  each  otlier 
by  minute  and  scarcely  aj)preciable  differences ;  and  tlie 
very  concojition  of  a  gradual  progress  in  moral  enlighten- 
ment imjilies  the  j»(>s>ibinty  of  a  further  advance,  of  a 
more  exalted  intellect,  an<l  a  mure  enlightened  conscience. 
While  we  repu<liate,  as  subversive  of  all  morality,  the  the- 
ory wliicii  maintains  that  each  man  is  the  measure  of  his 
own  moral  acts ;  we  must  repudiate  also,  as  subversive  of 
all  religion,  the  ojq.osite  theory,  which  virtually  maintains 
that  man  may  become  the  measure  of  the  absolute  Nature 
of  God. 

Clod  did  not  create  Absolute  Morality  :  it  is  coeternal 
with  Himself;  and  it  were  blasphemy  to  say  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  God  was  and  Cioodness  was  not. 
But  God  did  create  tlie  Inmiaii  manirestation  (»!"  morality, 
when  II(>  created  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  })laced 
hiai  in  those  (circumstances  by  which  the  eternal  juinciples 
of  right  and  wrong  are  moditied  in  relation  to  the  present 
life.  (12J  Por  it  is  manifest,  to  take  the  simi>lest  instances, 
that   tlje  sixth  Commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  in  its  lit- 
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oral  obligation,  is  relative  to  that  state  of  things  in  which 
men  are  subject  to  death ;  and  the  seventh,  to  which  there 
is  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  ;  and  the  eighth,  to 
that  in  which  men  possess  temporal  goods.  It  is  manifest, 
to  take  a  more  general  ground,  that  the  very  conception 
of  moral  obligation  implies  a  superior  authority,  and  an 
ability  to  transgress  what  that  authority  commands ;  that 
it  implies  a  complex,  and  therefore  a  limited  nature  in  the 
moral  agent ;  the  intellect,  which  apprehends  the  duty, 
being  distinct  from  the  will,  which  obeys  or  disobeys. 
That  there  is  a  higher  and  unchangeable  principle  em- 
bodied in  these  forms,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  yet  we  cannot,  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
examine  the  same  duties  apart  from  their  human  element, 
and  separate  that  which  is  relative  and  peculiar  to  man  in 
this  life  from  that  which  is  absolute  and  common  to  all 
moral  beings.  In  this  respect,  again,  our  moral  concep- 
tions offer  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  cognate  phenom- 
ena on  which  other  systems  of  necessary  truth  are  based. 
Take,  for  example,  the  idea  of  Time,  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  Number.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing that  this  present  world  was  created  at  some  definite 
point  of  time  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  same  mo- 
ment as  the  creation  of  Time  itself.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  there  was  a  time  before  as 
well  as  after  the  creation  of  the  world  :  that  the  being  of 
God  reaches  .back  in  boundless  duration  beyond  the  mo- 
ment when  He  said.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 
light.  But  when  we  attempt  to  unite  this  conviction  with 
another,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  thought;  — 
when  we  try  to  conceive  God  as  an  Infinite  Being,  exist- 
ing in  continuous  duration,  —  the  contradictions,  which 
beset  us  on  every  side,  admonish  us  that  we  have  trans- 
cended the  boundary  within  which  alone  human  thought  is 
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possible.  And  so,  too,  wliilo  we  are  competent  to  believe 
that  llie  creation  of  man's  moral  natnic  was  not  identical 
with  tlie  creation  of  morality  itself;  —  that  the  great  j)rin- 
ciples  of  all  that  is  holy  and  righteous  existed  in  God,  be- 
fore they  assumed  their  finite  form  in  the  heart  of  man ; 
—  we  still  find  ourselves  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  con- 
ceive an  infinite  moral  nature,  or  its  condition,  an  infinite 
personality  :  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sigiit  ;  —  to  admit  that  we  have  knowledge 
enough  to  guide  us  in  our  moral  training  here  ;  but  not 
enough  to  unveil  the  hidden  things  of  (yod.l^^) 

In  so  fiir,  then,  as  Morality,  in  its  human  character,  depends 
upon  conditions  not  coeternal  with  (4od,  but  created  along 
with  man,  in  so  far  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  the  oc- 
casional suspension  of  human  duties,  by  the  same  authority 
which  enacted  them,  as  a  violation  of  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  morality  itself.  That  there  are  limits,  indeed,  within 
which  alone  tliis  rule  can  be  safely  applied;  —  that  there 
are  doctrines  and  practices  which  carry  on  their  front 
convincing  proof  that  they  cannot  have  been  reveale«l  or 
commanded  by  (iod  ;  —  that  there  are  systems  of  religion 
which  by  this  criterion  may  be  shown  to  have  sj)rung,  not 
from  divine  appointment,  but  from  human  corruption,  —  is 
not  for  an  instant  denied.  In  my  concluding  Lecture,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  admissible.  For  the  present, 
my  argument  is  concernctl,  not  with  si)ecial  and  occasional 
commands,  but  with  universal  and  perpetual  doctrines;  not 
with  isolated  iacts  recorded  in  sacred  history,  but  with  re- 
vealed truths,  forming  an  integral  j)orti()n  of  religious  be- 
lief. In  this  point  of  view,  I  ])ropose  to  apply  the  jirinciple 
hitherto  maintained,  of  the  Limits  of  Keligious  Thought,  to 
the  examination  of  those  do(;trincs  of  the  Christian  Faith 
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which  are  sometimes  resjarded  as  containinof  somethingr 
repugnant  to  the  Moral  Reason  of  man. 

The  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  Christ  has  been  the  mark  as- 
assailed  by  various  attacks  of  this  kind  ;  some  of  them  not 
very  consistent  with  each  other,  but  all  founded  on  some 
supposed  incongruity  between  this  doctrine  and  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature.  By  one  critic,  the  doc- 
trine is  rejected  because  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  in- 
finite mercy  of  God  to  pardon  sin  freely,  without  any  atone- 
ment whatsoever,  (i*)  By  another,  because,  from  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  God's  laws,  it  is  impossible  that  sin  can 
be  j^ardoned  at  all.  (^5)  A  third  maintains  that  it  is  unjust 
that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty.  (^6) 
A  fourth  is  indignant  at  the  supposition  that  God  can  be 
angry;  (^")  while  a  fifth  cannot  see  by  what  moral  fitness 
the  shedding  of  blood  can  do  away  with  sin  or  its  punish- 
ment. (18)  The  principle  which  governs  these  and  similar 
objections  is,  that  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  there  is, 
if  not  a  perfect  identity,  at  least  an  exact  resemblance  be- 
tween the  moral  nature  of  man  and  that  of  God  ;  that  the 
laws  and  principles  of  infinite  justice  and  mercy  are  but 
magnified  images  of  those  which  are  manifested  on  a  finite 
scale  ;  —  that  nothing  can  be  compatible  with  the  boundless 
goodness  of  God,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  little  good- 
ness of  whicli  man  may  be  conscious  in  himself. 

The  value  of  this  principle,  as  an  absolute  criterion  of  re- 
ligious truth,  may  be  tested  by  the  simple  experiment  of 
applying  tlie  same  reasoning  to  an  imaginary  revelation 
constructed  on  the  rational  principles  of  some  one  of  the 
objectors.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that,  instead  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  Scriptures  had  told  us 
of  an  absolute  and  unconditional  pardon  of  sin,  following 
upon  the  mere  repentance  of  the  sinner.     It  is  easy  to  im- 
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agiiie  Ijow  ready  our  reasoning  tlieologians  would  be  with 
tlieir  pliilosopliical  criticism,  speculative  or  moral.  Does  it 
not,  they  miglit  say,  represent  man  as  inlluencing  God,  — 
the  Finite  as  controlling,  by  the  act  of  repentance,  the  un- 
changeable selt-deterniinations  of  the  Intinite  ?  Does  it  not 
depict  the  Deity  as  acting  in  time,  as  influenced  by  mo- 
tives and  occasions,  as  subject  to  liuman  feelings  ?  Does 
it  not  ten<l  to  weaken  our  impression  of  the  hatefidness  of 
sin,  and  to  encourage  carelessness  in  the  sinner,  by  the  easy 
terms  on  which  he  is  promised  forgiveness?  <^^^  If  it  is  un- 
worthy of  God  to  rej)rescnt  Him  as  angry  and  needing  to 
be  i»ropitiated,  how  can  ]»hilosopliy  tolerate  the  conception 
that  He  is  j)lacable,  and  to  be  softened  by  repentance?  And 
what  moral  litness  has  rejientance  to  do  away  with  the  guilt 
or  punishment  of  a  past  transgression  ?  ^yilatever  moral 
fitness  there  exists  between  righteousness  and  God's  favor, 
the  same  must  exist  I^etween  sin  and  God\s  anger:  in  what- 
ever degree  that  which  deserves  punisliment  is  not  pun- 
ished, in  that  degree  God's  justice  is  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion. A  strictly  moral  theory  requires,  therefore,  not  free 
forgiveness,  but  an  exactly  gra(biated  proportion  between 
guilt  and  suft'ering,  virtue  and  happiness.  <20)  If^  on  the 
other  hand,  we  maintain  that  tliere  is  no  moral  fitness  in 
either  case,  we  virtually  deny  the  existence  of  a  moral 
Deity  at  all :  we  make  God  indifferent  to  good  and  evil 
as  such :  we  represent  Hira  as  rewarding  and  punishing 
arbitrarily  and  with  respect  of  persons.  The  moral  objec- 
tion, in  truth,  so  far  as  it  has  any  weight  at  all,  has  no 
special  aj)plic:iti(>ii  to  the  Christian  doctrine:  it  lies  against 
the  entire  supposition  of  the  remission  of  sins  on  any  terms 
and  by  any  means:  and  if  it  has  been  more  strongly  urged 
by  Rationalists  against  the  Christ i:m  lepreseiitation  than 
against  others,  this  iis  merely  bccau.>o  tho  lormer  has  had 
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the  misfortune  to  provoke  hostility  by  being  found  in  the 
Bible. 

It  is  obvious  indeed,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  thiat  the 
duty  of  man  to  forgive  the  trespasses  of  his  neighbor,  rests 
precisely  upon  those  features  of  human  nature  which  can- 
not by  any  analogy  be  regarded  as  representing  an  image 
of  God.  (21)  Man  is  not  the  author  of  the  moral  law :  he  is 
not,  as  man,  the  moral  governor  of  his  fellows :  he  has  no 
authority,  merely  as  man,  to  punish  moral  transgressions  as 
such.  It  is  not  as  sin,  but  as  injury,  that  vice  is  a  trans- 
gression against  man  :  it  is  not  that  his  holiness  is  outraged, 
but  that  his  rights  or  his  interests  are  impaired.  The  duty 
of  forgiveness  is  imposed  as  a  check,  not  upon  the  justice, 
but  upon  the  selfishness  of  man :  it  is  not  designed  to  ex- 
tinguish his  indignation  against  vice,  but  to  restrain  his 
tendency  to  exaggerate  his  own  personal  injuries.  (-2)  The 
reasoner  maintains,  "  it  is  a  duty  in  man  to  forgive  sins, 
therefore  it  must  be  morally  fitting  for  God  to  forgive 
them  also,"  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  duty  is  binding 
upon  man  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance  and 
sinfulness  of  his  nature  ;  that  he  is  bound  to  forgive,  as  one 
who  himself  needs  forgiveness ;  as  one  whose  weakness 
renders  him  liable  to  suffering ;  as  one  whose  self-love  is 
ever  ready  to  arouse  his  passions  and  pervert  his  judgment. 

Nor  yet  would  the  advocates  of  the  Moral  Reason  gain 
anything  in  Theology  by  the  substitution  of  a  rigid  system 
of  reward  and  punishment,  in  which  nothing  is  forgiven, 
but  every  act  meets  with  its  appropriate  recompense.  We 
have  only  to  suppose  that  this  were  the  doctrin*e  of  Revela- 
tion, to  imagine  the  outcry  with  which  it  would  be  assailed. 
"It  is  moral,"  the  objector  might  urge,  "only  in  the  harsher 
and  less  amiable  features  of  human  morality :  it  gives  us 
a  God  whom  we  may  fear,  but  whom  we  cannot  love  ; 
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wlio  lias  i^ivt'ii  us  atK'ctions  witli  Avliit-li  lie  lias  no  sym- 
pathy, and  passions  lor  whose  conscMpienccs  lie  allows  no 
redress:  who  created  man  liable  to  fall,  and  jdaced  him  in 
a  world  of  temptations,  knowing  that  he  would  fall,  and 
pm-posing  to  take  advantage  of  his  frailty  to  the  utmost." 
Criticisms  of  tliis  kind  may  l)e  imagined  without  number; 
—  nay,  tliey  are  actually  found  in  more  than  one  modern 
work,  the  writers  of  which  liave  erroneously  imagined  that 
they  were  assailing  the  real  teacliing  of  Scripture.  (^3)  Ver- 
ily, this  vaunted  Moral  Reason  is  a  "  Lesbian  rule.''  <-•*)  It 
may  be  applied  with  equal  facility  to  the  criticism  of  every 
possible  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  ;  and  therefore  we 
may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  im- 
plicit contidence  against  any.  (26) 

The  endless  cont rovers}'  concerning  l*rcdestination  and 
.    .  .  .    .  v 

Free  Will,  whether  viewed  in  its  speculative  or  in  its  moral 

aspect,  is  but  another  example  of  the  hardihood  of  human 

ignorance.     The  question,  as  I  have  observed  before,  has 

its  philosophical  as  well  as  its  theological  aspect :  it  has  no 

difficulties  peculiar  to  itself:  it  is  but  a  special  form  of  the 

fundamental  mystery  of  the  coexistence  of  the  Infinite  and 

the  Finite.     Yet,   with  this  mystery  meeting  and  baffling 

human  reason  at  every  turn,  theologians  have  not  scrupled 

to  trace  in  their  petty  channels  the  exact  flow  and  course 

of  Inlinite   wisdom  ;    one   school   boldly  maintaining   that 

even  Omniscience   itself  has  no  knowledge  of  contingent 

events;  another  asserting,  with  equal  confidence,  that  God's 

knowledge  must  be  a  restraint  on  man's  freedom.  ^^^     If 

philosophy  offers  for  the  moment  an  apparent  escape  from 

iho  dilennna,  by  suggesting  that  God's  knowledge  is  not 

\)ro\Hiv\y  J)frc/i'nowlft^f/r^  as  having  no  relation  to  timc;<2T) 

the  suggestion  itself  is  one  which  can  neither  br  verified  as  a 

truth,  nor  even  intelligibly  exhibited  as  a  thought  ;  and  the 

17 
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Rationalist  evades  the  solution  by  shifting  the  ground  of  at- 
tack, and  retorts  that  Prophecy  at  least  is  anterior  to  the 
event  which  it  foretells  ;  and  that  a  prediction  of  human  ac- 
tions is  irreconcilable  with  freedom.  (^8)  But  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  difficulty  vanishes,  as  soon  as  we  acknowledge  that 
the  Infinite  is  not  an  object  of  human  thought  at  all.  There 
can  be  no  consciousness  of  a  relation,  whether  of  agreement 
or  of  opposition,  where  there  is  not  a  consciousness  of  both 
the  objects  related.  That  a  man,  by  his  own  power,  should 
be  able  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  future,  implies  that 
the  laws  of  that  future  are  fixed  and  unchangeable  ;  for  man 
can  only  foresee  particular  occurrences  through  a  kno^^•l- 
edge  of  the  general  law  on  which  they  depend.  But  is 
this  relation  of  cause  to  eflfect,  of  law  to  its  consequences, 
really  a  knowledge  or  an  ignorance  ?  Is  the  causal  rela- 
tion itself  a  law^  of  things,  or  only  a  human  mode  of  repre- 
senting phenomena  ?  Supposing  it  w- ere  possible  for  man, 
in  some  other  state  of  intelligence,  to  foresee  a  future  event 
without  foreseeing  it  as  the  result  of  a  law,  —  would  that 
knowledge  be  a  higher  or  a  low^er  one  than  he  at  present 
possesses  ?  —  would  it  be  the  removal  of  some  reality  which 
he  now  sees,  or  only  of  some  limitation  under  which  he 
now  sees  it  ?  (^9)  ]\/[an  can  only  foresee  wdiat  is  certain  ; 
and  from  his  point  of  view,  the  foreknowledge  depends 
upon  the  certainty.  But,  ajDart  from  the  human  con- 
ditions of  thought,  in  relation  to  a  more  perfect  intelli- 
gence, can  we  venture  to  say,  even  as  regards  temporal 
succession,  whether  necessity  is  the  condition  of  foreknowl- 
edge, or  foreknowledge  of  necessity,  or  whether  indeed 
necessity  itself  has  any  existence  at  all  ?  (^^)  May  not  the 
Avhole  scheme  of  Law  and  Determinism  indicate  a  weak- 
ness, rather  than  a  power  of  the  human  mind ;  and  are 
there  not  facts  of  consciousness  which  give  some  support 
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lo  tills  coiiji-cturo  ?  <3i)  Can  anythini^'  be  necessary  to  an 
intellect  whose  thought  creates  its  own  objects  ?  Can  any 
necessity  of  things  determine  the  cognitions  of  the  Abso- 
lute ^lind,  even  if  those  cognitions  take  place  in  succession 
to  each  other  ?  These  questions  admit  of  no  certain  an- 
swer ;  but  the  very  inability  to  answer  them  proves  that 
dogmatic  decisions  on  either  side  are  the  decisions  of  igno- 
rance, not  of  knowledge. 

Dut  the  problem,  be  its  difficulties  and  their  origin  what 
they  may,  is  not  peculiar  to  Tlieology,  and  receives  no 
additional  complication  from  its  i)Osition  in  Holy  Writ. 
The  very  same  question  may  be  discussed  in  a  purely  met- 
aphysical form,  by  merely  substituting  the  universal  \\\\\ 
of  causation  for  the  universal  knowledge  of  God.  "What  is 
tlie  meaning  and  value  of  that  law  of  the  human  mind 
"Nvliich  apparently  compels  us  to  think  that  every  event 
Avhatever  has  its  determining  cause?  And  how  is  that 
conviction  reconcilable  with  a  liberty  in  the  human  will  to 
choose  between  two  alternatives?  The  answer  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  before.  Tlu'  freedom  of  the  will  is  a 
positive  fact  of  our  consciousness:  as  for  the  j>rincij)le 
of  causality,  we  know  not  whence  it  is,  nor  what  it  is. 
We  know  not  whether  it  is  a  law  of  things,  or  a  mode  of 
human  representation ;  whether  it  denotes  an  im|»otence 
<»r  a  power;  whether  it  is  innate  or  acquired.  We  know 
not  in  what  the  causal  relation  itself  consists;  nor  by  what 
authority  we  arc  warranted  in  extending  its  significance 
l»eyond  the  temporal  se(pience  which  suggests  it  and  the 
Jiiaterial  phenomena  in  which  that  sequence  is  undisturbed. 

And  is  not  the  same  conviction  of  the  i^rnorance  of  man, 
and  <jf  his  rashness  in  the  nii<lst  of  ignorance,  fnvcd  upofi 
us  by  the  spectacle  of  the  arbitrary  and  summary  decisions 
of  liuman  reason  on  the  most  mvsterious  as  well  as  the 
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most  awful  of  God's  revealed  judgments  against  sin,  —  the 
sentence  of  Eternal  Punishment  ?  We  know  not  what  is 
the  relation  of  Sin  to  Infinite  Justice.  We  know  not 
under  what  conditions,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of 
man,  the  final  restoration  of  the  impenitent  sinner  is  possi- 
ble ;  nor  how,  without  such  a  restoration,  guilt  and  misery 
can  ever  cease.  We  know  not  whether  the  future  punish- 
ment of  sin  will  be  inflicted  by  way  of  natural  consequence 
or  of  supernatural  visitation ;  whether  it  will  be  producei? 
from  within  or  inflicted  from  without.  We  know  not  ho-W 
man  can  be  rescued  from  sin  and  suflfering  without  the 
cooperation  of  his  own  will ;  nor  what  means  can  coop' 
erate  with  that  will,  beyond  those  which  are  oflfered  to  al/ 
of  us  during  our  state  of  trial.  (32)  Jt  becomes  us  to  speak 
cautiously  and  reverently  on  a  matter  of  which  God  ha? 
revealed  so  little,  and  that  little  of  such  awful  moment; 
but  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  criticize  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  with  the  same  freedom  witk 
which  they  have  criticized  the  ways  of  God,  we  may  re- 
mark  that  the  whole  apparent  force  of  the  moral  objec- 
tion  rests  upon  two  purely  gratuitous  assumptions.  It  is 
assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  God's  punishment  of  sin  in 
the  world  to  come  is  so  fir  analogous  to  man's  administra- 
tion of  i^unishment  in  this  world,  that  it  will  take  place  as 
a  special  infliction,  not  as  a  natural  consequence.  And  it 
is  assumed,  in  the  second  place,  that  punishment  will  be 
inflicted  solely  with  reference  to  the  sins  committed  dur- 
ing the  earthly  life; — that  the  guilt  will  continue  finite, 
while  the  misery  is  prolonged  to  infinity.  (33)  Are  we  then 
so  sure,  it  may  be  asked,  that  there  can  be  no  sin  beyond 
the  grave?  Can  any  immortal  soul  incur  God's  wrath  and 
condemnation,  only  so  long  as  it  is  united  to  a  mortal 
body?     AVith  as  much   reason  might  we  assert  that  tlie 
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angels  are  inc:i}»:il)le  of  ubetlieiice  to  God,  t]i:it  tlic  devils 
are  incapable  of  rebellion.  AVhat  if  llie  sin  j)er})etuutcs 
itself,  —  if  the  prolonged  misery  be  the  ollspiiiig  of  llie 
prolonged  guilt  ?  <^) 

Against  this  it  is  urged  that  sin  cannot  forever  be  trium- 
phant  against  God-^*^)     As  if  the  whole  mystery  of  ini- 
quity were  contiiined  in  the  words /or  evrr!     The  real  rid- 
dle of  existence  —  the  problem  which  confounds  all  philoso- 
phy, aye,  and  all  religion  too,  so  far  as  religion  is  a  thing 
of  man's  reason  —  is  the  fact  that  evil  exists  rt^  all;  not 
that  it  exists  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  duration.     Is  not 
God  infinitely  wise  and  holy  and  powerful  now?  and  does 
not  sin  exist  along  with  that  infinite  holiness  and  wisdom 
and  i)ower?     Is  God  to  become  more  holy,  more  wise, 
more  powerful  hereafter ;  and  must  evil  be  annihilated  to 
make  room   for   Ilis   peifections   to   expand?     Does   the 
infinity  of  His  eternal   nature   ebb   and  flow  with  every 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  sum  of  human  guilt  and  mis- 
ery ?     Against  this  immovable  barrier  of  the  existence  of 
evil,  the  waves  of  philosophy  have  dashed  themselves  un- 
ceasingly since  the  birthday  of  human  thought,  and  have 
retired  brnkcn  and  jxjwcrk'ss,  without  displacing  the  mi- 
nutest fragment  of  the   stubborn    rock,  without  softening 
one  feature  of  its  dark  and  rugged  surface.  (3<3)     "Wc  may 
be  told  that   evil  is  a  ]»iivation,  or  a  negation,  or  a  j)artial 
asj»ect  of  the  universal   good,  or  some   other  erpially  un- 
meaning abstraction ;  whilst  all  the  while  our  own  hearts 
l>oar  testimony  to  its  fearful  reality,  to  its  direct  antagonism 
to  every  possible  form  of  good.  <37)     J^nt  \\y^^  mystery,  vast 
and  inscnitalde  as  it  is,  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  more  gen- 
eral pniblem  ;  it  is  Imt  the  moral  form  of  the  ever-recurring 
secret  of  the  Infinite.     11. .\v  ihc  Infijiifc  :iiid  the  Finite,  in 
nny  form    of  antagonism   or   other   relation,  can    exist   to- 
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getlier;  how  infinite  power  can  coexist  with  finite  activ- 
ity; how  infinite  wisdom  can  coexist  with  finite  contin- 
gency; how  infinite  goodness  can  coexist  with  finite  evil; 
how  the  Infinite  can  exist  in  any  manner  without  ex- 
hausting the  universe  of  reality ;  —  this  is  the  riddle  which 
Infinite  Wisdom  alone  can  solve,  thej^robleni  whose  very 
concej^tion  belongs  only  to  that  Universal  Knowing  which 
fills  and  embraces  the  Universe  of  Being.  When  philoso- 
phy can  answer  this  question ;  when  she  can  even  state 
intelligibly  the  notions  which  its  terms  involve,  —  then, 
and  not  till  then,  she  may  be  entitled  to  demand  a  solution 
of  the  far  smaller  difficulties  which  she  finds  in  revealed 
religion ;  —  or  rather,  she  will  have  solved  them  already ; 
for  fro«n  this  they  all  j^roceed,  and  to  this  they  all  ulti- 
mately return. 

The  reflections  which  this  great  and  terrible  mystery  of 
Divine  Judgment  have  suggested,  receive  jierhaps  some 
further  support  when  we  contemplate  it  in  another  aspect, 
and  one  more  legitimately  within  the  j^rovince  of  human 
reason ;  that  is  to  say,  in  its  analogy  to  the  actual  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature.  "  The  Divine  moral  govern- 
ment which  religion  teaches  us,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "im- 
plies that  the  consequence  of  vice  shall  be  misery,  in  some 
future  state,  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  That 
such  consequent  punishment  shall  take  efifect  by  His  ap- 
pointment, is  necessarily  implied.  But,  as  it  is  not  in  any 
sort  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  ends  or  reasons,  for  which  it  is  fit  future  punishment 
should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God  has  appointed  such  and 
such  consequent  misery  should  follow  vice ;  and  as  we  are 
altogether  in  the  dark,  how  or  in  what  manner  it  shall  fol- 
low, by  what  immediate  occasions,  or  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Avhat  means,  —  there  is  no  absui'dity  in  supposing 
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it  may  lollow  in  a  way  aualugous  to  that  in  wliicli  many 
miseries  follow  such  an<l  such  courses  of  action  at  present: 
poverty,  sickness,  infamy,  untimely  death  from  diseases, 
death  from  the  hands  of  civil  justice.  There  is  no  absurd- 
ity in  sujiposing  future  i»unishment  may  follow  wickedness 
of  course,  as  we  speak,  or  in  the  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence from  God's  original  constitution  of  the  world  ;  from 
the  nature  He  has  given  us,  and  from  the  condition  in 
which  lie  places  us;  or  in  a  like  manner  as  a  person  rashlv 
trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence, falls  down ;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence, 
breaks  his  limbs,  suppose ;  in  the  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence of  this,  without  help  })erishes."  i*^^ 

And  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  extend  the  same  anal- 
ogy from  the  constitution  of  external  nature  to  that  of 
the  human  mind,  may  we  not  trace  something  not  wholly 
unlike  the  irrevocable  sentence  of  the  future,  in  that  dark 
and  fearfid,  yet  too  certain  law  of  our  nature,  by  which 
sin  antl  misery  ever  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves;  by 
which  evil  habits  gather  strength  with  every  fresh  indul- 
gence, till  it  is  no  longer,  humanly  s^jcaking,  in  the  power 
of  the  sinner  to  shake  olf  the  burden  which  hi*  own  deeds 
have  laid  upon  him?  In  that  mysterious  condition  of  the 
depraved  will,  compelled,  and  yet  free,  —  the  slave  of  sin- 
ful habit,  yet  responsible  for  every  act  of  sin,  an<l  gather- 
ing deeper  condemnation  as  the  j)ower  of  amendment 
grows  less  and  less,  —  may  we  not  see  some  possible  fore- 
shadowing of  the  yet  deeper  guilt  and  the  yet  more  hope- 
less misery  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  lire  that  is 
not  quenched?  The  fact,  awful  as  it  is,  is  one  to  which 
our  every  day's  experience  bears  witness;  an<l  who  shall 
say  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  may  n<»t,  in  this  as  in 
other  instances,  bo  sh:ulo\vcd  forth  to  us  in  thu  things  that 
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The  same  argument  from  analogy  is  indeed  applicable 
to  every  one  oi"  the  difficulties  which  Rationalism  professes 
to  discover  in  the  revealed  ways  of  God's  dealings  with 
man.  The  Fall  of  Adam,  and  the  inherited  corruption  of 
his  posterity,  find  their  parallel  in  the  liability  to  sin  which 
remains  unextinguished  throughout  man's  moral  progress ; 
and  in  that  mysterious,  though  certain  dispensation  of 
Providence,  which  ordains  that  not  only  bodily  taints  and 
infirmities,  but  even  moral  disjDositions  and  tendencies 
should,  in  many  instances,  descend  from  father  to  son; 
and  which  permits  the  child  of  sinful  j^arents  to  be  de- 
praved by  evil  example,  before  he  knows  how,  by  his  own 
reason,  clearly  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong ;  before 
he  has  strength,  of  his  own  will,  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good  (S9)  There  is  a  parallel,  too,  in  that 
strange,  yet  too  familiar  fact,  of  vice  persisted  in,  with  the 
clearest  and  strongest  conviction  of  its  viciousness  and 
wretchedness ;  and  the  skepticism  which  denies  that  man, 
if  created  sinless,  could  so  easily  have  fallen  from  inno- 
cence, finds  its  philosophical  counterpart  in  the  j^aradox 
of  the  ancient  moralist,  who  maintained  that  conscious  sin 
is  impossible,  because  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  knowl- 
edge. (*0)  Justification  by  faith  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  is  at  least  in  harmony  with  that  course  of  things 
established  by  Divine  Providence  in  this  world  ;  in  which 
so  many  benefits,  which  we  cannot  procure  for  oursehcs  or 
deserve  by  any  merit  of  our  own,  are  obtained  for  us  by 
the  instrumentality  of  others;  and  in  which  we  are  so 
often  compelled,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  obtain- 
ing the  benefit,  to  trust  in  the  power  and  good-will  of 
those  whom  we  have  never  tried,  and  to  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  means  Avhose  manner  of  working  we  know 
not.  ("^^J     The  operations  of  Divine  Grace,  influencing,  yet 
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not  iiL'CC'Ssitaliiii,^  tiie  inuvenK-nis  ol"  llic  liiiman  soui,  liud 
their  coiTL'spoinlin^^  fact  an<l  tlicir  corivs})(ni(ling  mystciy 
in  the  tletenninations  of  the  Will;  —  in  'Jiat  Frecilom  Xo 
do  or  leave  uiitloiie,  so  certain  in  fact,  so  inexplicable  in 
theory,  whicli  consists  neither  in  absolute  indiirurence  n(jr 
in  absolute  subjection  ;  whicli  is  acted  upon  and  influenced 
by  motives,  yet  in  its  turn  acts  upon  and  controls  then*  in- 
fluences, prevented  by  them,  and  yet  working  with  them.  (^-) 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  an  argument  which, 
in  all  its  essential  features,  has  already  been  fully  exhibited 
by  a  philosopher  whose  j)ro found  and  searching  wisdom 
has  answered  by  anticii)ation  nearly  every  cavil  of  the 
latest  form  of  Rationalism,  no  less  than  those  of  his  own 
day.  We  may  add  here  and  there  a  detail  of  application, 
as  the  exigencies  of  controversy  may  suggest;  but  the 
])rinci[)le  of  the  whole,  and  its  most  important  conse- 
(picnccs,  have  been  established  and  worked  out  more  than 
a  century  ago,  in  the  unanswerable  argument  of  Butler, 

The  warning  which  his  great  work  contains  against 
"that  i<lle  and  not  very  innocent  enn)loyment  of  forming 
imaginary  models  of  a  world,  and  schemes  of  governing 
it,"  t^3)  is  as  necessary  now  as  then,  as  applicable  to  moral 
as  to  s]>eculative  theories.  Neither  with  regard  to  the 
phy>ical  nor  to  the  moral  world,  is  man  capable  of  con- 
structing a  Cosmogony ;  and  those  Babels  of  Reason, 
which  i*hilosophy  has  built  for  itself,  under  the  names  of 
Rational  Theoiics  of  Kciiirion,  and  Criticisms  of  every 
Revelation,  are  l)Ut  the  successors  of  those  elder  children 
of  chaos  and  nigiit,  which,  with  no  greater  knowle<lge, 
but  with  less  presumj)tion,  sought  to  describi;  liie  gener- 
ation of  the  visii)le  universe.  It  is  no  disjtaragement  of 
the  value  and  authority  of  the  .Moral  Reason  in  its  regu- 
lative capacity,  within  its  proper  sphere  ot  hum::n  action, 
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if  we  refuse  to  exalt  it  to  the  measure  and  standard  of  the 
Absohite  and  Infinite  Goodness  of  God.  The  very  Philos- 
opher wliose  writings  have  most  contributed  to  establish 
the  supreme  authority  of  Conscience  in  man,  is  also  the 
one  who  has  pointed  out  most  clearly  the  existence  of 
analogous  moral  difficulties  in  nature  and  in  religion,  and 
the  true  answer  to  both,  —  the  admission  that  God's  Gov- 
ernment, natural  as  well  as  spiritual,  is  a  scheme  imper- 
fectly comprehended. 

In  His  Moral  Attributes,  no  less  than  in  the  rest  of  His 
Infinite  Being,  God's  judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out.'^  While  He  manifests  Himself 
clearly  as  a  Moral  Governor  and  Legislator,  by  the  witness 
of  the  Moral  Law  which  He  has  established  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  that 
Law,  grand  as  it  is,  is  no  measure  of  His  Grandeur,  that 
He  Himself  is  beyond  it,  though  not  opposed  to  it,  dis- 
tinct, though  not  alien  from  it.  We  feel  that  He  who 
planted  in  man's  conscience  that  stern,  unyielding  Impera- 
tive of  Duty,  must  Himself  be  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether; that  He  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all  good  coun- 
sels, and  all  just  works  do  proceed,  must  Himself  be  more 
holy,  more  good,  more  just  than  these.  But  when  we  try 
to  realize  in  thought  this  sure  conviction  of  our  faith,  we 
find  that  here,  as  everywhere,  the  Finite  cannot  fathom 
the  Infinite ;  that,  Avhile  in  our  hearts  we  believe,  yet  our 
thoughts  at  times  are  sore  troubled.  It  is  consonant  to 
the  whole  analogy  of  our  earthly  state  of  trial,  that,  in  this 
as  in  other  features  of  God's  Providence,  we  should  meet 
with  things  impossible  to  understand  and  difficult  to  be- 
lieve ;  by  which  reason  is  baffled  and  faith  tried ;  —  acts 
whose  purpose  we  see  not ;  dis23ensations  whose  wisdom  is 

1  Romans  xi.  33. 
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above  us;  tlioughts  which  are  not  our  thou<]jhts,  and  ways 
Avliich  are  nut  our  ways.  In  these  things  we  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  same  loving  voice  which  spoke  to  the  wondering 
disciple  of  old:  "What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now;  hut 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter."^  Tlie  luminary  by  whose 
influence  the  ebb  and  flow  of  man's  moral  beincr  is  recru- 
latcd,  moves  around  and  along  with  man's  little  Wf>rld,  in 
a  regular  an<l  l)oundcd  orbit;  one  side,  and  one  side  only, 
looks  downward  u}>on  its  earthly  centre;  the  other,  which 
we  see  not,  is  ever  turned  upwards  to  the  all-surrounding 
Infinite.  And  those  tides  have  their  seasons  of  rise  and 
fall,  their  places  of  strength  and  weakness  ;  and  that  light 
waxes  and  wanes  with  the  growth  or  decay  of  man's  men- 
tal and  moral  and  religious  culture ;  and  its  borrowed  rays 
seem  at  times  to  shine  as  with  their  own  lustre,  in  rivalry, 
even  in  opposition,  to  the  source  from  which  they  emanate. 
Yet  is  that  light  still  but  a  faint  and  partial  reflection  of 
the  hidden  glories  of  the  Sun  of  Ilighteousness,  waiting 
but  the  brighter  illumination  of  His  presence,  to  fade  and 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  heaven  kindling 
aroun<I  it ;  —  not  cast  down  indeed  from  its  orbit,  nor 
shorn  of  its  true  brightness  and  influence,  but  still  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  its  real  existence  and  power,  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  past  discipline,  in  the  product  of  the  present 
pei*fectness,  though  now  distinct  no  more,  but  vanishing 
from  sight  to  be  made  one  with  the  Glory  that  beams  from 
the  "Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."* 

^  St.  John  xiii.  7.  2  St.  James  i.  17. 


LECTURE    VIII. 

THE  WORKS  WHICH  THE  FATHER  HATH  GIVEN  ME  TO  FINISH,  THE 
SAME  WORKS  THAT  I  DO,  BEAR  WITNESS  OF  ME,  THAT  THE  FA- 
THER HATH   SENT   ME.—  ST.  JOHN   V.  36, 

To  construct  a  complete  Criticism  of  any  Revelation,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Critic  should  be  in  possession  of  a  per- 
fect Philosophy  of  the  Infinite.  For,  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  we  i^ossess  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Nature  of  God,  such  as  only  that  Philosophy  can  furnish, 
we  cannot  know  for  certain  what  are  the  purposes  which 
God  intends  to  accomplish  by  means  of  Revelation,  and 
what  are  the  instruments  by  which  those  purposes  may  be 
best  carried  out.  If  then  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  in  the  previous  Lectures,  that  the  attain- 
ment of  a  Pliilosophy  of  the  Infinite  is  utterly  impossible 
under  the  existing  laws  of  human  thought,  it  follows  that 
it  is  not  by  means  of  philosophical  criticism  that  the  claims 
of  a  supposed  Revelation  can  be  adequately  tested.  We 
are  thus  compelled  to  seek  another  field  for  the  right  use 
of  Reason  in  religious  questions ;  and  what  that  field  is,  it 
will  not  be  difticult  to  determine.  To  Reason,  rightly  em- 
ployed, within  its  proper  limits  and  on  its  proper  objects, 
our  Lord  himself  and  his  Apostles  openly  appealed  in  proof 
of  their  divine  mission  ;  and  the  same  proof  has  been  un- 
hesitatingly claimed  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity  in  all 
subsequent  ages.     Li  other  words,  the  legitimate  object  of 
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a  rational  criticism  of  revealotl  religion,  is  not  to  be  loiind 
in  the  contents  of  tliat  religion,  but  in  its  erUlences. 

At  lirst  sight  it  ni:iy  appear  as  if  this  distinction  involved 
no  real  ditVcrence;  for  the  contents  of  a  revelation,  it  might 
be  objected,  are  inclnded  among  its  evidences.  In  one 
sense,  no  donbt  they  are  ;  bnt  that  very  inclnsion  gives 
them  a  totally  different  signilicance  and  weight  from  that 
to  which  they  lay  claim  when  considered  as  the  basis  of  a 
philosophical  criticism.  In  the  one  case,  they  are  judged 
by  their  conformity  to  the  supposed  nature  and  purposes  of 
God  ;  in  the  other,  by  their  adaptation  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  man.  In  the  one  case  they  are  re- 
garded ;is  furnishing  a  single  and  a  certain  criterion  ;  f  )r 
on  the  supposition  that  our  reason  is  competent  to  <let er- 
mine, from  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Xature,  what  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  Revelation  ought  to  be,  we  are 
entitled,  by  virtue  of  that  criterion  alone,  to  reject  without 
hesitation  whatever  does  not  satisfy  its  requirements.  In 
the  other  case,  they  are  regarded  as  furnishing  only  one 
probable  presumption  out  of  many;  —  a  j)resumption  which 
may  confirm  and  be  confirmed  by  coinciding  testimony  from 
other  sources,  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  outweighed,  when 
we  come  to  balance  i>robabilities,  by  conflicting  evidence  on 
the  other  side. 

The  practical  conclusion,  which  may  be  deduced  fi-om 
the  whole  ])revious  survey  of  the  Limits  of  Religious 
Thoiight,  is  this:  that  if  no  one  faculty  of  the  human 
mintl  is  competent  to  convey  a  direct  knowlejlge  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  no  one  faculty  is  entitled  to 
claim  jireiiminence  over  the  rest,  as  furnishing  especially 
the  criterion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  supposed  Reve- 
lation. There  are  presumptions  to  be  drawn  from  the  in- 
tern:d  character  of  the  doctrines  which  the  revelation  con- 

\% 
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tains :  there  are  i:)resumptions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
connected  with  its  first  promulgation :  there  are  presump- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  its  subsequent  history  and  the 
effects  which  it  has  produced  among  mankind.  But  the 
true  evidence,  for  or  against  the  religion,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  one  of  these  taken  singly  and  exclusively; 
but  in  the  resultant  of  all,  fairly  examined  and  compared 
together ;  the  apparently  conflicting  evidences  being  bal- 
anced against  each  other,  and  the  apparently  concurring 
evidences  estimated  by  their  united  efficacy. 

A  truth  so  obvious  as  this  may  be  thought  hardly  worth 
announcing  as  the  result  of  an  elaborate  inquiry.  But  the 
whole  history  of  religious  controversy  bears  witness  that, 
however  evident  in  theory,  there  is  no  truth  more  liable  to 
be  neglected  in  practice.  The  defenders  of  Christianity 
are  not  altogether  free  fi-om  the  charge  of  insisting  ex- 
clusively or  preeminently  upon  some  one  alone  of  its  evi- 
dences :  the  assailants,  under  the  influence  of  a  still  more 
exclusive  reaction,  have  assumed  that  a  method  which  fails 
to  accomplish  everything  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
nothing  ;  and,  flying  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme,  have 
in  their  turn  apj^ealed  to  some  one  infallible  criterion,  as 
constituting  a  royal  road  to  philosophical  unbelief 

In  the  present  day  we  are  feeling  the  pernicious  effects 
of  a  reaction  of  this  kind.  Because  the  writings  of  Paley 
and  his  followers  in  the  last  generation  laid  a  principal 
stress  on  the  direct  historical  evidences  of  Christianity,  we 
meet  now  with  an  antagonist  school  of  writers,  who  per- 
petually assure  us  that  history  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religion ;  C^)  that  an  external  revelation  of  religious 
truth  is  impossible  ;  (2)  that  we  may  learn  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  Gospel  by  inward  and  spiritual  evidence  only.  (^^ 
In  the  spirit  of  tlie  Pliarisees  of  old,  who  said,  "  This  man 
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is  not  of  Goil,  because  lie  kcej)eth  not  tlie  Sabbath  day,"* 
we  are  now  told  that  the  doctrine  must  in  all  cases  i>rove 
the  miracles,  and  not  the  miracles  the  doctrine  ;  ">  that 
the  external  evidence  of  miracles  is  entirely  useless  for  the 
support  of  the  relii^ious  |»hiloso}»hy  of  Christ;  ('')  that  man 
no  more  needs  a  miraculous  rc\  elation  of  things  pertaining 
to  religion  than  of  things  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  man- 
ufactures. ('^)  And,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  rciictions, 
the  last  state  has  become  worse  than  the  iirst  ;  —  a  slight 
comj)arative  neglect  of  the  internal  evidence  on  the  one 
side  has  been  replaced  by  an  utter  repudiation  of  all  ex- 
ternal evidence  on  the  other  ;  a  trifling  disi)roportion  in 
the  edifice  of  the  Christian  Faith  has  been  remedied  by 
the  entire  removal  of  some  of  its  main  ])illars  of  su])i»ort. 
The  crying  evil  of  the  j)resent  day  in  religious  controversy 
is  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  the  external  eWdences  of 
Christianity  :  the  first  step  towanls  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  religious  philosophy  must  consist  in  the  restoration 
of  those  evidences  to  their  true  place  in  the  Theological 
system. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  internal  character  of  a 
religion,  whatever  may  be  its  value  within  its  proper  limits, 
is,  as  regards  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion,  purely  nega- 
tive. It  may  j)rove  in  certain  cases  (though  even  hero 
the  argument  re(piires  much  caution  in  its  employment) 
that  a  religion  /i<ts  not  come  from  God  ;  but  it  is  in  \U)  case 
sufhcieut  to  ])rove  that  it  fuis  come  from  Uim.<')  For  the 
doctrines  revealed  must  cither  be  such  as  are  within  the 
power  of  man's  natural  reason  to  verify,  or  such  as  are  be- 
yond it.  In  the  former  case,  the  reason  which  is  com- 
petent to  verify  may  also  bo  competent  to  discover :  the 
doctrine  is  tested  by  its  conformity  to  the  conclusions  of 

i  St.  Jolin  Ix.  U\. 
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human  2">hilosophy ;  and  the  wisdom  which  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  must  itself  be  presumed 
to  have  an  equal  power  of  discerning  the  truth.  In  the 
latter  case,  where  the  doctrine  is  beyond  the  power  of 
human  reason  to  discover,  it  can  be  accepted  only  as  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  the  teacher  who  j^roclaims  it ;  and 
that  authority  itself  must  then  be  guaranteed  by  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  a  superhuman  mission.  To  advance  a 
step  beyond  the  merely  negative  argument,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  evidence  contained  in  the  character  of  the  doc- 
trine itself  should  be  combined  with  that  derived  from  the 
exterior  history.  When,  for  example,  the  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity  is  maintained,  on  the  ground  of  its  vast  moral 
superiority  to  all  Heathen  systems  of  Ethics ;  or  on  that 
of  tbe  imj^robability  that  such  a  system  could  have  been 
conceived  by  a  Galilean  peasant  among  the  influences  of 
the  contemporary  Judaism ;  the  argument  is  legitimate 
and  powerful :  but  its  positive  force  depends  not  merely 
on  the  internal  character  of  the  doctrine,  but  j^rincij^ally 
on  its  relation  to  certain  external  facts.  (S) 

And  even  the  negative  argument,  which  concludes  from 
the  character  of  the  contents  of  a  religion  that  it  ccm- 
not  have  come  from  God,  however  legitimate  within  its 
proper  limits,  is  one  which  requires  considerable  caution  in 
the  appHcation.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  is  not  that  man's 
judgments  are  icorthless  in  relation  to  divine  things,  but 
^that  they  are  fallible;  and  the  probability  of  error  in  any 
particular  case  can  never  be  fairly  estimated,  without  giv- 
ing their  full  weight  to  all  collateral  considerations.  We 
are  indeed  bound  to  believe  that  a  Revelation  given  by 
God  can  never  contain  anything  that  is  really  unwise  or 
unrighteous ;  but  we  are  not  always  capable  of  estimating 
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exactly  the  uis^lom  or  rigliK'oiisncss  of  it.uru'ular  (Inctiincs 
or  precepts.  An. I  wc  arc  boiiiul  to  bc:ir  in  miiil  tliat  ex- 
actly in  proportio?i  to  the  strength  of  the  ronaininfj  evi- 
dence/or the  J i cine  origin  of  a  relUjion^  ii  the  prohahiUty 
that  ire  tnny  he  mistaken  in  supjWftiny  M/.s'  or  that  port ioji 
of  its  contents  to  be  unirorthy  of  God.  Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion, the  t"vvo  arguments  may  conlirni  or  correct  cacli  other: 
taken  singly  and  absolutely,  each  may  vitiate  the  result 
-which  should  follow  from  their  joint  ai)plication.  "We  do 
not  certainly  know  tlie  exact  nature  and  operation  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  God;  we  can  but  infer  and  conjecture 
from  what  we  know  of  the  moral  attributes  of  man :  and 
the  analogy  between  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  can  never 
be  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  error  in  the 
j>rocess.  But  the  possibility  becomes  almost  a  certainty, 
when  any  one  human  faculty  is  elevated  by  itself  into  an 
authoritative  criterion  of  religious  truth,  without  regard 
to  those  collateral  evidences  by  which  its  decisions  may  be 
modified  and  corrected. 

"The  hulnan  mind,"  says  a  writer  of  the  present  day,  "is 
com[)etent  to  sit  in  moral  and  spiritual  judgment  on  a 
juofessed  revelation  ;  and  to  deci<le,  if  the  case  seems  to 
re<piirc'  it,  in  the  Inllowing  tone  :  This  docti-ine  attributes 
to  Go<l,  that  which  we  should  all  call  harsh,  cruel,  or  unjust 
in  man:  it  is  therefore  intrinsically  inadmissible."  ..."  In 
fact,"  he  continues,  "all  Chiistian  aj)OStles  and  mission- 
aries, like  the  Hebrew  ]»roj>hets,  have  always  refute<l  Pagan- 
ism by  direct  attacks  on  its  immoral  and  unspiritual  doc- 
trines ;  and  have  appealed  to  the  consciences  of  heathens, 
as  competent  to  decide  in  the  conlroversy."  <^)  Now,  an 
appeal  of  this  kind  may  be  legitimate  or  not,  acconling  to 
the  pin-pose  for  which  it  is  made,  an<l  the  manner  in  which 
it   is    ajipHc'l.     The   priinnry   :Mid    j^ropor  employment   of 
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man's  moral  sense,  as  of  his  otlier  faculties,  is  not  specula- 
tive^ but  regulatim.  It  is  not  designed  to  tell  us  what  are 
the  absolute  and  immutable  principles  of  Right,  as  existing 
in  the  eternal  nature  of  God ;  but  to  discern  those  relative 
and  temporary  manifestations  of  them,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  human  training  in  this  present  life.  But  if  moral- 
ity, in  its  human  manifestation,  contains  a  relative  and 
temporary,  as  well  as  an  absolute  and  eternal  element,  an 
occasional  suspension  of  the  human  Law  is  by  no  means  to 
be  confounded  with  a  violation  of  the  divine  Principle. 
We  can  only  partially  judge  of  the  Moral  government  of 
God,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  divine  nature  and  the  human:  and  in  proportion  as 
the  analogy  recedes  from  perfect  likeness,  the  decisions  of 
the  human  reason  necessarily  become  more  and  more 
doubtful.  Tlie  primary  and  direct  inquiry,  which  human 
reason  is  entitled  to  make  concerning  a  professed  revela- 
tion is,  — how  far  does  it  tend  to  promote  or  to  hinder  the 
moral  discipline  of  man.  It  is  but  a  secondary  and  indi- 
rect question,  and  one  very  liable  to  mislead,  to  ask  how 
far  it  is  comj^atible  with  the  Infinite  Goodness  of  God. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  one  thing  to  condemn  a  religion 
on  account  of  the  habitual  observance  of  licentious  or  inhu- 
man rites  of  worship,  and  another  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  isolated  acts,  historically  recorded  as  having  been  done 
by  divine  command,  but  not  perpetuated  in  precepts  for 
the  imitation  of  posterity.  The  former  are  condemned  for 
their  regulative  character,  as  contributing  to  the  perpetual 
corruption  of  mankind ;  the  latter  are  condemned  on  spec- 
ulative grounds,  as  inconsistent  with  our  preconceived 
notions  of  the  character  of  God.  "  There  are  some  par- 
ticular precepts  in  Scripture,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "given 
to  particular  persons,  requiring  actions,  which  would  be 
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immoral  and  vicious,  were  it  not  for  such  prccei)ts.  But  it 
is  oasv  to  sec,  tliat  all  these  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  that  the 
precept  changes  the  \vhule  nature  ot  the  case  and  of  the 
action  ;  and  both  constitutes  and  shows  that  not  to  be 
unjust  or  innnoral,  which,  prior  to  the  precept,  nuist  have 
a])j)eared,  and  really  have  been  so:  which  may  well  be, 
since  none  of  these  precepts  are  contrary  to  immutable 
morality.  If  it  were  commanded  to  cultivate  the  princi- 
ples and  act  from  the  spirit  of  treachery,  ingratitude, 
cruelty ;  the  command  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  of  the  action,  in  any  of  these  instances.  But  it  is 
quite  otherwise  in  i)recepts  which  require  only  the  doing 
an  external  action  ;  for  instance,  taking  away  the  projierty 
or  life  of  any.  For  men  have  no  right  to  either  life  or 
property,  but  what  arises  solely  from  the  grant  of  God : 
when  this  grant  is  revoked,  they  cease  to  have  any  right 
at  all  in  either:  and  when  this  revocation  is  made  known, 
as  surely  it  is  possible  it  may  be,  it  must  cease  to  be  unjust 
to  deprive  them  of  either.  And  though  a  course  of  exter- 
nal acts,  which  without  command  would  be  immoral,  must 
make  an  immoral  habit;  yet  a  few  detached  commands 
have  no  such  natural  tendency.  .  .  .  There  seems  no  difii- 
culty  at  all  in  these  precej»ts,  but  what  arises  from  their 
being  otVences  :  L  e.  from  their  being  liable  to  be  ]>erverted, 
as  imleed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to  serve 
the  most  horrid  purposes;  and,  perhaps,  to  mislead  the 
weak  and  enthusiastic.  An<l  objections  from  this  hea<l  arc 
not  objections  against  revelation  ;  but  against  the  whole 
notion  of  religion,  as  a  trial ;  and  against  the  general  con- 
stitution of  nature."  (i^) 

There  is  indeed  an  obvious  analogy  between  these  tem- 
porary suspensions  of  the  laws  of  moral  ol)ligation  an<l  that 
corresponding  suspension  of  the  lawi  of  natural  phenomena 
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which   constitutes  our  ordinary  conception  of  v.  Miraclec 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  former  might  without  impro- 

\priety  be  designated  as  3Iorcd  Miracles.  In  both,  the 
Ahniglity  is  regarded  as  suspending,  for  special  purposes, 
not  the  eternal  laws  which  constitute  His  own  absolute 
Nature,  but  the  created  laws,  which  he  imposed  at  a  cer- 
tain time  upon  a  particular  portion  of  his  creatures.  Both 
are  isolated  and  rare  in  their  occurrence;  and  aj^parently, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  so,  in  order  to  unite 
harmoniously  with  the  normal  manifestations  of  God's  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  A  perpetual  series  of  physical  mira- 
cles would  destroy  that  confidence  in  the  regularity  of  the 
course  of  nature,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  cultivation 
of  man's  intellectual  and  productive  energies :  a  permanent 
suspension  of  practical  duties  would  be  similarly  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cultivation  of  his  moral  character.  But  the 
isolated  character  of  both  classes  of  phenomena  removes 
the  objection  whicli  might  otherwise  be  brought  against 
them  on  tliis  account:  and  this  objection  is  the  only  one 
which  can  legitimately  be  urged,  on  philosophical  grounds, 
against  the  conception  of  such  cases  as  possible ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  historical  evidence,  which  may  be  ad- 
duced for  or  against  their  actual  occurrence. 

Even  witliin  its  own  legitimate  province,  an  argument 
of  this  kind  may  have  more  or  less  weight,  varying  from 
the  lowest  presumption  to  the  highest  moral  certainty, 
according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  offence  which  we  beheve 
ourselves  to  have  detected,  and  the  means  which  we 
possess  of  estimating  its  character  or  consequences.     It 

,^is  certain  tliat  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  tlie  Abso- 
lute Nature  of  God :  it  is  not  certain  tliat  we  are  com- 
petent judges,  in  all  cases,  of  what  is  best  fitted  for  the 
moral  discipHne  of  man.     But  granting  to  the  above  argu- 
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inciit  its  full  value  in  this  relation,  it  is  still  iniiiortant  to 
remeniher  that  we  are  dealing,  not  with  demonstrative  l»ut 
with  probable  evidence;  not  with  a  single  line  of  reasoning, 
but  with  a  common  focus,  to  which  many  and  various  rays 
converge  ;  that  we  have  not  solved  the  entire  problem, 
but  t)nly  obtaine<I  one  of  the  elements  contributing  to  its 
solution.  And  the  combined  result  of  all  these  elements 
is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  sum  of  their  separate 
effects.  The  image,  hitherto  employed,  of  a  balance  of 
probabilities,  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  very  inadequate  to 
express  the  character  of  Christian  evidence.  It  may  be 
used  with  some  propriety  to  express  the  provisional  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  while  we  are  still  uncertain  to  which  side 
the  evidence  inclines ;  but  it  becomes  inapplicable  as  soon 
as  our  decision  is  made.  For  the  objections  urged  against 
a  religion  are  not  like  the  weights  in  a  scale,  which  retain 
their  full  value,  even  when  outweighed  on  the  other  side; 
—  on  the  contrary,  they  become  a])solutely  worthless,  as 
soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  superior  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  religion  is  true.  We  may  not  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  certain  parts  of  the  Christian  scheme  are  unwise 
or  unrighteous,  thougli  outweighed  by  greater  acts  of 
rigliteousness  and  wisdom;  —  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  we  were  mistaken  from  the  first  in  su])posing  them  to 
be  unwise  or  unrighteous  at  all.  In  a  matter  of  which  we 
are  so  ignorant  and  so  liabU'  to  be  deceived,  the  objection 
which  fails  to  ]trove  everything  proves  nothing:  from  him 
that  hath  not,  is  taken  away  even  that  whi<-h  he  seemelh 
to  have.  And  on  the  other  liMnd,  the  cbjcction  wiiicli 
really  proves  anything  ]»roves  everything.  If  the  teaching 
of  Chnst  is  in  any  one  thing  not  the  teaching  of  (iod,  it  is 
in  all  things  the  teacliing  of  man  :  its  doctrines  are  8ld>ject 
to  .'ill  the  imperfections  inseparable  from   man's  sinfulness 
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and  ignorance :  its  effects  must  be  sucli  as  can  fully  be 
accounted  for  as  the  results  of  man's  wisdom,  with  all  its 
weakness  and  all  its  error. 

Here  then  is  the  issue,  which  the  wavering  disciple  is 
bound  seriously  to  consider.  Taking  into  account  the  vari- 
ous questions  whose  answers,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
form  the  sum  total  of  Evidences  for  or  against  the  claims 
of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  —  tlie  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  documents;  the  judgment  and  good  faith  of  the 
wn-iters  ;  the  testimony  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  prophe- 
cies and  miracles,  and  their  relation  to  the  religious  teaching 
with  which  they  are  connected;  the  character  of  the  Teacher 
Himself,  that  one  protrait,  which,  in  its  perfect  purity 
and  holiness  and  beauty,  stands  alone  and  unapproached 
in  human  history  or  human  fiction  ;  those  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  elder  Law,  so  significant,  as  typical  of  Clirist, 
so  strange  and  meaningless  without  Him ;  those  predictions 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  whose  obvious  meaning  is  rendered 
still  more  manifest  by  the  futile  ingenuity  which  strives  to 
pervert  them;(ii)  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  its  comparison  with  that  of  other  religions  ; 
the  ability  or  inability  of  human  means  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sults which  it  actually  accomplished ;  its  antagonism  to  the 
current  ideas  of  the  age  and  country  of  its  origin  ;  its  eftects 
as  a  system  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  subsequent 
generations  of  mankind ;  its  fitness  to  satisfy  the  wants  and 
console  the  sufferings  of  human  nature ;  the  character  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  first  j^romulgated  and  received  ;  the 
sufferings  which  attested  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions  ; 
the  comparative  trustworthiness  of  ancient  testimony  and 
modern  conjecture  ;  the  mutual  contradictions  of  conflicting 
theories  of  mibelief,  and  the  inadequacy  of  all  of  them  to 
explain  the  facts  for  which  they  are  bound  to  account ;  — 
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taking  all  tliese  and  similar  questions  into  full  considera- 
tion, are  you  prepared  to  aftirni,  as  the  result  of  the  whole 
inquiry,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  an  impostor,  or  an  en- 
thusiast, or  a  mythical  tigment  ;  and  his  disci})les  crafty 
and  designing,  or  well-mean  in  lt,  but  deluded  men  ?  For  ho 
assured,  that  nothing  short  of  this  is  the  conclusion  which 
you  must  maintain,  if  you  reject  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christ.  Either  He  was  what  He  pro- 
claimed Himself  to  be,  —  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  a  fiillen  world  —  and  if  so,  we  may  not 
divide  God's  Revelation,  and  dare  to  j)ut  asunder  what  He 
has  joine<l  together,  —  or  the  civilized  world  for  eighteen 
centuries  has  been  deluded  by  a  cunningly  devised  fable  ; 
and  He  from  whom  that  fable  came  has  turned  that  worM 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  Satan  to  God,  with  a  lie  in  His 
right  hand. 

3Iany  who  would  shrink  witli  horror  from  the  idea  of  re- 
jecting Cinist  altogether,  will  yet  speak  and  act  as  if  they 
were  at  liberty  to  set  up  for  themselves  an  eclectic  Christi- 
anity ;  separating  the  essential  from  the  superfluous  por- 
tions of  Christ's  teaching ;  deciding  for  themselves  how 
much  is  permanent  and  necessary  for  all  men,  and  how 
much  is  temporary  and  designed  only  for  a  particular  age 
and  people.  <^2)  Yet  if  Christ  is  indeed  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  it  is  surely  scarcely  less  impious  to  attem})t  to  im- 
prove His  teaching,  than  to  reject  it  altogether.  Xay,  in 
one  respect  it  is  more  so  ;  for  it  is  to  acknowledge  a  doc- 
trine as  the  revelation  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
claim that  it  is  inferior  to  the  wi.sdom  of  man.  That  it 
may  indeed  come,  and  has  come,  within  the  purpo.ses  of 
God's  Pro\'idence,  to  give  to  mankind  a  Rc^velation  partly 
at  least  designed  for  a  te!npr)rary  purj^ose,  an<l  for  a  limited 
portion  t»r  miukind  :  —  :\  Law  in  which  something  was  per- 
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mitted  to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,^  and  much  was 
designed  but  as  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;- — this  we 
know,  to  Mhom  a  more  perfect  Rev^elation  has  been  given. 
But  to  admit  that  God  may  make  His  own  Revelation 
more  perfect  from  time  to  time,  is  very  different  from  ad- 
mitting that  human  reason,  by  its  own  knowledge,  is  com- 
petent to  separate  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect,  and  to 
construct  for  itself  an  absolute  religion  out  of  the  fragments 
of  an  incomplete  Revelation.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  under  the  elder  and  less  perfect  dispensation  ;  but  the 
result  can  hardly  be  considered  so  successful  as  to  encour- 
age a  repetition  of  the  attempt.  The  philosophical  im- 
provement of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  produced,  not  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  the  Creed  of  the  Sadducee. 
The  ripened  intelligence  of  the  Jewish  people,  instructed, 
as  modern  critics  would  assure  us,  by  the  enlightening  in- 
fluence of  time,  and  by  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
bore  fruit  in  a  conclusion  singularly  coinciding  with  that  of 
modern  rationalism  :  "  The  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no 
resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit."  ^(^3)  And  doubtless 
there  were  many  then,  as  now,  to  applaud  this  wonderful 
discovery,  as  a  proof  that  ''religious  truth  is  necessarily 
progressive,  because  our  powers  are  progressive ;  "  (^^^  and 
to  find  a  mythical  or  critical  theory,  to  explain  or  to  set 
aside  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  appeared  to  incul- 
cate a  contrary  doctrine.  Unfortunately  for  human  wis- 
dom, Prometheus  himself  needs  a  Prometheus.  The  lapse 
of  time,  as  all  history  bears  witness,  is  at  least  as  fruit- 
ful in  corruption  as  in  enlightenment  ;  and  reason,  when 
it  has  done  its  best,  still  needs  a  higher  reason  to  decide 
between  its  conflicting  theories,  and  to  tell  us  which  is  the 
advanced,  which  the  retrograde  Theology.  (^^) 

1  St.  Matthew  xix.  8.  2  Hebrews  x.  1.  3  Acts  xxiii.  8. 
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In  one  respect,  indeetl,  this  semi-rationalism,  wliicli  ad- 
mits tlie  authority  of  Revelation  up  to  a  certain  point  and 
DO  further,  rests  on  a  far  less  reasonable  basis  than  the  firm 
belief  which  accepts  the  whole,  or  the  complete  \mbelief 
which  accepts  nothintr.  For  whatever  may  be  the  antece- 
dent improbability  which  attaches  to  a  miraculous  narra- 
tive, as  compared  with  one  of  ordinary  events,  it  can  af!ect 
only  the  narrative  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  entire  series 
of  miracles  from  the  greatest  <o  the  least.  If  a  single  mir- 
acle is  once  admitted  as  supported  by  competent  evidence, 
the  entire  history  is  at  once  removed  from  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  more  or  less  probability.  One  miracle  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  series  of  events,  with  which  it 
is  connected,  is  one  which  the  Almighty  has  seen  fit  to 
mark  by  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of  His  Provi- 
dence :  and  this  being  once  granted,  we  have  no  a  priori 
groun«ls  to  wan*ant  us  in  asserting  that  the  number  of  such 
exceptions  ouglit  to  be  larger  or  smaller.  If  any  one  mira- 
cle recorded  in  the  Gospels  —  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
for  example  —  be  once  admitted  as  true,  the  remainder 
cease  to  have  any  antecedent  improbability  at  all,  and  re- 
quire no  greater  evidence  to  prove  them  than  is  needed  for 
the  most  ordinary  events  of  any  other  history.  For  the 
improbability,  such  as  it  is,  reaches  no  further  than  to 
show  that  it  is  unlikely  that  God  should  work  miracles  at 
all ;  not  that  it  is  unlikely  that  lie  should  work  more  than 
a  certain  number. 

Our  right  to  criticize  at  all  dejtends  upon  this  one  ques- 
tion :  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?  whose  Son  is  He?"* 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  our  need  of  Christ?  Is  it  a 
conviction  of  guilt  an<l  wretche<lness,  or  a  taste  for  Philos- 
ophy ?    Do  we  want  a  Redeemer  to  save  us  from  our  sins, 

»  St.  Matthew  xxii.  12 
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or  a  moral  Teacher  to  give  us  a  plausible  theory  of  human 
duties?  Christ  can  be  our  Redeemer  only  if  He  is  what 
He  proclaims  himself  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  sent  into  the 
world,  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved.^  If 
He  is  not  this,  His  moral  teaching  began  Avith  falsehood, 
and  w^as  propagated  by  delusion.  And  if  He  is  this,  what 
but  contempt  and  insult  can  be  found  in  that  half-allegi^ 
ance  which  criticizes  while  it  bows ;  which  sifts  and  selects 
while  it  submits ;  which  approves  or  rejects  as  its  reason 
or  its  feelings  or  its  nervous  sensibilities  may  dictate; 
which  condescends  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  teacher 
of  a  dark  age  and  an  ignorant  people ;  bowing  the  knee 
before  Him,  half  in  reverence,  half  in  mockery,  and  crying, 
"  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews ! "  If  Christ  is  a  mere  human 
teacher,  we  of  this  nineteenth  century  can  no  more  be 
Christians  than  we  can  be  Platonists  or  Aristotelians.  He 
belongs  to  that  past  which  cannot  repeat  itself;  His  modes 
of  thought  are  not  ours ;  His  difficulties  are  not  ours ;  His 
needs  are  not  ours.  He  may  be  our  Teacher,  but  not  our 
Master;  for  no  man  is  master  over  the  free  thoughts  of 
his  fellow-men  :  we  may  learn  from  him,  but  we  sit  in 
judgment  while  we  learn  ;  we  modify  his  teaching  by  the 
wisdom  of  later  ages ;  we  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
'  good.  But  remember  that  we  can  do  this,  only  if  Christ 
is  a  mere  human  teacher,  or  if  we  of  these  latter  days  have 
received  a  newer  and  a  better  revelation.  If  now,  as  of 
old,  He  speaks  as  never  man  spake  ;2 — if  God,  who  at  sun- 
dry times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son,-' —  what  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to 
cast  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalt- 
eth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  bring  into 

1  St.  John  ui.  17.  2  St.  John  vil.  46.  s  Hebrews  i.  1,  2. 
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captivity  cveiy  tliouglit  to  the  obedience  of  Christ?'  Tlie 
witness  which  Christ  offers  of  Himself  eillier  proves  every 
thing  or  it  proves  nothing.  Xo  man  lias  a  right  to  say,  "I 
will  accept  Christ  as  I  like,  and  reject  him  as  I  like;  I  will 
follow  the  holy  Example;  I  will  turn  away  from  the  aton- 
injr  Sacrifice;  I  will  listen  to  His  teaching;  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  His  mediation;  I  will  believe  Him 
when  He  tells  me  that  He  came  from  the  Father,  because 
I  feel  that  His  doctrine  has  a  divine  beauty  and  fitness ; 
but  I  will  not  believe  Him  when  He  tells  me  that  He  is 
one  with  the  Father,  because  I  cannot  conceive  how  this 
unity  is  possible."  This  is  not  philosoi)hy,  which  thus 
mutilates  man  ;  this  is  not  Christianity,  which  thus  divides 
Christ.  ^^''^J  If  Christ  is  no  mure  than  one  of  us,  let  us  hon- 
estly renounce  the  shadow  c»f  allegiance  to  an  usurped 
authority,  and  boldly  proclaim  that  every  man  is  his  own 
Redeemer.  If  Christ  is  God,  no  less  than  man,  let  us 
beware,  lest  haply  we  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.* 
Beyond  question,  every  doubt  which  our  reason  may 
suggest  in  matters  of  religion  is  entitled  to  its  due  place 
in  the  examination  of  the  evidences  of  religion;  if  we  will 
treat  it  as  a  part  only  and  not  the  whole;  if  wc  will  not 
insist  on  a  ])ositive  solution  of  that  which,  it  may  be,  is 
given  us  for  another  j>urj>ose  than  to  be  solved.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  in  matters  of  belief  as  well  as 
of  practice,  (Jod  has  not  thought  fit  to  annihilate  the 
free  will  of  man ;  but  has  j>ermitted  speculative  dilllcul- 
ties  to  exist  as  the  trial  and  the  discipline  of  sliarp  and 
subtle  intellects,  as  he  has  permitted  moral  temptations  to  • 
form  the  trial  and  the  discij)line  of  strong  and  eager  pas- 
sions. ^7)  Our  passions  are  not  annihilated  when  we  resist 
the   temptation   to  sin:  why  should   we  expect   that   our 

»  2  Corintlilans  x.  .V  2  Attn  v.  39. 
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doubts  must  be  annihilated  if  Tre  are  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  unbelief?  This  correspondence  of  difficulties  is  so 
far  from  throwing  doubt  on  the  divine  origin  of  Revela- 
tion, that  it  rather  strengthens  the  proof  that  it  has  ema- 
nated fi'om  that  Giver  whose  other  gifts  are  subject  to  like 
conditions.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  conditions  of  our 
moral  trial  tend  towards  good  and  not  towards  evil ;  that 
human  nature,  even  in  its  follen  state,  bears  traces  of  the 
image  of  its  Maker,  and  is  fitted  to  be  an  instrument  in 
His  moral  government.  And  we  believe  this,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  passions  and  appetites  which, 
isolated  and  uncontrolled,  appear  to  lead  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Is  it  then  more  reasonable  to  deny  that  a  sys- 
tem of  revealed  religion,  whose  unquestionable  tendency 
as  a  whole  is  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  can  have  proceeded  from  the  same  Author, 
merely  because  we  may  be  unable  to  detect  the  same  char- 
acter in  some  of  its  minuter  features,  viewed  apart  from 
the  system  to  which  they  belong  ? 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  now  to  enter  upon  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  positive  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  Lectures  will  have 
been  answered,  if  they  can  only  succeed  in  clearing  the 
way  for  a  candid  and  impartial  inquiry;  by  showing  what 
are  the  limits  within  which  it  must  be  confined,  and  what 
kind  of  reasonins^  is  inadmissible,  as  transsrressinor  those 
limits.  The  conclusion,  which  an  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions of  human  thought  unavoidably  forces  upon  us,  is 
this :  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  positive  science  of 
Speculative  Theology ;  for  such  a  science  must  necessarily 
be  based  on  an  apprehension  of  the  Infinite ;  and  the 
Infinite,  though  we  are  compelled  to  believe  in  its  exist- 
ence, cannot  be  positively  apprehended  in  any  mode  of 
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the  liunian  Consciousness.  The  same  impediment  whichi 
prevents  the  formation  of  Theology  as  a  science,  is  alsol 
manifestly  fatal  to  the  theory  which  asserts  its  pro(/ressive 
development.  We  can  test  the  progi*ess  of  knowledge, 
only  by  comparing  its  successive  representations  with  the 
objects  which  they  profess  to  represent:  and  as  the  object 
in  this  case  is  inaccessible  to  human  faculties,  we  have  no 
criterion  ]>y  which  to  distinguish  between  progress  and 
mere  fluctuation.  The  so-called  progress  in  Theology  is  in 
truth  only  an  advance  in  those  concej)tions  of  man's  moral 
and  religious  duties  which  form  the  basis  of  natural  re- 
ligion;—  an  advance  which  is  regulative  and  not  specula- 
tive ;  which  is  primarily  and  properly  a  knowledge,  not  of 
God's  nature,  but  of  man's  obligations ;  and  which  is  the 
result,  not  of  an  immediate  intuition  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Infinite,  but  of  a  closer  study  of  the  Laws  of  the  Finite. 
A  progress  of  this  kind  can  obviously  have  no  place  in 
relation  to  those  truths,  if  such  there  be,  which  human 
reason  is  incapable  of  discovering  for  itself:  and  to  assort 
its  applicability  to  the  criticism  of  Revealed  Keligion,  is 
to  beg  the  entire  question  in  dispute,  by  assuming,  without 
the  slightest  authority,  that  Revelati<m  cannot  be  anything 
more  tlian  a  rc]>ublication  of  Natural  Keligion.  (i^) 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  opposite  caution  nol 
less  neede<l,  in  making  use  of  the  counter-theory,  which 
regards  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  as  truths  accommo- 
dated to  the  finite  capacities  of  man ;  as  serving  for  regu- 
lative, not  for  speculative  knowledge ;  and  as  not  amenable 
to  any  criticism  base<I  on  human  representations  of  the 
Infinite.  This  theory  is  useful,  not  as  explaining  the  difii- 
culties  involved  in  religious  thought,  but  as  showing  why 
we  must  leave  them  unexplained  ;  not  as  removing  the 
mysteries  of  revelation,  but  as  sliouinLT  why  such   myste- 
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ries  must  exist.  This  caution  has  not  always  been  suffi- 
ciently observecl,  even  by  those  theologians  who  have 
shown  the  most  just  appreciation  of  the  limits  of  man's 
Acuities  in  the  comprehension  olL  divine  things.  Thus,  to 
mention  an  example  of  an  ancient  method  of  interpreta- 
tion which  has  been  revived  with  considerable  ability  and 
effect  in  modern  times,  —  the  rule,  that  the  Attributes 
ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture  must  be  understood  as  denot- 
ing correspondence  in  Effects,  but  not  similarity  of  Causes, 
is  one  which  is  liable  to  considerable  misapplication:  it 
contains  indeed  a  portion  of  truth,  but  a  portion  which  is 
sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  ~  Affectus  in 
Deo,"  says  Aquinas,  **  denotat  effectum :  **  ^^^^  and  the  canon 
has  been  applied  by  a  distinguished  Prelate  of  our  own 
Church,  in  language  probably  familiar  to  many  of  us. 
"The  meaning,''  says  Archbishop  King,  ^confessedly  is, 
that  He  will  as  certainly  punish  the  wicked  as  if  He  were 
inflamed  with  the  passion  of  an^er  against  them ;  that  He 
will  as  infallibly  i^wani  the  good,  as  we  will  those  for 
whom  we  have  a  particular  and  affectionate  lore ;  that 
when  men  turn  from  their  wickedness,  and  do  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  divine  command,  He  will  as  surely  change 
His  dispensations  towards  them,  as  if  He  really  repented, 
and  had  changed  His  mind."  t-^) 

This  is  no  doubt  a  portion  of  the  meaning ;  but  is  it  the 
whole '?  Does  Scripture  intend  merely  to  assert  a  resem- 
blance in  the  effects  and  none  at  all  in  the  causes  ?  If  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  natural  rule  of  accommoda- 
tion should  have  been  reversed ;  why  a  plain  and  intelli- 
gible statement  concerning  the  Divine  Acts  should  have 
been  veiled  under  an  obscure  and  mysterious  image  of  the 
Divine  Attributes.  If  God's  Anger  means  no  more  than 
His  infliction  of  punishments ;  if  His  Love  means  no  more 
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than  His  bestowal  of  rewards;  it  woiil*!  surely  liave  ])een 
sufficient  to  have  told  us  that  Clo«l  punishes  sin  and  re-' 
wards  obedience,  without  the  interjiosition  of  a  fictitious 
feeling  as  the  basis  of  the  relation.  The  conception  of  a 
Goil  who  acts,  is  at  least  as  human  as  that  of  a  God  who 
feels;  and  though  both  are  but  imperfect  representations 
of  the  Intinite  under  finite  images,  yet,  Avhile  both  rest 
upon  the  same  authority  of  Scripture,  it  is  surely  going 
bcyon<l  the  limits  of  a  just  reserve  in  speaking  of  divine 
mysteries,  to  assume  that  the  one  is  merely  the  symbol, 
and  the  other  the  interpretation.  It  is  surely  more  reason- 
able, as  well  as  more  reverent,  to  believe  that  these  partial 
representations  of  the  Divine  Consciousness,  though,  as 
finite,  they  are  unable  speculatively  to  represent  the  Abso- 
lute Nature  of  God,  have  yet  each  of  tlicin  a  regulative 
purpose  to  fulfil  in  the  training  of  the  mind  of  man  :  that 
there  is  a  religious  influence  to  be  imj)arted  to  us  by  the 
thought  of  God's  Anger,  no  less  than  by  that  of  Ilis  Pun- 
ishments ;  by  the  thought  of  His  Love,  no  less  than  by 
that  of  Ilis  Benefits :  that  both,  inadequate  and  human  as 
they  are,  yet  dimly  indicate  some  corresponding  reality  in 
the  Divine  Xature  ;  and  that  to  merge  one  in  the  other  is 
not  to  gain  a  purer  representation  of  God  as  He  is,  but 
only  to  mutilate  that  under  which  He  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  Himself.  <2i) 

It  is  obvious  indeed  that  the  theory  of  an  adaptation  of 
divine  truths  to  human  faculties,  entirely  changes  its  sig- 
nificance, as  soon  as  wq  attempt  to  give  a  further  adapta- 
tion to  the  adai)ted  symbol  itself;  to  modify  into  a  still 
lower  trutii  that  which  is  itself  a  modification  of  a  higher. 
The  instant  we  undertake  to  say  that  this  or  that  specul.a- 
tive  or  practical  interpretation  is  the  <>///'/  real  meaning/  of 
that  which  Scripture  represents   to  us  under  a  different 
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image,  we  abandon  at  once  the  supposition  of  an  accom- 
modation to  the  necessary  limits  of  human  thought,  and 
virtually  admit  that  the  ulterior  significance  of  the  repre- 
sentation falls  as  much  within  those  limits  as  the  represen- 
tation itself.  (22)  Thus  interpreted,  the  principle  no  longer 
offers  the  slightest  safeguard  against  Rationalism  ;  —  nay, 
it  becomes  identified  with  the  fundamental  vice  of  Ration- 
alism itself,  —  that  of  explaining  away  what  we  are  unable 
to  comprehend. 

The  adaptation  for  which  I  contend  is  one  which  admits 
of  no  such  explanation.  It  is  not  an  adaptation  to  the 
ignorance  of  one  man,  to  be  seen  through  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  another ;  but  one  which  exists  in  relation  to 
the  whole  human  race,  as  men,  bound  by  the  laws  of  man's 
thought ;  as  creatures  of  time,  instructed  in  the  things  of 
eternity;  as  finite  beings,  placed  in  relation  to  and  com- 
munication with  the  Infinite.  I  believe  that  Scripture 
teaches,  to  each  and  all  of  us,  the  lesson  which  it  was 
designed  to  teach,  so  long  as  we  are  men  upon  earth,  and 
not  as  the  angels  in  heaven.  (23)  I  believe  that  "  now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  —  in  an  enigma ;  —  but  that 
now  is  one  which  encomjiasses  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  the  creation  to  the 
day  of  judgment:  that  dark  enigma  is  one  which  no 
human  wisdom  can  solve;  which  Reason  is  unable  to 
penetrate;  and  which  Faith  can  only  rest  content  with 
here,  in  hope  of  a  clearer  vision  to  be  granted  hereafter. 
If  there  be  any  who  think  that  the  Laws  of  Thought 
themselves  may  cliange  with  the  changing  knowledge  of 
man ;  that  the  limitations  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  Dura- 
tion and  Succession,  of  Space  and  Time,  belong  to  the 
vulgar  only,  and  not  to  the  philosopher ;  —  if  there  be  any 
who  believe  that  they  can  think  without  the  consciousness 
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of  tliemselves  as  thinking,  or  of  anything  about  wliicli  thcy^ 
tliink ;  that  they  can  be  in  such  or  such  a  mental  state,' 
aiul  yet  for  no  period  of  Juration ;  that  tliey  can  remem- 
ber this  state  and  make  subsequent  use  of  it,  Avithout  con- 
ceiving it  as  antecedent,  or  as  standing  in  any  order  of 
time  to  their  present  consciousness ;  that  they  can  reflect 
u])on  God  without  their  reflections  following  each  other, 
without  their  succeeding  to  any  earlier  or  being  succeeded 
by  any  later  state  of  mind  ;  —  if  there  be  any  Avho  main- 
tain that  they  can  conceive  Justice  and  Mercy  and  Wis- 
dom, as  neither  existing  in  a  merciful  and  just  and  wise 
Being,  nor  in  any  way  distinguishable  from  each  other, — 
if  there  be  any  who  imagine  that  they  can  be  conscious 
without  variety,  or  discern  without  dilferences ,  —  these, 
and  these  alone,  may  aspire  to  correct  Revelation  by  the 
aid  of  Pliilosophy  ;  for  such  alone  are  the  conditions  under 
which  Philosophy  can  attain  to  a  rational  knowledge  of 
tlie  Infinite  God. 

The  intellectual  difliculties  which  Rationalism  discovers 
in  the  contents  of  Revelation  (I  do  not  now  speak  of  those 
which  belong  to  its  external  e\  iilences)  are  such  as  no  sys- 
tem of  Rati(Hial  Theology  can  hoj)e  to  remove;  for  they 
are  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  Reason  itself  Our 
mental  laws,  like  our  moral  passions,  are  designed  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  our  earthly  culture  and  discipline ;  both 
have  their  part  to  perform  in  moulding  the  intellect  and 
the  will  of  man  through  the  slow  stages  of  that  training 
here,  whose  completion  is  to  be  looked  for  hereafter. 
Without  the  possibility  of  tempt.ition,  wlicrc  would  l»e  tlie 
merit  of  obedience?  Without  room  for  doubt,  where 
would  be  tlie  righteousness  of  fiith?^-*)  Jj,,t  there  is  no 
temptation  which  taketh  us,  as  Christians,  but  such  as  i:* 
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common  to  man ;  ^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  taketh  us 
but  such  as  is  common  to  man  also.  It  is  the  province  of 
Philosophy  to  teach  us  this  ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  Re- 
ligion to  turn  the  lesson  to  account.  The  proud  definition 
of  ancient  sages,  which  bade  the  j^hilosopher,  as  a  lover  of 
wisdom,  strive  after  the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and 
human,  would  speak  more  soberly  and  more  truly  by 
enjoining  a  Knowledge  of  things  human,  as  subservient 
and  auxiliary  to  Faith  in  things  divine.  (25)  Of  the  ISTature 
and  Attributes  of  God  in  His  Infinite  Being,  Philosophy 
can  tell  us  nothing :  of  man's  inability  to  apprehend  that 
Nature,  and  why  he  is  thus  unable,  she  tells  us  all  that  we 
can  know,  and  all  that  we  need  to  know.  "  Know  thy- 
self," was  the  precept  inscribed  in  the  Delphic  Temple,  as 
the  best  lesson  of  Heathen  w^isdom.  (^6)  «  Know  thyself," 
was  the  exhortation  of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  his  disci- 
ple, adding,  "if  any  man  know  himself,  he  will  also  know 
God."  (2')  He  will  at  least  be  content  to  know  so  much  of 
God's  nature  as  God  Himself  has  been  pleased  to  reveal ; 
and,  where  Revelation  is  silent,  to  worship  without  seek- 
ing to  know  more. 

Know  thyself  in  the  various  elements  of  thy  intellectual 
and  moral  being :  all  alike  will  point  reverently  upward  to 
the  throne  of  the  Invisible ;  but  none  will  scale  that  throne 
itself,  or  pierce  through  the  glory  which  conceals  Him  that 
sitteth  thereon.  Know  thyself  in  thy  powers  of  Thought, 
which,  cramped  and  confined  on  every  side,  yet  bear  wit- 
ness, in  their  very  limits,  to  the  Illimitable  beyond.  Know 
thyself  in  the  energies  of  thy  Will,  which,  fi-ee  and  yet 
bound,  the  master  at  once  and  the  servant  of  Law,  bows 
itself  under  the  imperfect  consciousness  of  a  higher  Law- 
giver, and  asserts  its  freedom  but  by  the  permission  of  the 

1  Corinthians  x.  13. 
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Almighty.  Know  thyself  in  tlie  yearnings  of  thy  Affec- 
tions, which,  marvellously  adapted  as  they  are  to  their 
several  finite  ends,  yet  testify  in  their  restlessness  to  the 
deep  need  of  something  l)etter.  (-^)  Know  thyself  in  that 
fearful  and  wonderful  system  of  Human  Xature  as  a  whole, 
which  is  composed  of  all  these,  and  yet  not  one  with  any 
nor  with  all  of  them;  —  that  system  to  whose  inmost 
centre  and  utmost  circumference  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  Faith  so  strangely  yet  so  fully  adapts  itself.  It 
is  to  the  whole  Man  that  Christianity  appeals :  it  is  as  a 
Whole  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  Man  that  it  must  be 
judged.  (29)  It  is  not  an  object  for  the  thought  alone,  nor 
for  the  will  alone,  nor  for  the  feelings  alone.  It  may  not 
be  judged  by  reference  to  this  petty  cavil  or  that  minute 
scruple  :  it  may  not  be  cut  down  to  the  dimensions  and 
wants  of  any  single  ruling  principle  or  passion.  We  have 
no  right  to  say  that  we  will  be  Christians  as  far  as  pleases 
us,  and  no  further;  that  we  will  accept  or  reject,  according 
as  our  nnderstanding  is  satisfied  or  perplexed.  (30)  The 
tree  is  not  then  most  flourishing,  when  its  branches  are 
lopped,  and  its  trunk  peeled,  and  its  whole  body  cut  down 
to  one  hard,  unyielding  mass ;  but  when  one  principle  of 
life  pervades  it  throughout ;  when  the  trunk  and  the 
branches  claim  brotherhood  and  fellowship  with  the  leaf 
that  quivers,  and  the  twig  that  ben<ls  to  the  breeze,  and  the 
bark  that  is  delicate  and  easily  wounde<l,  and  the  root  that 
lies  lowly  and  unnoticed  in  the  earth.  And  man  is  never 
so  weak  as  when  he  seems  to  be  strongest,  standing  alone 
in  the  confidence  of  an  isolated  and  self-sufficing  Intellect: 
he  is  never  so  strong  as  when  he  seems  to  be  weakest, 
with  every  thought  and  resolve,  and  passion  and  affection, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  bound  together  in  one  by 
the  common  tie  of  a  frail  and  feeble  Humanity.     He  is 
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never  so  weak  as  when  he  casts  off  his  burdens,  and  stands 
npright  and  unincumbered  in  the  strength  of  his  own  will ; 
he  is  never  so  strong  as  when,  bowed  down  in  his  feeble- 
ness, and  tottering  under  the  whole  load  that  God  has  laid 
jipon  him,  he  comes  humbly  before  the  throne  of  grace,  to 
cast  his  care  upon  the  God  who  careth  for  him.^  The  life 
of  man  is  one,  and  the  system  of  Christian  Faith  is  one ; 
each  part  supplying  something  that  another  lacks;  each 
element  making  good  some  missing  link  in  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  rest.  "  But  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  that 
which  satisfies  our  own  peculiar  needs,  only  by  accepting 
it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  indivisible  Whole.  Thus 
only  shall  we  grow  in  our  Christian  Life  in  just  proportion 
of  every  part ;  the  intellect  instructed,  the  will  controlled, 
the  affections  purified,  "  till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ :  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by 
the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may 
grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head,  even 
Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  jomed  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  accord- 
ing to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
love."  2 

1  1  St.  Peter  v.  7.  2  Ephesians  iv.  13—16. 
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Note  I.,  p.  it}. 


See  Galen,  De  Sectis,  c.  i.  In  this  sense,  the  Doffmaiists  or  RationaUsU 
were  distininiished  from  the  IJnpirus.  For  the  correspondinf?  philosoph- 
ical sense  of  the  tcnu,  sec  Scxtus  Lmpiricus,  Pyrrh.  Uyi).  I.  §  1—3. 


Note  II.,  p.  17. 

"Do;^ati.sm  lias  its  name  from  this,  — that  it  professes  to  demonstrate, 
1.  e.  to  establish  do;^m;itirally,  as  a  causal  nexus,  the  relation  between 
thin>cs/><r<e  and  plienomcna;  and  maintains  that  thin}j:s7)erst' contain  the 
f^round  of  all  that  we  observe  in  man  and  in  the  world  of  nature." — Po^ 
litz,  KatU's  VorU$ungen  iiber  die  Jletaphysik.    Eiiikituny,  p.  xxi. 


Note  III.,  p.  47. 

Of  the  theolopncal  method  of  Wolf,  the  leader  of  philosophical  doprma- 
tiam  in  the  eijjhteenth  ccnturj',  Mr.  Rose  observes:  "  He  maintained  that 
philosophy  was  indispensable  to  theolo;r>',  and  that,  to^^'ther  with  biblical 
proofs,  a  mathematical  or  strictly  demonstrative  dogmatical  sj'stem,  ac- 
conllnp  to  the  principles  of  rca.son,  was  absolutely  necessary-.  Ilis  own 
works  carrie<l  this  thcor>'  into  practice,  and  after  the  first  clamors  apiinst 
thom  ha<l  gubside<l,  his  opinions  gained  more  attention,  and  it  was  not 
long  iK'fore  he  had  a  school  of  vehement  admirers  who  far  outstripped 
him  in  the  use  of  his  own  principles.  We  find  some  of  them  not  content 
with  applying  demonstration  to  the  truth  of  the  system,  but  endeavoring 
to  establish  each  srpjirate  dot;ma,  the  Trinity,  the  nature  of  the  Uedeemcr, 
the  Incarnation,  the  eternity  of  punishment,  on  philosophical,  and,  strange 
u  it  may  appear,  some  of  those  truths  on  mathematical  grounds."  ^ 

1    StaU  of  ProtfMiantiMm  in  C'rmany,  p  54.     Seeood  edition. 
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The  language  of  Wolf  himself  may  be  quoted  as  expressing  exactly  the 
relation  between  Scripture  and  human  reason  mentioned  in  the  text. 
"  Sacred  Scripture  serves  as  an  aid  to  natural  theology.  For  in  the  Scripture 
those  things  also  are  taught  concerning  God,  which  can  be  demonstrated 
from  principles  of  reason ;  a  thing  which  no  one  denies,  who  is  versed  in 
the  reading  of  Scripture.  It  therefore  furnishes  natural  theology  with 
propositions,  which  ought  to  be  demonstrated ;  consequently  the  philoso- 
pher is  bound,  not  to  invent,  but  to  demonstrate  them."  i 

The  writings  of  Canz,  a  disciple  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  are  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Rose  and  by  Dr.  Pusey  {Historical  Inquiry,  p.  116),  as  ex- 
emplifying the  manner  in  which  this  philosophy  was  applied  to  doctrinal 
theology.  The  following  extracts  from  his  attempted  demonstration  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,not  only  on  account 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  work  fi'om  which  they  are  taken,  but  also  as 
furnishing  a  specimen  of  the  dogmatic  method,  and  showing  the  abuse  to 
■which  it  is  liable  in  injudicious  hands. 

"  Since  the  character  of  every  substance  lies  in  some  power  of  action, 
we  must  form  our  judgment  of  God  from  a  power  of  action  infinite  and 
general.  This  power  being  infinite,  embraces  all  perfections,  and  there- 
fore, does  not  lie  in  a  bare  faculty,  which  sometimes  ceases  from  activity; 
for  that  would  imply  imperfection;  nor  in  the  power  of  doing  this  thing 
only,  or  only  that,  for  that  in  like  manner  would  betray  limitations ;  but 
in  an  ever-during  act  of  working  all  things  whatsoever  in  the  most  perfect 
and  therefore  the  wisest  manner.  He  is  therefore  a  substance  entu-ely 
singular. 

"  Moreover,  since  God  is  pure  actuality,  working  all  in  all,  it  follows  that 
finite  things,  which  may  be  and  may  not  be,  do  not  find  the  ground  of 
their  existence  in  themselves,  but  in  Him  who  works  all  things,  i.  e.  in 
God.  There  is  therefore  in  God  —  and  this  we  observe  in  the  first  place  — 
an  infinite  Creative  Power. 

"  But  since  all  created  things  relate  to  one  another  as  means  and  ends, 
yet  are  themselves,  in  the  ultimate  scope,  referred  to  the  glory  of  God,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  in  God  an  infinite  Faculty  of  Wisdom 

"  Finally,  inasmuch  as  there  is  infinite  good  in  created  things,  and  God, 
who  works  all,  must  be  judged  to  have  furnished  forth  all  this  good;  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  there  is  in  God  an  infinite  Power  of  Love. 
For  he  loves,  who  increases,  as  far  as  possible,  witli  various  blessings,  the 
happiness  of  others. 

"That  which  exists,  is  said  to  subsist,  when  it  has  reached  its  own  full 
completion,  and  proceeds  no  farther.     .    .    . 

1  ITieologia  Naturalis,  Pars  Prior,  $  22. 
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"  Whatever  in  this  way,  in  its  existence,  proceeds  no  farther,  is  called 
by  Metaphysicians  wpurrdufvov,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  t^ift  of  intelli- 
gence or  reason,  then  there  exists  a  Person  (i>ersunn). 

"  These  things  premised,  let  us  see  what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  God 
thst  justifies  the  dcsijrnation  of  Three  Persons.  There  is  certainly  in  God 
a  boundless  power  of  action,  and  therefore  evidence  of  His  beinf;  a  wholly 
smj^ular  Substance.  We  can  also  discover  a  triple  activity,  which  com- 
pletes that  power;  a  triple  activity,  which  not  only  exists,  as  it  presup- 
poses a  power  of  action,  but  subsists  also,  as  it  is  neither  a  part,  nor  an 
adjunct,  nor  an  operation  of  anything  else. 

"And  now  there  belon«^  to  this  triple  unlimited  activity,  by  which  the 
Divine  power  is  completed,  a  consciousness  of  itself,  and  a  sense  alike  of 
the  past  and  the  future.    It  is  therefore  intellij^ent,  and  therefore  a  Person. 

"  Since  there  arc  three  activities  of  this  kind  in  God,  or  in  the  Divine 
Nature,  which  is  an  unlimited  power  of  action,  it  follows  that  there  are  in 
it  Three  Persons,  which  by  a  threefold  unlimited  operation  complete  and 
exercise  that  unlimited  power. 

"  Since  in  every  created  bein^,  endowed  with  intelli{;ence,  the  power  of 
workintr,  understanding',  lovinir,  cannot  be  completed  except  by  one  oper- 
ation, or  by  one  activity;  it  follows,  that  in  every  finite  bein;;  there  caa 
only  be  one  person. 

"  There  is  therefore  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  God,  whtch  proceeds  from  his 
Infinite  Nature  as  such:  which  was  the  thin;;  proposed  for  demonstra- 
tion." ^ 

Note  IV.,  p.  18. 

Kant  defines  Rationalism,  as  distin^niishcd  from  Naturalism  and  Super- 
naturalism,  in  the  following;  terms:  "  He  who  interprets  natural  rcIi;;ion 
as  morally  necessary,  i.  e.  as  Duty,  may  also  be  called  (in  matters  of 
faith)  Ratiiinaliit.  When  such  an  one  denies  the  reality  of  all  supernatural 
Divine  revelation,  he  is  called  Naturalist ;  if  now  lie  allows  this,  but  main- 
tains that  to  know  it  and  accept  it  as  real  is  not  a  necessarj*  requisite  to 
Relij;ion,  he  could  be  called  a  pure  liatiunnlist ;  but  if  he  holds  a  faith  in 
the  same  to  be  necessary  to  all  Ilcli;:ion,  he  would  have  to  be  called,  in 
matters  of  faith,  a  pure  Sujtcrnaturalisl."-    In  the  text,  the  tenn  is  used  in 

1  Phiiofophia  Wolfmntr  Cons'n.tvn  rum  T7,folni;in,  rrancofiirf i  ot  Mpsl.-r.  17.17. 
Thio  volume  forms  tlie  third  part  of  the  Vhilimijthur  lyihuittnmr  ft  Wo'/iiinft  uMt» 
in  Theoln^a,  of  wlijcli  llie  lirst  i)nrt  wns  publihlu'd  in  1?2^,  ami  llic  hc>con«l  in 
1732.  The  third  part  in  txtremcly  rare.  Tlie  two  former  parlj*  werv  npriiited  in 
1749. 

a  Rtti^on  innfrhali>  der  Grrnzfti  iter  blo^^eH  Vrmunft  {Wtrkf.fi.  RoM>nkninz,  X. 
p.  186).    For  different  iciiBcn  in   which   tlie  tirm   liattonalm  Uan  boon  u»ed,  ie* 

2U» 
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a  somewhat  -wider  extent  than  that  of  the  above  definition.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  limit  the  name  of  Rationalist  to  those  who  maintain  that  Revela- 
tion as  a  whole  is  unnecessary  to  religion ;  nor  to  those  whose  system  is 
based  solely  on  moral  principles.  There  may  be  a  partial  as  well  as  a 
total  Rationalism:  it  is  possible  to  acknowledge  in  general  terms  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  yet  to  exercise  considerable  license  in  rejecting 
particular  portions  as  speculatively  incomprehensible  or  morally  unneces- 
sary. The  term  is  sometimes  specially  applied  to  the  Kantian  school  of 
theologians,  of  whom  Paulus  and  Wegscheider  are  representatives.  In 
this  sense,  Hegel  declares  his  antagonism  to  the  Rationalism  of  his  day;  i 
and  Strauss,  in  his  controversies  Avith  the  natm-alist  critics  of  the  Gospels, 
frequently  speaks  of  their  method  as  "  Rationalism."  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  employed  in  the  text,  Hegel  and  Strauss  are  them- 
selves as  thoroughly  rationalists  as  their  opponents.  Even  Schleiermacher, 
though  a  decided  antagonist  of  the  naturalist  school,  is  himself  a  partial 
Rationalist  of  another  kind;  for  with  him  the  Christian  Consciousness,  i.  e. 
the  internal  experience  resulting  to  the  individual  from  his  connection 
with  the  Christian  community,  is  made  a  test  of  religious  tnith  almost  as 
arbitrary  as  the  Moral  Reason  of  Kant.  On  the  strength  of  this  self- 
chosen  criterion,  Schleiermacher  sets  aside,  among  other  doctrines,  as  un- 
essential to  Christian  belief,  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus,  the  facts 
of  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  the  prediction  of  his  future  judgment 
of  the  world;  asserting  that  it  is  "impossible  to  see  how  such  facts  can  be 
connected  with  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ.2  Indeed,  in  some  of  the 
details  of  his  system,  he  falls  into  pure  Rationalism ;  as  in  his  speculations 
on  the  existence  of  Angels,  good  and  evil,  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  on  eternal 
Punishment,  on  the  two  Natures  of  Christ,  and  on  the  equality  of  the  Per- 
sons in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  so-called  Spiritualism  of  the  present  day  is  again  only  Rationalism 
disguised;  for  feeling  or  intuition  is  but  an  arbitrary  standard,  resting 
solely  on  the  personal  consciousness,  and  moreover  must  be  translated  into 
distinct  thought,  before  it  can  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
criticism. 

Note  V.,  p.  48. 

Thus  Wegscheider  represents  the  claim  of  the  Rationalists.  "They 
claim  for  sound  reason  the  power  of  deciding  upon  any  religious  doctrine 

Wegscheider,  Instit.  Tlieol.  §  10;  Rose,  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germany^  Introd. 
p.  xvii.  second  edition ;  Kiihuis,  Internal  History  of  German  Protestantism,  p.  169, 
Meyer's  translation. 

1   Geschichte  der  Philosophie  (  Werke,  XIII.  p.  96). 

•-'  Christliche  Glaube,  §  97,  99. 
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wbntsocver,  derived  from  a  supposfd  supernatural  revelation,  and  of  de- 
termining^ the  argument  for  it  to  be  ma<lc  out,  only  acconlin};  to  the  laws 
of  thought  and  action  implanted  in  reason." — Inst.  Thud.  ^  10.  Sec  also 
Ruhr,  Brief e  Uber  den  Ralionalisinus,  p.  31. 

Note  VI.,  p.  .01. 

"  Wherefore  if  it  is  not  fittinj;  in  God  to  do  anj-thinp;  contrarj'  to  justice 
or  f^ood  order,  it  does  not  pertain  to  His  freedom  or  j^oodness  or  will  to  let 
the  sinner  go  unpunished,  who  does  not  pay  to  God,  that  of  which  he  has 
robbed  Him."—  Anselm,  Cur  Dtus  Homo,  i.  12.  "  For  the  voluntary  satis- 
faction of  sin,  and  (or)  the  exaction  of  punishment  from  him  who  makes 
no  satisfaction,  hold  in  the  same  universe  their  o\vn  place  and  fair  order. 
And  if  the  Divine  wisdom  should  not  make  application  of  these,  where  sin 
is  striving  to  disturb  riirht  order,  the  orderly  beauty  of  that  verA'  universo 
which  God  ought  to  control,  would  be  violated  and  disfigured,  and  God 
would  seem  to  l^  deficient  in  his  own  administration.  These  two  (suppo- 
sitions) lH.'ing  as  imix)ssible  as  they  arc  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
either  satisfaction  or  punishment  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  sin." 
/bid.  i.  1.3.  "  If  therefoix',  as  is  evident,  it  is  from  men  that  the  celestial 
state  is  to  be  made  complete, —  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  afore- 
8aid  satisfaction  be  made,  which  none  can  make  but  God,  and  none  ought^ 
but  man,  —  then,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  must  be  made  by  God- 
man." —  Jbid.  ii.  G.  Compare  Alex,  ab  Ales.  Sumnia  Tlieoloyia,  p.  iii.  Memb. 
7,  where  the  same  argument  is  concisely  stated. 

Note  VII.,  p.  Td. 
Anselm,  Cur  Deus  Jlomo,  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

Note  VIII.,  p.m. 
Anselm,  Cnr  Deus  Homo,  1.  i.  c.  f). 

Note  IX.,  p.  .".i . 

"God  is  in  such  way  merciful,  that  He  is  also  at  the  same  time  just; 
mercy  does  not  exclude,  in  Him,  the  eternal  nde  of  justice,  but  there  i.s  in 
Him  a  perfect  and  admirable  mingling  of  mercy  an«l  justice;  therefore, 
without  an  equivalent  price,  sin  could  not,  in  the  judgment  of  G<m1,  linvo 
Ihcu  remitted   to  man.   uuil    the    Divine  justice    have   bt'cu  unimpaired. 
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There  remained,  therefore,  no  other  remedy,  than  for  the  Son  of  God  hftn- 
self  to  assume  human  nature,  and  in  it  and  through  it  to  make  satisfac- 
tion. God  ought  not,  man  could  not." — J.  Gerhard,  Loci  Theologici,  De 
Persona  et  Officio  Clivisti,  c.  8. 

Note  X.,  p.  51. 

"  Because  a  mere  creature  could  not  have  endm-ed  the  immense  weight 
of  God's  wrath,  due  to  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." — Chemnitz,  De  duabus 
Naturis  in  Chrislo,  c.  11. 

Note  XI.,  p.  52. 

Such  is  the  demand  of  Anselm's  interlocutor,  which  he  himself  under- 
takes to  satisfy.  "  That  I  may  understand  on  the  ground  of  a  reasonable 
necessity  that  all  those  things  ought  to  be,  which  the  Catholic  faith  teaches 
us  to  believe  concerning  Christ." —  Cur  Deus  Homo,  L.  I.  c.  25.  To  argu- 
ments founded  on  this  principle  the  judicious  remarks  of  Bishop  Butler 
may  be  applied :  "  It  may  be  needful  to  mention  that  several  questions, 
which  have  been  brought  into  the  subject  before  us,  and  determined,  are 
not  in  the  least  entered  into  here:  questions  which  have  been,  I  fear, 
rashly  determined,  and  perhaps  with  equal  rashness  contrary  ways.  For 
instance,  whether  God  could  have  saved  the  world  by  other  means  than  the 
death  of  Christ,  consistently  with  the  general  laws  of  his  government."  i 

Note  XII.,  p.  52. 

"In  what  did  this  satisfaction  consist?  "Was  it  that  God  was  angry, 
and  needed  to  be  propitiated  like  some  heathen  deity  of  old  ?  Such  a 
thought  refutes  itself  by  the  very  indignation  which  it  calls  up  in  the  hu- 
man bosom."—  Jowett,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  472.  "  Neither  can  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  vicarious  atonement  or  punishment,  which,  again,  is 
a  relic  of  heathen  conceptions  of  an  angered  Deity,  to  be  propitiated  by 
offerings  and  sacrifices." — Greg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  p.  2G5.  "The  re- 
ligion of  types  and  notions  can  travel  only  in  a  circle  from  whence  there  is 
no  escape.  It  is  but  an  elaborate  process  of  self-confutation.  After  much 
verbiage  it  demolishes  what  it  created,  and  having  begun  by  assuming 
God  to  be  angry,  ends,  not  by  admitting  its  own  gross  mistake,  but  by 
asserting  flm  to  be  changed  and  reconciled." — Mackay,  Progress  of  the 
Intellect,  vol.  ii.  p.  504.    Compare  Wcgscheider,  Inst.  Theol.  §  141. 

1  Analogy,  I'art  II.  Ch.  5. 
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Note  XIU.,  p.  rf2. 

"Forwhftt  Is  more  nnju'^t,  than  that  an  innocent  one  be  punished  in- 
stoa<l  of  the  j^uilty,  especially  wlicn  the  fruilty  are  themselves  fx.'forc  tlie 
tribunal,  and  can  themselves  l)e  punisheil  ?" — F.  Socinus,  Praleci.  Theol, 
c.  xviii.  "That  eath  shouM  have  his  exact  due  i^  Just  —  is  the  best  for 
himself.  That  the  consequence  of  his  ^uilt  should  be  transferred  from 
him  to  one  that  is  innocent  (althouji;h  that  innocent  one  be  himself  willing 
to  accept  it),  whatever  else  it  be,  is  not  Justice." —  Froude,  Nemesis  of  Faith, 
p.  70.  Compare  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  9*2;  Grej;, C/-ee</  of  Oinsten- 
dom,  p.  26.").  A  similar  objection  is  introduced,  and  apparently  approved, 
by  Mr.  Maurice,  Theological  Essays,  p.  1.39. 


Note  XIV.,  p.  52. 

"There  Is  no  one  Avho  cannot,  with  the  utmost  justice,  pardon  and  re- 
mit injuries  done  to  himself,  and  debts  contracted  to  himself,  without 
havin;;  received  any  real  satisfaction.  Therefore,  unless  we  mean  to  allow 
less  to  God  than  is  allowed  to  men  themselves,  we  must  confess  that  God 
might  justly  have  pardoned  our  sins  without  havin;;  received  any  real 
satisfaction  for  them." — F.  Socinus,  Pnelect.  Theol.  c.  xvi. 

"  Now  it  Is  certainly  required  of  us,  that  if  our  brother  only  repent,  wo 
should  forj^ive  him,  even  thoujjh  he  should  repeat  his  offence  seven  times 
a  day.  On  the  same  pjenerous  maxim,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  Divine  being  acts  towards  us."—  Priestley,  History  of  (hrrupdoM, 
vol.  I.  p.  l^l.  "Every  good  man  has  learnt  to  forgive,  and  when  the  of- 
fender Is  penitent,  to  forgive  fVecly  — without  punishment  or  retribution: 
whence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  God  also  forgives,  as  soon  as  sin 
is  repented  of.'  —  Newman,  The  Soul,  pp.  99,  100.  "  Was  it  that  there  was 
a  debt  due  to  Illm,  which  must  be  paid  ere  its  consequences  could  be  done 
away?  But  even  '  a  man's  '  debt  may  be  freely  forgiven."— Jowett,  F^mtks 
of  St.  Paul,vo\.ii.  p.  .172.  Compare  also  Maurice,  Theol.  Fssnj.>i,  p.  138, 
and  Gane,  quoted  by  Ruhr,  Bri,fi'  Uhrr  den  RationaUsmus,  p.  4-12. 

NoTi:  XV.,  p.  ..2. 

"  Pecuniary  fH.'naltics,  therefore,  can  be  paid  for  another,  because  one 
-^ereon's  money  can  be  maile  another's;  as  when  any  one  pays  money,  as 
a  penalty,  for  some  other  person,  then  ho  for  whom  It  is  paid  Is  tnritly, 
in  reality,  first  prrsented  with  the  money,  and  Is  considcre<l  to  have  paid 
It  lilmself.    Hut  the  death,  or  any  bodily  dbtroM,  of  one  person,  cannot  be 
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made  another's."  — F.  Socinus,  Prcelect.  Theol.  c.  xviii.  "  Since  money  is, 
as  the  jurists  say,  something  real,  and  so  can  be  transferred  from  one  to 
another.  But  punishments,  and  the  deserts  of  men's  sins  from  the  law  of 
God,  are  something  personal,  and  moreover  of  such  sort  that  they  per- 
petually adhere  to  him  who  suffers  them,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to 
another."  —  F.  Socinus,  Christiance  Beligioms  Institutio.    {Opera,  1656.  vol. 

i.  p.  6G-5.)    "This  original  guilt cannot,  so  far  as  we  see  by  the 

light  of  the  law  of  Reason  within  us,  be  abolished  by  any  one  else,  for  it  is 
no  transmissible  obligation,  which,  like  a  pecuniary  debt  (where  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  creditor  whether  the  debtor  pay  it  himself  or  another  pay  it 
for  him),  can  be  transferred  to  another,  but  the  most  personal  of  all  per- 
sonal ones,  —  the  guilt  of  sin,  which  only  the  guilty  can  bear,  not  the 
innocent,  be  he  ever  so  generous  as  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it."—  Kant, 
Religion  innerlialh  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  p.  84,  ed.  Rosenkranz. 
Compare  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Mejlection,  p.  249,  ed.  1839.  His  argument  is 
chiefly  an  expansion  of  Kant's. 

Note  XVI.,  p.  53. 

Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  pp.  44,  45;  4th  edition.  The 
germ  of  this  theory  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Damascenus,  De  Fide  Orthod. 
lib.  iii.  c.  6.  See  Dorner,  Lehre  von  der  person  Christi,  p.  115.  It  also  par- 
tially appears,  in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the  realistic  controversy,  in 
Anselm,  particularly  in  his  treatise  Be  Fide  Trinitatis  et  de  Incarnatione 
Verbi,  \\Titten  to  refute  the  theological  errors  of  the  nominalist  Roscelin. 
In  modern  times,  a  similar  theory  has  found  favor  with  those  philosophers 
of  the  Hegelian  school,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  development  represented 
by  Strauss,  have  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  philosophy 
of  their  master  with  historical  Christianity.  In  this  point  of  view  it  has 
been  adopted  by  Schaller  in  his  "Der  historische  Christus  und  die  Philoso- 
phic," and  by  Goschel  in  his  "  Beitrage  zur  Speculativen  Philosophic  von 
Gott  und  dem  Menschen  und  von  dem  Gottmenschen."  For  an  account 
of  these  theories  see  Dorner,  p,  462,  477.  A  similar  view  is  maintained  by 
Marheincke,  Grundlehren  der  Cliristlichen  Dogmatik,  §  338,  and  by  Dorner 
himself,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  p.  527. 

Note  XVII.,  p.  54. 

"  Item  sequitur  quod  aliquid  de  essentia  Christi  erit  miserura  et  damna- 
tum,  quia  ilia  natura  communis  cxistens  realiter  in  Christo  et  in  damnato 
erit  damnatum,  quia  in  Juda." — Occam,  Logica,  P.  i.  c.  15. 
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Note  XVIII.,  p.  5*5. 

"Religion  is  (subjectively  coiisidoivd)  the  ftcknowlcflgmcnt  of  all  oar 
duties  as  diviue  coinmauds." — Kant,  Rdlijlon  inntrhilb  der  Grenzen  der 
Uosstn  Vei-nun/l,  p.  181.  ed.  Rosenkranz.  lu  the  same  spirit,  Fiehtc  says, 
"Since  all  rciij^iou  sets  forth  God  only  as  a  moral  lawyriver,  all  that  is  not 
commanded  by  the  moral  law  within  us,  is  not  His,  and  there  is  no  means 
of  pleai«ing  Him,  except  by  the  obsc^^'ance  of  this  same  moral  law."  — 
Versiich  einer  Krilik  oiler  Offeitbarung  (  Werke,  v.  p.  127).  This  is  exactly 
the  theor}'  of  Reli};ion  which  is  refuted  in  anticipation  by  Bishop  Butler 
{Analogy,  P.  ii.  ch.  I.),  as  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the  "only 
desigrn  "  of  Revelation  "  must  ])e  to  establish  a  belief  of  the  moral  system 
of  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of  natural  piety  and  virtue." 

Note  XIX.,  p.  oti. 
Kant,  Religion  innerhnlb  der  Grtnztn  d^r  blossen  Vtrnunft,  pp.  181,  18<3. 

Note  XX.,  p.  5<3. 

"  Prayer,  a.s  an  inward /t>rm«/  worship  of  God,  and  on  that  account  con- 
sidered as  a  means  of  grace,  is  a  superstitious  delusion."—  Ibid.,  p.  23o. 

Note  XXI.,  p.  5fi. 

"  A  hearty  wish  to  please  Go<l  in  all  our  conduct,  —  !.  <•.  the  disposition, 
accom|)anyiii;;  all  our  actions,  to  do  them  as  in  the  service  of  God,  —  is 
the  gpiril  ofprnytr,  which  can  and  ou;:ht  to  be  in  us  '  without  ceasing.' 
But  to  clothe  this  wish  in  words  and  forms  (be  it  only  inwardly,  even), 
can,  at  the  utmo.st,  only  carry  with  it  the  value  of  a  means  for  the  re- 
peated quickeniu;;  of  that  disi)osition  in  ourselves,  but  can  have  no  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  divine  favor;  ul.so  on  that  account  cannot  be  a  univer- 
sal duty,  because  a  means  can  only  be  prescribed  to  him  who  need.s  it  for 
certain  ends."  — Kant,  Rtligiunu.  s.  w.  p.  23.').  — Cf.  Fichte,  Kritik  oUcr 
Offtiibarung,  j).  127.  For  an  account  of  a  similar  view  advocated  in  Scot- 
land in  the  last  centur>',  l)y  Dr.  Ix-echman  an<I  others,  see  (:'oml)c's  Consti- 
tution of  Man,  vh.  ix.  Subsequent  writers  have  rep<afed  the  alwvc  theory 
in  various  forms,  and  in  various  spirits,  but  all  ur;;iii;r  the  same  objection, 
from  the  supposed  unchan;;cable  nature  of  God.  S«e  S<hleiermacher, 
Qiristliche  Ghube,  ^  117,  and  his  sermon  "  Die  Knifl  dcs  (;el)etes,"  Prrdig- 
ten,  I.  p.  21;  Strauss,  Glnubentlchre,  II.  p.  387;  Foxton,  Popular  Ciristi- 
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aniiy,  p.  113;  Parker,  Theism,  Aiheism,  and  Popular  Tlieology,  p.  65;  Emer- 
son, Essay  on  Sdf-Reliance ;  and  a  remarkable  passage  from  Greg's  Creed 
of  Christendom,  quoted  in  Lecture  YI.  p.  147.  Some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  other  side  will  be  found  in  two  writers,  usually  opposed  to  each  other, 
but  for  once  united  in  vindicating  the  religious  instincts  of  mankind  from 
the  perversions  of  a  false  philosophy.  See  F.  W.  Xewman,  The  Soul,  p. 
118,  and  "Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson,  Esq,"  p.  218  (Am.  Ed.). 
Kant's  theory  is  ably  criticized  by  Drobisch,  Grundlehren  der  Eeligionsphi- 
losopie,  p.  267. 

Note  XXII.,  p.  56. 

Thus  Fichte  lays  it  down,  as  one  of  the  tests  of  a  true  Revelation,  that  it 
must  not  countenance  an  objective  Anthropomorphism  of  God.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  canon,  he  says,  "  If  we  can  really  determine  God  by  our 
feehngs,  can  move  him  to  sympathy,  to  compassion,  to  joy,  then  is  He 
not  the  Unchangeable,  the  Only-sufRcient,  the  Only-blessed,  then  is  He 
determinable  by  something  else  than  by  the  moral  law;  then  can  -vye  hope 
to  move  Him,  b}^  moaning  and  contrition,  to  proceed  otherwise  with  us, 
than  the  degree  of  our  morality  may  have  deserved.  All  these  sensuous 
representations  of  divine  attributes  must  not,  therefore,  be  pronounced  ob- 
jectively valid;  it  must  not  be  left  doubtful,  whether  such  be  essentially 
the  nature  of  God  (Gott  an  sich),  or  whether  he  is  willing  to  allow  us  so  to 
think  of  it,  in  behoof  of  our  sensuous  needs."  i  On  this  principle,  he  con- 
siders the  notions  of  a  Resurrection  and  a  Day  of  Judgment  as  having  a 
merely  subjective  validity.  2  In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  God  under  conditions  of  time,  as  "  a  gi'oss  Anthropomorph- 
ism ; "  3  apparently  not  seeing  that  the  notion  of  unchangeableness  is  at 
least  as  much  one  of  time,  and  therefore  of  Anthropomorphism,  as  that 
of  compassion  or  joy.  In  a  similar  spirit,  a  later  writer  observes :  "  With 
the  great  importance  so  often  attached  to  the  personality  of  God,  is  quite 
too  easily  mingled  the  interest  of  Anthropopathism  and  Anthropomorph- 
ism." 4  In  another  passage,  Fichte  says :  "  He  who  says,  Form  for  thyself 
no  idea  of  God,  says,  in  other  Avords,  Make  for  thyself  no  idol;  and  his 
command  has  for  the  mind  the  same  significance  as  the  ancient  Mosaic 
commandment  had  for  the  senses :  Thou  shalt  make  to  thyself  no  graven 
image."  5    These  words  may  perhaps  have  suggested  the  cognate  remarks 

1  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller  OfTenbarung  (WerkCy  V.  p.  135). 

2  Versuch  einer  Kritik  alter  Offenbaruns  (  Werke^  V.  p.  136,  137). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

4  Baur,  Christlirhe  Gnosis,  p.  705. 

5  Gerichtliche  Veratiticorticng  ( Werke,  V.  p.  267).      In  like  manner,  Herder  says. 
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of  Professor  Jowctt:  "It  would  be  little  bcttrr  than  iilolatry  to  fill  the 
nimd  with  an  Idea  of  God  which  represented  Ilim  in  fashion  as  g  man. 
And  in  using  a  fi«?urc  of  speech,  we  are  bound  to  explain  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  understandin}?,  that  we  speak  in  a  fij^irc  only,  and  to  remind 
them  that  logical  categories  may  give  as  false  and  imperfect  a  conception 
of  the  Divine  nature  in  our  own  age,  as  graven  images  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs."  i  If  l)y  loyknl  cttttf/orics  are  meant  analogical  representations 
formed  from  the  facts  of  human  consciousness,  this  passage  may  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  either  an  important  ti-uth,  or  a  dangerous  error. 
If  interpreted  to  mean  that  such  representations  of  God  cannot  be 
regarded  as  adequate  expressions  of  His  absolute  and  infinite  nature,  it 
states  a  truth,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated; 
but  if  it  Ikj  meant,  as  Fichtc  undoubtedly  meant,  to  signify  that  mental  no 
less  than  lx)dily  images,  are,  regarded  from  a  human  point  of  view,  false 
and  idolatrous,  the  author  would  do  well  to  tell  us  what  we  can  substitute 
in  their  place.  "  Wc  may  confidently  challenge  all  natural  Theology," 
says  Kant,  "  to  name  a  single  distinctive  attriljute  of  the  Deity,  whether 
denoting  intelligence  or  will,  which,  apart  from  Anthropomorphism,  is 
anything  more  than  a  mere  word,  to  which  not  the  slightest  notion  can  l>e 
attached,  which  can  serve  to  extend  our  theoretical  knowledge."-  Kant, 
however,  attempts  to  avoid  the  conclusion  to  which  this  admission  neces- 
sarily leads;  —  namely,  that  Anthropomorphism,  in  this  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  human  theology.  As  regards  the 
charge  of  idolatry,  it  is  best  answered  in  the  words  of  Storr:  "  The  image 
of  Go<l  wc  have  not  made  for  ourselves,  but  God  has  placed  it  before 
us."  3  The  very  commandment  which  forbids  the  representation  of  God 
by  a  bodily  likeness,  does  so  by  means  of  two  other  human  representa- 
tions, that  of  a  mental  state,  and  that  of  a  consequent  course  of  action. 
"Thou  ^halt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image;  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children." 
The  Satire  of  Xenophanes  has  been  repeated  by  modem  critics  in  a  man- 
ner which  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  original  point.    Thus  Mr.  Theodore 

"Tljprcfiirc  wlien  wc  Fpo.nk  of  CJod,  bcKor  (have)  no  images  I     In  philof^opliy,  M 
in  the  law   of  Mcse.x,  tliis  is  our  lirHt  coiniuKiidinent  "  —  Gott.  Etnige  Ge>prdche 
kibtr  Sjiinoza's  Systnn.     (  HVrAr,  VIII.  p.  'ilS.) 
)  EpistUs  of  St.  Paul,  Vol.  ii.  p.  40^1. 

2  Kritik  tier  praktisrhen  FrrnunyV,  p.  282,  cd.  Rosenkmnz.  Compari' flic  rcuiark- 
iiMc  words  of  .lacobi  (V<m  ilfn.  alittlirhen  Divum.  Wfkf,  III  p  4H,  422).  "Wo 
cnnlp«w,  acoonliiijjly,  to  an  Anthropoinorphi.-m  inwparable  from  tlie  conviction 
that  man  hoars  in  liiin  llip  ima^'o  of  (ioU;  and  maintain  tliat  lx-!<idc«  tliis  An- 
tlir<ip«)morii!iifm,  wliich  lia«  always  bt'on  called  Tlu'ism,  is  nothing  but  Atheism 
or  Fcticliihm." 

3  Annotationrs  f/ucrtlain   Tfifofi'jiir<r,  p    10. 

21 
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Parker  saj's,  "  A  Beaver  or  a  Reindeer,  if  possessed  of  religions  faculties, 
Avould  also  conceive  of  the  Deity  with  the  limitations  of  its  own  personal- 
ity, as  a  Beaver  or  a  Reindeer."  i  The  satire  loses  its  entire  force,  when 
transferred  from  bodily  forms  to  mental  attributes.  In  imagining  a 
Beaver  or  a  Reindeer  with  a  personal  consciousness,  Ave  so  far  imagine 
him  as  resembling  man,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  bodily  form. 
Tlie  sarcasm,  therefore,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  that  human  con- 
sciousness in  another  body  would  be  subject  to  the  same  limits  of  religious 
thought  as  in  its  present  one.  The  latest  specimen  of  this  kind  of  would- 
be  philosophy  is  furnished  by  Professor  Baden  Powell,  in  his  "  Christianity 
without  Judaism,"  p.  108.  "  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  of  these 
Anthropomorphisms,"  he  says,  "  that  (as  in  former  instances)  the  disclos- 
ure of  the  Divine  purposes  is  made  under  the  figure  of  Jehovah  entering 
into  a  covenant  with  his  people,  —  an  iJea  specially  adapted  to  a  nation  of 
the  lowest  moral  capacity."  One  would  have  thought  that  the  fact  that 
this  image  was  selected  by  God  Himself,  as  the  symbol  of  His  relation  to 
His  chosen  people  (to  say  nothing  of  its  repetition  in  the  New  Testament), 
might  have  insured  its  more  respectful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  Clergy- 
man. But  Mr.  Powell,  in  his  zeal  for  "Christianity  without  Judaism," 
seems  to  forget  that  Judaism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  was  a  Revelation 
from  God. 

Note  XXIII.,  p.  58. 

This  remark  may  seem  at  first  sight  not  so  appropriate  in  relation  to 
Kant  as  to  some  other  advocates  of  a  similar  theory,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Mr.  Greg,  whose  remarks  on  prayer  are  quoted  in  Lecture  VI.  p.  147.  For 
Kant,  in  language  at  least,  expressly  denies  that  any  temporal  consecution 
can  be  included  in  the  conception  of  God.2  But,  in  truth,  this  denial  is 
and  must  be  merely  verbal.  For  the  moral  law,  in  Kant's  own  theorj^  is 
regarded  as  a  divine  command  because  it  is  conceived  as  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation, binding  upon  all  human  acts;  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  obligation, 
in  relation  to  successive  acts,  necessarily  implies  the  idea  of  Time.  Thus 
God  in  relation  to  man,  as  a  moral  Governor,  is  necessarily  manifested 
under  the  condition  of  time;  and  this  manifestation  is  the  only  philosoph- 
ical representation  of  God  which  the  Kantian  philosophy  recognizes  as 
valid.  Indeed,  if  Time  be,  as  Kant  maintains,  a  necessary  form  of  human 
consciousness,  the  language  which  speaks  of  a  Being  existing  out  of  time 
can  have  no  significance  to  any  human  thinker. 

1  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,  p.  100. 

2  Religion  inner halb  chr  Grenzcn  iter  blossen  Vtrnunfl,  p.  57,  ed.  Roscnkrauz. 
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NOTK   XXIV.,  p.  r)8. 

Xcnophancs,  nptnl  Clem.  Alox.  Sd'oinata,  V.  p.  001 : 

"  Hut  if  oxen  and  lions  Imcl  hands  like  ours,  and  finpcrs, 
Tiien  would  horses  like  unto  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen, 
Taint  and  lasliion  their  god-fonns,  and  trive  to  them  bodies 
Of  like  shape  to  their  own,  as  they  themselves  too  arc  fashioned." 
[As  translated  in  2Jorrison's  liUter's  Hist.  Anc.  Phil.,  vol.  I.,  p.  431. J 

Note  XXV.,  p.  02. 
Plato,  RqmhUc,  W.  p.  433. 

Note  XXVI.  p.  02. 
Advancement  of  Learning.    (  Works,  cd.  Montapni,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

Note   XXVII.,  p.  tV{. 

Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offtnbarung,  Konip;8ber{?,  1792,  2d  Ed.  1793. 
(Flchte's  Wrrke,  V.  p.  0.)  A  few  specimens  of  the  criticisms  hjizarded  in 
this  work  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  arbitrary-  character  of  the  method 
on  which  it  proceeds.  The  author  assumes  that  God  is  determined  entirely 
and  solely  by  the  moral  law  as  conceived  by  man;  and  that  Keli;i;ion, 
therefore,  must  consist  solely  in  moral  duties.!  Hence  he  lays  down, 
amonp  others,  the  following  criteria,  without  satisfyinj^  which,  no  revela- 
tion can  be  accepted  as  of  divine  ori;;in. 

There  roust  have  been  a  moral  necessity  for  it  at  the  time  of  itu  publica- 
tion (p.  113). 

It  must  not  draw  men  to  obedience  by  any  other  motive  than  reverence 
for  God's  holiness.  Hence  it  must  not  contain  any  prospect  of  future 
rcwanl  or  punishment  (p.  11.')). 

It  must  not  communicate  any  knowled;^^c  attainable  by  the  natural 
reason  (p.  122). 

It  must  contain  only  such  moral  rules  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  practical  rea.son  (p.  IJI). 

It  must  not  promise  any  supeniaturul  aids  t«)  men  in  the  iicrformancc  of 
their  duty  (p.  \'Zi). 

Kant's  own  work,  Rdigion  inncrhalb  dcr  Grcnzcn  Jcr  bloucn  Vcrnunft, 

1   nVrAy,  V.  pp.  U,  KJ. 
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Kouigsberg,  1793,  is  based  on  a  similar  principle;  and  many  of  his  conclu- 
sions are  identical  -with  those  of  Fichte.  He  agrees  with  his  disciple  in 
maintaining  that  no  doctrine  can  be  received  on  the  authority  of  Revela- 
tion, without  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Reason ;  i  and  that  a  moral  life  is 
the  only  duty  which  God  can  require  of  a  man.^  Hence  he  defines  Re- 
ligion as  "the  acknoMledgment  of  all  our  duties  as  divine  commands;" 
and  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  special  duties  towards  God  distinct  from 
our  moral  obligations  to  our  fellow-men.^  In  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples, he  advocates,  and  in  some  instances  applies,  a  method  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  which  consists  in  forcing  every  available  doctrine  and  pre- 
cept into  a  so-called  moral  significance,  and  rejecting  as  unessential  Avhat- 
ever  will  not  bear  this  treatment.^  Thus,  in  the  fiftj'-ninth  Psalm,  the 
enemies  of  David  are  interpreted  to  mean  the  evil  passions  which  he 
Avished  to  overcome. 

The  narrowness  of  Kant's  fundamental  assumption,  even  as  regards  the 
human  side  of  religion  only,  is  pointed  out  by  Willm,-  Histoire  de  la  Philos- 
ophie  AUemande,  vol.  ii.  p.  47:  "By  regarding  religion  as  chiefly  a  means 
of  promoting  moralitj',  Kant  has  too  much  limited  its  divine  mission ;  he 
has  forgotten  that  religion  must  besides  be  a  source  of  consolation  and 
of  hope,  in  the  midst  of  the  ills  of  the  present  life;  and  that  by  powerful 
motives  and  lofty  meditations  it  must  come  to  the  succor  of  frail  human- 
ity, that  it  must  serve  as  a  support  in  the  double  struggle  that  we  have  to 
sustain  against  temptation  to  evil  and  against  suffering."  See  also  Dro- 
bisch,  Grundlehren  der  EeU(/ionsj)hUosoplue,  p.  2G4,  who  adopts  a  similar 
ground  of  criticism. 

Note  XXYHI.,  p.  65. 

"  In  the  exposition  of  the  pure  conception  it  has  yet  further  been  de- 
clared, that  it  is  the  al)solute  divine  conception  itself;  so  that  in  truth  there 
Avould  not  be  the  relation  of  an  application,  but  the  logical  process  is  the 
immediate  exhibition  of  God's  self-determination  to  Being." — Hegel,  Lorjik. 
(  Werke,  V.  p.  170.)  In  like  manner  his  disciple  Marheineke  says,  "  Only 
as  subsumed  into  this  Idea,  and  sublated^  in  it,  is  the  human  spirit  capable 
of  knowing  God.    His  true  self-exalting  to  God  by  thinking,  is  however, 

1  Tr^'ri-e,  X.p.228. 

2  Ibid.  p.  122. 

3  Ibid.  p.  184. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  98,  130. 

5  [  "This  sublating  has  the  double  meaning  of  tollere  and  of  conservare,  and  in- 
dicates the  taking  up  and  the  retaining  under  a  higlier  point  of  view,  etc."— 
Chalybaeus's  Hist,  of  Speculative  Philosophy^  transl.  by  Edersheim,  p  351:  Edinburgh, 
1854.]— Traks. 
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ever  at  the  same  time,  a  ))einp:-oxalte<l,  tlie  insertion  of  ilie  human  thinking; 
of  Gotl  into  the  divine  tliinkinjj  of  Clod."  '  Sueli  passa<?es  are  instnirtivo 
as  showing  the  only  eonditions  under  whieh,  accordini;  to  the  admission 
of  its  ablest  advocates,  a  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  is  attainable  by  hu- 
man thought.  In  reference  to  these  lofty  pretensions,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton justly  speaks  of  "the  scheme  of  pantheistic  omniscience,  so  prevalent 
amonj:^  the  sequacious  thinkers  of  the  day."* 

Note  XXIX.,  p.  G5. 

"  Besides  God  there  eristi,  tnily  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
nothinj;  at  all  but  knowhdf/e;  and  this  kno\vled;j;e  is  the  divine  Existence 
itself,  absolutely  and  immediately,  and  in  so  far  as  we  arc  knowledge,  are 
we,  in  the  deepest  root  of  our  being,  the  divine  Existence," — Fichtc, 
Anwtisungen  zuni  seliyin  Ltben  (  Werke,  V.  p.  448).  "  Man,  rational  being 
in  jieneral,  is  ordained  to  Ik;  a  complement  of  the  phenomenal  world;  oat 
of  him,  out  of  his  activity,  is  to  develop  itself  all  that  is  wanting?  to  the 
totality  6f  the  revelation  of  God,  since  nature  receives,  indeed,  the  whole 
divine  substance,  but  only  in  the  Ileal:  rational  beinj;  is  to  express  the 
imaj;e  of  the  same  divine  Nature,  as  it  is  in  itself,  accordinjrly,  in  the 
Ideal." — Schellin<r,  Vorltsuiujai  ubtr  die  Me(h<xlt  da  Acmlemischen  Sttuiium, 
p.  18.    "God  is  infinite,  I  finite  —  these  are  false  expressions,  forms  not 

fitted  to  the  idea,  to  the  nature  of  the  case God  is  the  movement 

to  the  finite,  and  thereby  as  sublation  of  the  same  to  himself;  in  the  /  as 
tlie  8elf-sublatin«5  as  finite,  God  recesses  to  himself,  and  is  only  God  as 
this  rejprss." —  Ilegel,  Vorlesnnffen,  uber  die  Phdnsophie  der  Religion  (  Werke, 
XI.  p.  104).  "Man's  knowlcd^  of  God  is,  according;  to  the  essential 
communion,  a  common  knowledj^e;  t.  e.,  man  has  knowled;;e  of  God, 
only  in  so  far  as  God  has  knowledge  of  Himself;  this  knowledge  is  God's 
jsclf-consriousncss ;  but  just  so  is  it,  too.  His  knowledge  of  man;  and  God's 
knowledge  of  man  is  man's  knowledge  of  God." —  Ihid.  XII.  p.  40t-).  "  lia- 
tional  knowledge  of  truth  is,  first  of  all,  as  a  knowledge  of  (loil,  knowledge 
through  God,  knowledge  in  "Ids  Spirit  and  through  it.  IJy  finite,  rela- 
tive thinking,  God,  who  is  nothing  finite  and  relative,  cannot  be  tljought 
and  known.    On  the  contrary,  in  tlie  knowledge,  tlic  /  is  out  beyond 


1  Gninn'lfhrffi  d^r  C7)ri.%tlirl,rn  Dofrnni'lc,  ^  2\.  In  nnothor  pnssnpo  of  the  pnme 
work  (S  84)  he  says,  ''  As  dod  hi  the  kuowledKc  of  Him^elf  dom  not  have  Hlm- 
fclf  fxlra  w,  and  as  the  solf-knowin;?  in  no  otiitr  tlmn  llu-  known,  but  rather  the 
Spirit,  unltv  and  t-R-i-nre  (»f  both,  co  in  tho  Idea  of  llio  Absolute  the  absolute  idea, 
and  ax  such  the  stand -point  of  nil  kno\vlcd>;e  ttnd  all  eciencc." 

'i  Disrusaions,  p.  7^7. 

L>1» 
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itself,  and  the  siibjectivit}'  of  the  isolated  consciousness  of  itself,  — it  is  in 
God,  and  God  in  it."  INIarheineke,  GrumUehren  der  Christlkhen  Dor/mailk, 
§  115. 

Rationalism  liere  takes  up  a  common  ground  with  Mysticism,  and  the 
logical  process  of  the  Hegelians  becomes  identical  with  the  ecstatic  intui- 
tion of  the  Neo-Platonists.    Compare  the  language  of  Plotinus,  Enn.  VI. 

L.  rx.  c.  9.     "  It  (the  soul)  may  then  see  itself becoming  God, 

or  rather  being  God."  In  the  same  strain  sings  the  "Cherubic  Wan- 
derer," Angelus  Silesius : 

"  In  God  is  nothing  known :  He  is  the  only  One : 
"What  we  in  Him  do  know,  that  we  ourselves  must  he."  l 

For  an  exactly  similar  doctrine,  asserted  in  the  Hindu  Yedas,  see  Dr. 
Mill's  Observations  on  the  application  of  pantheistic  jivinciples  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Gospel,  p.  159. 

Note  XXX.,  p.  65. 

Hegel,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Pliilosophy  of  Religion,  thus  interprets  the 

history  of  Christ.     "The  truth Avhich  men  have  reached  in  this 

entire  history  is  this:  that  -the  idea  of  God  has  for  them  a  certainty;  that 
the  Human  is  immediate,  present  God;  and  indeed,  in  such  wise,  that  in 
this  history,  as  the  spirit  apprehends  it,  the  exhibition  of  the  process  pei-- 
tains  to  that,  which  constitutes  man,  the  spirit."  2  The  view  here  obscurely 
intimated  is  more  explicitly  stated  by  his  disciple,  Strauss,  whose  theory- 
is  little  more  than  the  legitimate  development  of  his  master's.  In  his 
Christliche  Glaubenskhre,  §  33,  he  sums  up  the  result  of  the  speculations  of 
modern  philosophy  concerning  the  Personality  of  God,  in  the  following 
words :  "  God  being  in  himself  the  eternal  Personality  itself,  has  been 
forever  bringing  forth  out  from  Himself  his  Other  (or  alterum)  Nature, 
in  order  forever  to  return  to  Himself  as  self-conscious  Spirit.  Or,  the  Per- 
sonality of  God  must  not  be  thought  of  as  single-personality,  but  as  all- 
personality;  instead  of  on  our  side  personifying  the  absolute,  we  must 
learn  to  apprehend  it  as  the  endlessly  Self-personifying."  This  view  is 
still  more  plainly  stated  in  a  fearful  passage  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  §  151,  which 
the  reader  will  find  quoted  at  length  in  Lecture  V.  p.  130.  The  critic 
of  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  in  his  Kritik  der  evangelischen  Geschichte  der  Sy- 
nojJtiker,  §  91,  adopts  the  same  view,  observing,  "In  general  the  religious 


1  Cherubivischer  Wandersmann ,  I.  285.     Quoted  by  Strauss,  Christliche  Glaubens- 
khre, I.  p.  531. 

2  Werke,  XII.  p.  807. 
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consciousness  is  the  Spirit  ostrnnj;c<l  from  itself;"  and  to  this  oriu'in  lie 
ascribes  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity:  "  Tiic  liistorical  Clirist  is  man, 
raised  to  lieaven  l)y  the  rcli;;ious  consciousness."  Fcuerl)ach,  in  his 
Wesen  tlis  Oiri.fliHtJntm.^,^  from  a  dilfcrcnt  point  of  view,  arrives  at  a 
similar  conclu>ion,  maintaininj;  that  (Jod  is  hut  the  personilication  of  the 
general  notion  of  humanity.  Emei-son  pives  us  occasional  j;limpses 
of  the  same  philosophy.  Thus  in  his  "  Christian  Teacher"  he  explains 
the  Divinity  of  Christ:  "  He  saw  that  God  incarnates  himself  in  man,  and 
evermore  pocs  forth  anew  to  take  possession  of  his  world.  lie  said  in 
this  jubilee  of  sublime  emotion:  *I  am  divine.  Throuj^h  me  God  acts; 
throtijrh  me,  speaks.  Would  you  see  God,  see  mc;  or  see  thee,>vhen  thou 
also  thinkest  as  I  now  think. '"^  And,  in  the  "Over-Soul."  in  still  more 
darinj;  language,  he  says:  "  In  all  conversation  l)etween  two  per>ons,  tacit 
reference  is  made  as  to  a  third  party,  to  a  common  nature.  That  third 
party  or  common  nature  fs  not  social;  it  is  impersonal,  is  God." 3 

Another  fonn  of  this  deification  of  humanity  is  that  of  M.  Comte,  who 
agrees  with  Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  in  findiufj;  God  only  in  the  human 
race.  Tlvis  discovery  is  announced  as  the  pjand  consummation  of  Posi- 
tive riiilo-iophy.  "This  final  estimation  condenses  V tnstmble  oi  positive 
conceptions  in  the  sinirle  notion  of  one  Reinjr  immense  and  eternal.  Hu- 
manity, whose  sociolo^rical  destinies  develop  themselves  always  under  the 
necessary  preponderance  of  biolof^ical  and  cosmolo;rical  fatalities.  Around 
this  veritable  Great-Bein<r,  the  immediate  mover  of  every  existence,  indi- 
vidual or  collective,  our  alTi'ctions  centre  as  spontaneously  as  our  thoughts 
and  our  actions."*  From  this  grand  ideal  of  humanity,  unworthy  individ- 
uals of  the  race  arc  excluded;  but,  "si  ces  producteurs  de  fumier  ne  font 
vralment  point  partie  de  rilumanitd,  une  juste  compensation  vous  pre- 
sent dc  joindre  an  nouvel  Etrc-Supreme  tons  ses  di{^es  auxiliaircs  ani- 
maux."*  Such  is  the  brilliant  discover)'  which  entitles  its  author,  in  his 
own  modest  estimate,  to  be  considered  as  uniting  in  his  own  person  the 
characters  of  St.  Paul  and  Aristotle,  as  the  founder  at  once  of  true  religion 
and  sound  philosophy.  <> 

1  Soc  Ewcrbock,  Qu'est  ce  que  la  Religion  cfaprii  la  nouvtUe  Philosophie  AlUvtatvIe^ 
pp  271,31)0.413. 
a  Essayi  (OrrV  Edition,  ISTjI),  p.  511. 

3  lUd.,  p.  V2I). 

4  CnUfhiume   Posiliviste,  p.  19. 

«  Caierhismt  Poiitiviate,  p  31.  Thu<<.  nndcr  the  nnspicos  of  the  positiro  philoso- 
phy, wc  return  oiicc  more  to  the  worrhip  of  the  ibin,  tlie  ichiieuinon,  ami  tlio  cat. 
The  I-:gyptiaii8  had  the  name  reverence  for  tlieir  '  dijfnen  aiixiliareH  animaiix." 
"They  deified  no  bca«t,  but  for  some  ulilify  which  they  might  gut  from  It." — 
(Cicero,  De  Kntura  Drorutn,  I.  86.) 

fl  Thin  cxqiiisife  pn«cn^'e  mtist  \w  qnotod  In  the  original  to  bo  properly  «ppr»- 
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•'  Ob,  -worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodes, — 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods  !  " 

Note  XXXL,  p.  66. 

"The  object  of  religion  as  of  philosophy,  is  eternal  truth  in  its  very 
objectivity,  God,  and  nothing  but  God,  and  the  unfolding  of  God."  — 
Hegel,  Fhilosoj)hie  der  Rdlgioii  (TFer^•e,  XI.  p.  21). 

Note  XXXII.,  p.  66. 

"  Thus  is  religion  the  divine  Spirit's  knowledge  of  Himself  through  the 
mediation  of  the  finite  Spirit."— Hegel,  Werhe,  XL  p.  200.  "Religion 
we  have  defined  as  the  self-consciousness  of  God."  —  Ibid.  XII.  p.  191. 
Compare  Marheineke,  Gi'undlehren  der  ChristUchen  DogmatiJc,  §  420.  "  Re- 
ligion is,  accordingly,  nothing  at  all  but  the  existence  of  the  divine  Spirit 
m  the  human;  but  an  existence,  which  is  life,  a  life  which  is  conscious- 
ness, a  consciousness  which,  in  its  truth,  is  knowledge.  This  human 
knowledge  is  essentially  divine;  for  it  is,  first  of  all,  the  divine  Spirit's 
knowledge,  and  religion  in  its  absoluteness." 

Note  XXXIII.,  p.  66. 

"  Logic  is  consequently  to  be  conceived  as  the  s}'stem  of  the  pure  reason, 
as  the  realm  of  pure  thought.  This  realm  is  truth  unveiled  and  absolute. 
We  may  therefore  say,  that  it  contains  in  itself  the  exhibition  of  God, 
as  He  is  in  His  eternal  essence  before  the  creation  of  nature  and  a  finite 
spirit."— Hegel,  Logik  (  Werke,  III.  p.  33). 

Note  XXXIV.,  p.  66. 

Clemens  Alex,  Stromata,  i.  2.  UpuTou  fx\v,  el  koI  &xp'>1<^tos  etrj  (piAoao- 
tplui  f^  ivxpW'T OS  7)  TTJs  dxpTjiTTias  fiifiaiwcTiS,  €ijxp'n<^'''os. 


ciated.  "  En  appliquant  aussitot  ce  principe  evident,  je  devais  gpontanement 
choisir  I'angeliciue  interlocutrice,  qui,  apres  uue  seule  annee  d'iufliience  objective 
se  trouve,  depuis  plus  de  six  aus,  subjectivemeut  associce  k  toutes  mes  peusees 
comme  a  tous  mes  sentiments.  C'est  par  elle  qui  je  suis  eufin  devenu,  pour 
THumanite,  un  organe  vraiment  double,  comme  quiconque  a  dignemeut  subi 
Tascendant  feminin.  Sans  elle,  je  n'aurais  jamais  pu  faire  activement  .eucceder  le 
carriere  de  St.  T'aul  i  celle  d'Aristote,  en  fondant  la  religion  universelle  sur  la 
saine  philosophic,  apres  avoir  tire  celle-ci  de  la  science  reelle." — Preface,  p.  xxii. 
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LECTURE    TI. 

Note  I.,  p.  G'J. 

*'  Unless  w'c  have  independent  means  of  knowing  that  Oml  knows  the 
truth,  and  is  disposed  to  ttll  it  to  us,  his  word  (If  wo  be  ever  so  certain  that  it 
is  really  his  word)  mi«;ht  as  well  not  have  been  spolien.  But  if  we  know, 
independently  of  the  Bible,  that  God  knows  the  truth,  and  is  disposed  to 
tell  it  to  us,  obviously  we  know  a  prcat  deal  more  also.  We  know  not 
only  the  existence  of  (.Jod,  but  much  concerning;  his  character.  For,  only 
by  discerning;  that  he  has  Virtues  similar  in  kind  to  human  Virtues,  do 
wc  know  of  his  truthfulness  and  his  froodness.  Without  this  a  prioi-i 
iK'Iief,  a  lx)ok-rcvclation  is  a  useless  impertinence."— F.  W.  Newman,  TIte 
Soul,  p.  .C8.  With  this  a  priori  belief,  it  is  obvious  that  a  book-revelation 
is,  as  far  as  our  independent  knowledjjc  extends,  still  more  impertinent; 
for  it  merely  tells  us  what  we  knew  before.  Sec  an  able  criticism  of  this 
theory  in  the  Edipsc  of  Faiih,  p.  73  sqq. 


Note  II.,  p.  71. 

"  Farthermorc,  since,  for  us,  that  falls  under  tho  sphere  of  the  under- 
standing;, which  a  ^reat  many  i)hilosophers  before  us  have  declared  to  be 
within  the  province  of  the  re.oson,  we  shall  have  for  the  hi;;hest  kind  of 
intelli;;<nce  a  position  unattained  by  them;  and  we  shall  define  it  as  that 
])y  whiih  finite  and  iiitiuite  are  seen  in  the  eternal,  but  not  the  eternal 
in  the  finite  or  in  the  inhnite."  — Sclieilinj;,  Bruno,  p.  I(i3.  (Comparo  p. 
G'J.)  "But  there  arc  still  other  spheres,  which  can  be  observed,  —  not 
merely  those  which  arc  confined  to  a  relativity  of  finite  to  finite,  but 
tho.se,  too,  wherein  the  divine  in  its  absoluteness  is  in  the  con.>;ciou8- 
ness." — ne;;el,  P/iilosuphie  der  Religion  {Werhe,  XI.  p.  19(5).  In  like 
manner,  Mr.  Newman  speaks  of  the  Soul  as  "  the  or^jan  of  specific  infor- 
mation to  us,"  respectin;?  thini;s  spiritual;!  a.\u\  Mr.  Parker  says,  "that 
there  is  a  connection  bet>reon  (lod  and  the  soul,  as  !)ctween  li;;ht  and  tho 
eye,  sound  and  the  ear,  food  and  the  palate,  etc."* 


Note  III.,  p.  71. 

"This  substance,  simple,  primitive,  must  compri.'ie  the  prrfcrtions  in 
eminent   dc;n"«'e,   cfmtaincd   In   the  derivative  substances,  which  oru   its 

1   n*  aoui,  p.  3.         '^  Diuouru  oj  Mattny  pniaining  to  IliUnion,  p.  130. 
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effects ;  thus  it  will  have  power,  hnoicUdge,  good-iciU  in  perfection ;  that  is, 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  supreme  j^oodness.  And  as  justice,  taken  gen- 
erally, is  nothing  but  goodness  conformed  to  wisdom,  there  must  also  be 
in  God  a  supreme  justice." — Leibnitz,  Principes  de  la  Sulure  et  de  la  Grace, 
\  9.  "  Being  conscious  ^hat  I  have,  personally,  a  little  Love,  and  a  little 
Goodness,  I  ask  concerning  it,  as  concerning  Intelligence, — where  did  I 
pick  it  up?  and  I  feel  an  invincible  persuasion,  that  if  I  have  some  moral 
goodness,  the  great  Author  of  my  being  has  intinitely  more.  He  did  not 
merely  make  rocks,  and  seas,  and  stars,  and  brutes,  but  the  human  Soul 
also ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  assured  he  possesses  all  the  powers  and  excel- 
lencies of  that  soul  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree."  —  F.  W.  Newman, 
Reply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  26.  This  argument,  however  true  in  its 
general  principle,  is  liable  to  considerable  error  in  its  special  applications. 
The  remarks  of  Bishop  Browne  are  wonh  consideration,  as  furnishing 
a  caution  on  the  other  side.  "  To  say  that  God  is  infinite  in  perfection, 
means  nothing  real  and  positive  in  him,  unless  we  say,  in  a  kind  of  per- 
fection altogether  inconceivable  to  tis  as  it  is  in  itself.  For  the  multiply- 
ing or  magnifying  the  greatest  perfections  whereof  we  have  any  direct 
conception  or  idea,  and  then  adding  our  gross  notion  only  of  indefinite  to 
them,  is  no  other  than  heaping  up  together  a  number  of  imperfections  to 
form  a  chimera  of  our  imagination."  —  JJicine  Analogy,  p.  171. 


Note  IT.,  p.  72. 

Compare  Wegscheider's  definition  of  Mysticism,  Instit.  Theol.  §  5.  —  "  A 
near  approach  to  superstition,  or  rather  a  species  of  it,  is  mysticism ;  or  a 

belief  in  a  particular  faculty  of  the  soul, by  which  it  may  reach 

even  in  this  world  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Deity  or  with  celestial 
natures,  and  enjoy  immediately  a  knowledge  of  divine  things." 

XOTE  v.,  p.  73. 

Fichte,  Yersxich  einer  Kritik  atter  Offenharung.  (  Werkf,  Y.  pp.  40,  11.5.) 
—  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Parker  are  another  application  of  the 
same  principle,  substituting,  however,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  the  con- 
tradictory conclusions  to  which  such  a  method  of  reasoning  may  lead, 
the  conception  of  i>erfect  love  and  future  compensation,  for  that  of  a 
moral  nature  ^vith  no  affections  and  no  future  promises.  "  This  we  know, 
that  the  Infinite  God  must  be  a  perfect  Creator,  the  sole  and  undisturbed 

author  of  all  that  is  in  Nature Now,  a  perfect  Motive  for  creation, — 

what  will  that  be  ?     It  must  be  absolute  Love,  producing  a  desuie  to  bless 
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evorythiiif;  which  IIo  creates If  Ciod  he  infinite,  then  He  Tnii>;t  make 

and  administer  the  world  from  perfect  motives,  for  a  perfect  purpose,  and 
as  a  iK'rfect  means,  —  all  tendlnj;  to  tlic  ultimate  and  ahsolute  hlessed- 
ness  of  each  thinjj  IIo  directly  or  mediately  creates;  the  world  must  Iw 
administered  so  as  to  achieve  that  purpose  for  each  thinj?.  Klse  God  has 
made  some  thinj^s  from  a  motive  and  for  a  purpose  not  benevolent,  or  as 
a  means  not  adequate  to  the  benevolent  purpose.  These  suppositions  are 
at  variance  with  the  nature  of  the  Infinite  God.  I  do  not  sec  how  this 
benevolent  purpose  can  l>e  accomplished  unless  all  animals  are  immortal, 
and  tind  retribution  in  another  lii'e." —  Thtism,  Atheism  atid  the  Popular 
Thtology,  pp.  108,  1(X»,  108. 

XoTi:  VI.,  p.  73. 

The  nature  of  the  case  implies  that  the  Innnan  mind  is  competent  to 
Fit  in  inorttlaniX  .vJiVjVua/jud^rmcnt  on  a  professed  revelation,  and  to  decide 
(if  the  ca.se  seem  to  require  it)  in  the  followin;;  tone.  'This  «loctrino 
attributes  to  God  that  which  we  should  all  call  harsh,  cruel,  or  unjust, 
in  nuin:  it  is,  therefore,  intrinsically  inadmissil)le.' " — Newman,  The 
Soul,  p.  rs.  For  an  able  refutation  of  this  reasonliij^,  see  the  Defence  of 
the   Eclipse  of  Faith,   p,  38. 

Note  VII.,  p.  73. 

"To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  aqrents  not  to  be  necessary 
events;  or,  which  is  the  same  thin;^,  events  which  it  is  not  impossil)le  but 
that  they  may  not  come  to  pass;  and  yet  to  sui)pose  that  God  certainly 
foreknows  them,  and  knows  all  thinj^s;  is  to  suppose  (Jod's  Knowled<xe  to 
be  inconsistent  with  itself."  — Edwards,  On  the  Fvttdum  of  (he  Will,  part 
2  sect.  12. 


Note  VFII..  p.  73. 

"Let  u.<»  suppose  a  preat  prince  jjovcrning  a  wicked  and  rebellious  peo- 
ple. He  has  it  in  his  power  to  puni>h:  he  thinks  fit  to  pardon  them.  Hut 
he  orders  his  only  and  well-lK'love<l  son  to  l)o  put  to  death,  to  expiate 
their  sins,  and  to  satisfy  his  royal  ven^reance.  Woidd  this  procecdinj? 
appear  to  the  eye  of  reason,  and  in  the  unprejudiced  liy:ht  of  nature,  wise, 
or  Just,  or  noo<l?  " —  Bolinj^broke,  Fmyment*  or  Minutes  of  /-Mays  (  Works, 
Tol.  V.  p.  2a>,  ed.  Vr>l).  Compare  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  W.  See 
also  above  Ixjcturc  I.,  note  13. 
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Note  IX.,  p.  73. 

'' Intellectually,  we  of  necessity  hold  that  the  highest  human  perfection 

is  the  best  type  of  the  Divine Every  good  man  has  learnt  to  forgive, 

and  when  the  offender  is  penitent,  to  forgive  freely,  —  without  punish- 
ment or  retribution:  whence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  God  also 
forgives,  as  soon  as  sin  is  repented  of."  —  Newman,  The  Soul,  p.  90.  "It 
may  be  collected  from  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  that  God,  on  the 
sincere  repentance  of  offenders,  will  receive  them  again  into  favour,  and 
render  them  capable  of  those  rewards  naturally  attendant  on  right  be- 
haviour." —  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  b.  ix.,  ch.  2.  Compare,  on  the 
other  side,  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  notes  iv.  and  xxiv.  See  also  above, 
Lecture  I.,  note  14. 


Note  X.,  p.  73. 

"  A  divine  command  is  pleaded  in  vain,  except  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
thing  supposed  to  be  commanded  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
nature;  which,  if  God  can  dispense  with  in  any  one  case,  he  may  in  all." 
—  Tindal,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  272,  quoted  and  answered  by 
Waterland,  Scripture  Vindicated,  on  Numbers  xxi.  2,  3. 

Note  XL,  p.  74. 

Kant,  Streit  der  Facultdten,  p.  321,  ed.  Rosenkranz.  Newman,  Phases  of 
Faith,  p.  150.    Parker,  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,  p.  84. 


Note  Xn.,  p.  74. 
Tindal,  apud  "Waterland  1.  c.    Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  15L 

Note  XHL,  p.  74. 
Newman,  The  Soul,  p.  60.     Greg,  Ci'eed  of  Christendom,  p.  8. 

Note  XIV.,  p.  75. 

"  The  Absolute  is  that  which  is  free  from  all  necessary  relation,  that 
is,  Avhich  is  free  from  every  relation  as  a  condition  of  existence ;  but  it  may 
exist  in  relation,  provided  that  relation  be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
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existence;  that  is,  provided  tliat  relation  maybe  removed  •witlioiit  afToct- 
ing  its  existence."  .  .  .  "The  Infinite  expresses  the  entire  absence  of  nil 
limitation,  and  is  applicable  to  the  one  Infinite  Bcinj^  in  all  his  attri- 
butes."—Caldcrwood,  Philosophy  of  tiie  Infinite,  pp.  3t),  37.  The  defini- 
tions may  be  accepted,  thoujrh  they  lead  to  conclusions  the  very  opposite 
of  those  which  the  in<;enious  author  has  attempted  to  establish.  The 
Absolute,  as  above  defined,  is  taken  in  the  first  of  the  two  senses  dis- 
tinj^uished  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  14;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
the  necessary  complement  of  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  The  other  sense,  in 
which  the  Absolute  is  contradictory  of  the  Infinite,  is  UTelcvant  to  the 
present  argument. 


Note  XY.,  p.  7G. 

"The  ahsolutehj  infinitt  is  what  contains  everythin<r,  or  every  perfection, 
which  can  exist  or  be  conceived;  that  you  are  wont  to  call  infinite  in  per- 
fection. Infinite,  e.  ^.  predicated  of  extension,  means  what  embraces  all 
existing:  or  conceivable  extension." — Werenfels,  VcFinibus  Mundi  Dia- 
hgus  {Dissertntiones,  1716,  vol.  ii.,  p.  19'2).  In  the  latter  sense,  Clai-ke 
speaks  of  the  en'or  of  "  imagining  all  Infinites  to  be  equal,  when  in  things 
disparate  they  manifestly  are  not  so;  an  infinite  Line  being  not  only  noi 
equal  to,  but  infinittly  less  than  an  infinite  Surface,  and  an  infinite  Surface 
than  Space  infinitt  in  all  Dimensions."  ^  This  remark  assumes  that  an 
infinite  extension  is  a  possible  object  of  conception  at  all;  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  attempt  to  conceive  it  involves  the  same  fundamental  contradic- 
tions which  accompany  the  notion  of  the  Infinite  in  every  other  aspect. 
This  is  ingeniously  shown  by  Werenfels,  in  the  above  Dialogue,  p.  218. 
"  D.  But  do  you  then  think,  that  an  infinite  line  cannot  be  conceived  at 
all  without  contradiction?  Ph.  I  do,  indeed;  and  I  cannot  be  drawn  from 
this  opinion,  unless  some  one  of  you  have  a  conclusive  answer  to  this 
demonstration;  but  this,  unless  you  lack  the  patience  to  listen,  I  will 
briefiy  propose  anew.    You  see  this  line  b  a  c.    Let  us  suppose 

it  to  1)0  infinite,  anrl  to  be  extended  ad  infinitum  beyond  the  termini  b  andc. 
Let  this  line  be  divided  at  the  point  a.  It  is  manifest  tfiat  these  parts  are 
equal  to  one  another,  because  each  begins  at  the  point  "  and  is  extended 
ad  infinitum.  Now,  I  ask  you,  Dnsdalus,  arc  these  two  ]y.\rt<.  finite,  or 
infinite?  D.  Finite.  Ph.  So  an  infinite  Avould  be  composed  of  two 
finitcs;  which  is  a  contradiction.  D.  I  confess  my  mistake.  They  are 
infinite.     Ph.  Now  you  fall  into  Seyila      Thus  i)arts  woidd  bo  equal  to 

1  Drmoiistrrition  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  Vtci\).  I. 
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a  whole;  for  infinite  is  equal  to  infinite.  Besides,  you  see,  that  each  part 
is  terminated  at  the  point  a ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  without  ends  and  bounds. 
What  say  you  to  this,  Polymathes?  Po.  I  haye  an  answer.  Each  of 
these  parts  is  on  the  one  side  finite,  —  namely,  at  the  point  «,  —  on  the 
other,  infinite,  because  it  is  extended  beyond  b  and  c  ad  infinitum.  Ph. 
Ingeniously,  acutely,  nothing  more  so.  But  I  ask  you,  whether  there  is 
on  either  section  of  the  infinite  line  an  infinite  number  of  such  parts  as 
the  line  ah  and  the  line  ac  ?  Po.  Yes.  Ph.  But  is  that  number  infinite,  to 
which  an  equal  can  be  added,  and  the  double  of  which  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable, but  really  existent?  If  you  answer  yes,  then  an  infinite  number 
does  not  contain  all  units,  but  there  can  besides  be  conceived  and  added 
to  it,  as  many  units  as  it  may  not  have.  But  if  this  be  not  a  contradiction, 
then  Avhat  is  there,  that  is  a  contradiction?  Po.  But,  what  if  either  sec- 
tion of  the  given  line  consist  of  a  finite  number  of  parts  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  the  line  ab?  Ph.  Then  the  given  line  is  finite;  because  two  finite 
numbers  added  together,  make  a  finite  number;  which  was  the  thing  to 
be  proved."  The  contradictions  thus  involved  in  the  notion  of  infinite 
magnitudes  in  space,  are  not  solved  by  maintaining,  Avith  Spinoza  and 
Clarke,  that  infinite  quantity  is  not  composed  of  parts ;  i  for  space  with  no 
parts  is  as  inconceivable  as  space  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 
These  contradictions  suflftciently  show  that  relative  infinity,  no  less  than 
absolute,  is  not  a  positive  object  of  thought  at  all;  the  so-called  infinites 
and  infinitesimals  of  the  mathematicians  being  in  fact  only  negative  ex- 
pressions, denoting  magnitudes  Avhicli  bear  no  relation  to  any  assignable 
quantity,  however  great  or  small.  They  are  thus  apprehended  only  by 
reference  to  their  inconceivability;  being  merely  the  expression  of  our 
inability  to  represent  in  thought  a  first  or  last  unit  of  space  or  time.  —  See 
Leibnitz,  Theodicee  Discours,  §  70.  "  We  are  embarrassed  in  the  series  of 
numbers,  progressing  ad  infinitum.  We  conceive  of  a  last  term,  of  an 
infinite  or  an  infinitesimal;  but  these  ax'e  only  fictions.  Every  number 
is  finite  and  assignable,  and  the  infinites  and  the  infinitesimals  signify 
nothing  but  magnitudes,  which  we  may  take  as  large  or  as  small  as  wc 
please,  etc."  —  Compare  Pascal,  Pensees,  Partie  I.  Art.  II.    "In  short, 

1  See  Spinoza,  Epist.  XXIX,  Ethica,  P.  I.  Prop.  xv. ;  and  Clarke,  Detnonstration, 
Prop.  1.  A  curious  psychological  discrepancy  may  be  observed  in  relation  to 
this  controversy.  Spinoza  maintains  that  quantity  as  represented  in  the  imagi- 
nation is  finite,  but  that  as  conceived  by  the  intellect  it  is  infinite.  Werenfels,  on 
the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  imagined  quantity  is  infinite,  the  conceived  finite. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  relation  to  Space,  which  is  not  a  general  notion  containing 
individuals  under  it,  conception  and  imagination  are  identical;  and  the  notions 
of  an  ultimate  limit  of  extension  and  of  an  unlimited  extension,  are  both  equally 
self-contradictory  from  every  point  of  view. 
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wluitever  bo  the  motion,  numl)cr,  space,  time,  tliorc  is  always  n  {jrcHtcr 
and  a  less;  so  that  they  all  stand  between  nothing  and  infinity,  being 
always  infinitely  removed  from  these  extremes."  Some  in^^enious  rea- 
soning on  this  question  will  l>e  found  in  a  note  by  Moslu-im  on  Cud- 
worth's  InttUet'tual  System,  b.  I.  ch.  V.,  translated  in  Harrison's  edition  of 
Cudworth,  vol.  II.  p.  541 ;  thou^jh  tbo  entire  discussion  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory. 


Note  XVI.,  p.  70. 

"  By  the  Deity  I  undei-stand  a  Being  al)solutely  infinite,  7.  e.,  a  6ul)stancc 
consistiuf;  of  infinite  attributes,  each  one  of  which  expresses  an  eternal 
and  infinite  es.sence.  I  say  iufintte  abs/^ltUthj,  but  not  in  its  kitul,  for  trhaterer 
is  infinite  in  its  kind  only,  of  that  ice  cannot  ajjirm  infinite  attributes;  but  to  the 
essence  of  that  which  is  absoluttly  infinite,  there  pertains  whatever  txpresset 
essence  and  invoUis  no  negation." — Si)inoza,  Elldca,  P.  I.  Del".  VI. 


Note  XVII.,  p.  7r». 

Sec  Spinoza  1.  c;  Wolf,  Theologia  NaturaUs,  P.  11.  §  1.5;  Kant,  Kritikder 
reinen  Vernunfl,  p.  4oO.  ed.  Rosenkranz;  VorUsungen  iiber  die  Metaphysik, 
ed.  Poelitz,  p.  27G;  Schellin^^  Vom  kh,  ^  10.  The  assumption  ultimately 
annihilates  itself;  for  if  any  olyect  of  conception  exhausts  the  universe  of 
reality,  it  follows  that  the  mind  which  conceives  it  has  no  existence.  The 
older  fonn  of  this  representation  is  criticized  by  Ilcgel,  /Jncydopd'lie,  ^  .36. 
His  own  conception  of  (Jotl,  however,  virtually  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  A  similar  view  is  implied  In  his  criticism  of  Aristotle,  whom  ho 
censures  for  refrarding  Cod  as  one  object  out  of  many.  See  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie,  Werke,  XIV.  p.  283. 


Note  XVIII.,  p.  70. 

Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  ^Vcrkr,  XV.  p.  275.  Sec  also,  Philosophie  der 
Rriujiim,  Werke,  XI.  p.  21.  KncyUopiidie,  ^  1*>,  20,  21.  Compare  Schel- 
lin::,  Phlhmophie  und  liilif/ion,  p.  X),  quoted  by  Willm,  Ilistoirr  dr  hi  Philos- 
ophic Albniitndc,  vol.  iii.  p.  301.  Sfhli'icrmachcr  (I'hrislUrhc  Gliiubr,  ^  80) 
is  com|M'lled  in  like  manner  to  assert  that  (Itxl  must  be  In  some  manner 
the  author  of  evil;  on  opinion  whidi  Is  also  maintainc<l  by  Mr.  Parker, 
Titeism,  Atheism,  ami  the  Pojmlar  Tlieolof/y,  p.  119. 
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JSTOTE  XIX.,  p.  76. 

"  A  thinf^  is  said  to  be  finite  in  its  kind,  which  can  be  limited  by  another 
of  the  same  nature ;  e.  g.  m  body  is  called  finite,  because  we  always  con- 
ceive of  one  greater," —  Spinoza,  Etliica,  P.  I.  Def.  II. 

Note  XX.,  p.  76. 

See  Aquinas,  Siimma,  P.  I.  Qu.  II.  Art.  3;  Qu.  IX.  Art.  1.  "Actus 
simplicissimus,"  says  Hobbes  contemptuously,  "  signifieth  nothing."! 
And  Clarke  in  like  manner  observes,  "  Either  the  words  signify  nothing, 
or  else  they  express  only  the  perfection  of  his  power."  2 

Note  XXI.,  p.  76. 

See  Plato,  Republic,  II.  p.  381;  Aristotle,  Metaph.  YTII,  8,  15;  Augustine, 
Enarratio  in  Ps.  IX.  ii.  De  Trinitate,  XV.  c.  15;  Hooker,  E.  P.  b.  I.  c.  5; 
Descartes,  Mediiatio  Tertia,  p.  22.  ed.  1685;  Spinoza,  Ethica,  P.  I.  Prop.  xvii. 
Schol.;  Hartley,  Observations  on  Blan,  Prop,  cxv.;  Herder,  Gott,  Werke, 
VIII.  p.  180;  Schleiermacher,  ChristUche  Glaube,  ^  54;  Hegel,  Werke, 
XIV.  p.  290;  Marheineke,  Grundlehren  der  Christlicfien  Dogmatlk,  §  195. 
The  conclusion,  that  God  actually  does  all  that  he  can  do;  and,  conse- 
quentl}',  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  free  action  in  any  finite  being,  can 
only  be  avoided  by  the  admission,  which  is  ultimately  forced  upon  us, 
that  our  human  conception  of  the  infinite  is  not  the  true  one.  Miiller 
{ChristUche  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  II.  p.  251,  third  edit. )  endeavors  to  meet 
this  conclusion  hy  a  counter-argument.  He  shows  that  it  is  equally  a 
limitation  of  the  divine  Nature  to  suppose  that  God  is  compelled  of  neces- 
sity to  realize  in  act  everything  which  he  has  the  power  to  accomplish. 
This  argument  completes  the  dilemma,  and  brings  into  full  view  the 
counter-impotences  of  human  thought  in  relation  to  the  infinite.  AVe 
cannot  conceive  an  Infinite  Being  as  capable  of  becoming  that  which  he  is 
not;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  conceive  him  as  actually  being  all 
that  he  can  be. 

Note  XXII..  p.  77. 

"Now  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  a  thing  existing  absolutely  {i.  e. 
not  under  relation),  and  a  t\\\ng  existing  absolutely  as  a  cause,  are  contry- 

1  Questions  concerning  Liberty,  Necessity  and  Chance,  Animadversions,  No.  XXIV. 
See,  on  the  other  side,  Bramliall,  Works,  vol.  IV.  p.  524. 

2  Demonstration,  Prop.  IV.  See,  ou  the  otlier  side,  Hegel,  Geschichte  der  P/iilos- 
ophie,  Werke,  XIV.  p.  290.- 
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(lictory.  The  formor  is  tlic  absolute  nciration  of  all  relation;  the  latter  is 
the  absolute  ulHrination  of  a  j)arti<ular  relation,  A  cause  is  a  nUitin',  and 
what  exists  absolutely  as  a  canst',  exists  ubsulutely  under  relation." — 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  '.H. 

NOTi:   XXiri.,  p.  77. 

That  a  ])clief  in  creation  is  incompatible  with  a  philosophy  of  the  Abso- 
lute, \v:is  clearly  seen  by  Fichte,  who  consistently  denounces  it,  a.s  a  Jewish 
and  Heathenish  notion  and  the  fundamental  error  of  all  false  Metaphysics. 
He  even  jroes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  St.  John,  the  only  teacher  of  true 
Christianity,  did  not  believe  in  the  Creation,  and  that  the  ])efjinninjj  of 
his  Gospel  was  desij;ned  to  contradict  the  Mosaic  narrative.  See  his 
Auweisumj  ziiin  seliyen  Lel>en  (  Wtrkt^,  v.  p.  47'J)-  Compare  Schellinj^, 
Bruno,  p.  «jO,  who  rcj^ards  the  finite  as  necessarily  eoeternal  with  the 
infinite.  So  also  Rothe,  Theoloyisrhe  Ethik,  §  40,  asserts  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  time  is  inconsistent  with  the  essential  nature  of  God,  as 
unchanj;eable  and  necessarily  creative.  Sj)inoza's  attempted  demonstra- 
tion that  one  substance  cannot  be  produced  from  another,'  thouj;h  in  itself 
n  mere  jujr;;lc  of  equivocal  terms,  yet  testifies  in  like  manner  to  his  con- 
viction, tliat  to  deny  the  possibility  of  creation  is  an  indispensable  step  to 
a  philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  Coj;nate  to  these  theories  are  the  specula- 
tions of  Hermo;;enes,  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Adc.  Ilerm.  c.  2;  and  of 
Oiiircn,  De  Princ.  I.  2.  10.  Of  the  latter,  Neander  well  observes:  "Here, 
therefore,  there  occurred  to  him  those  reasons  a<;ain8t  a  bes;innin;:  of 
creation  j^enerally,  which  must  ever  su^j^st  themselves  to  the  rctlectinp: 
mind,  which  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  simple  faith  in  that  which  to 
itself  is  inconjprehensible.  Supposiu};  that  to  create  is  a<;rceable  to  the 
divine  essence,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  what  is  thus  conformable  to 
Cod's  nature  should  at  any  time  have  been  wantinjj?  Why  should  not 
those  attributes  which  bclonj;;  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Deity,  His 
ft!mi;;hty  power  and  goodness,  l)c  always  active?  A  transition  from  the 
state  of  not-creatin«;  to  the  act  of  creation  Is  inconceivable  without  a 
chan^^e,  whidi  is  incompatible  with  the  iK-in;;  of  God. "'-i 

XoTK   XXlV.,  p.  78. 

Arist.  Metnph.  XTV.  0.    (K.l.  Gul.  Duval,  Paris,  1020.)    "  If  it  have  anght 
as  the  ol)ject  of  intelligence,  and  somctliinu'  other  than  it.self  bo  thus  supc- 

I  Ethira,  r.  I.  I'lop.  \  i. 

•J   I'hurrk  History,  Va\hViA\  f raiislnt inn,  Vo'    II.  p  'J-^1,  UnlnrH  cclif ion. 
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rior  to  it,  it  will  not  be  the  Best  (for  then  it  will  be  intelli<?ence  only  po- 
tentially, not  essentially);   since  it  is  in  the  act  of  intellij^ence  that  the 

excellence  lies Itself,  therefore,  it  has  as  the  object  of  intelli;j;ence,  if 

indeed  it  is  the  Supreme;  and  the  intelligence  is  intelligence  of  intelli- 
gence." Plotinus,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  that  even  self-consciousness, 
as  involving  a  logical  distinction  between  the  subject  and  object,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  of  the  Absolute.    See  Enn.  V.  1.  VI.  c.  2. 


Note  XXV.,  p.  78. 

Plotinus,  E7in.,  III.  1.  IX.  c.  3.  "  The  Intelligence  is  now  twofold,  and 
objectifies  itself;  and  it  is  wanting  in  somewhat  because  it  has  'the  Well' 
(rb  e?)  in  the  act  of  intelligence,  not  in  the  substance."     Enn.  V.  1.  VI.  c. 

2.    "  Being  a  duality  it  will  not  be  the  first, in  itself  it  will  properly 

be  neither  the  intelligent  nor  the  intelligible;  for  what  is  intelligible  is  so 
relatively  to  another."  Enn.  V.  1.  VI.  c.  6.  "Therefore  there  will  again 
be  a  duality  in  the  conscious  intelligence;  but  that  (the  first  or  the  Abso- 
lute) is  nowise  a  duality."  Cf.  Porphyr.  Sent.  XV.  "  But  if  there  be 
plurality  in  the  intelligible,  since  there  is  a  plurality,  not  unity,  in  the 
objects  of  the  conscious  intelligence,  then  of  necessity  there  must  be 
plurality  in  the  essence  of  the  intelligence.  But  unity  (the  One)  is  prior 
to  plurality,  so  that  of  necessity  it  is  prior  to  the  intelligence."  "The 
AbsoUite,  as  absolutely  universal,  is  absolutely  one;  absolute  unity  is  con- 
vertible with  the  absolute  negation  of  plurality  and  diff'crence;  the  Absolute, 
and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  are  therefore  identical.  But  knowledge, 
or  intelligence,  supposes  a  plurality  of  terms  —  the  plurality  of  subject  and 
object.  Intelligence,  whose  essence  is  plurality,  cannot  therefore  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Absolute,  whose  essence  is  unity;  and  if  known,  the  Abso- 
lute, as  known,  must  be  different  from  the  Absolute,  as  existing;  that  is, 
there  must  be  two  Absolutes  —  an  Absolute  in  knowledge  and  an  Absolute 
in  existence :  which  is  contradictory." —  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  32. 

Note  XXVI.,  p.  78. 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  12.  p.  587.     "  Nor,  indeed,  would  any  one  rightly 

call  it  a  whole,  for  the  whole  is  predicated  of  magnitude nor  can  it 

be  said  to  have  parts,  for  the  One  is  indivisible."  Plotinus,  Enn.  V.  1.  VI. 
c.  5.  "  For  of  a  thing  that  is  absolutely  one,  how  can  you  predicate  the 
coming  to  itself,  or  the  want  of  consciousness?"  On  this  point,  the 
earlier  and  later  forms  of  Pantheism  are  divided  against  each  other. 
Spinoza  {Eth.  P.  I.  Def.  G)  defines  the  Deity  as  composed  of  an  infinite 
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number  of  ntti-ibiitcs.  "  By  tlic  Deity  I  understand  .1  Bcin-^  absolutely 
inHnito,  1'.  e.,  a  sul>stanee  consistin;^  of  infinite  ntthbutes,  every  one  of 
wliieh  expresses  eternal  and  infinite  essenee."  He>,'el,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  lectures  on  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  re-^ards  a  plurality  of 
nttriltutes  as  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  "  Hero  (/.  e.  in 
the  absolute  unity  of  God)  the  plurality  of  predicates  —  which  oidy  subjec- 
tively are  bound  in  unity,  but  in  themselves  would  be  distin<ruished,  and 
so  would  come  into  opposition  and  into  contradiction — shows  itself  as 
something;  false,  and  the  plurality  of  detemiinations  (in  the  notion  of 
God)  as  an  impertinent  eate}2;or>'."i  The  lesson  to  l)e  learnt  from  both  is 
the  same.  No  human  form  of  thou;;ht  can  represent  the  Infinite:  — a 
truth  which  Spinoza  attempts  to  evaile  by  multiplyin;r  such  forms  to  iutin- 
ity,  and  Hegel  by  rcnouucing  human  thought  altogether. 


Note  XXVIT.,  p.  7S. 

That  the  Absolute  cannot  be  conceived  as  composed  of  a  plurality  of 
attributes,  but  only  as  the  one  substance  conceived  apart  from  all  plu- 
rality, is  shown  by  Plotinus,  Enn.  V.  1.  VI.,  c.  3.  "  If  it  be  said  that 
nothing  hinders  this  same(/.  e.  the  First)  beinjj;  the  Many,  the  answer  must 
be,  that  these  Mainy  have  an  underlying  One  (One  Subject,  inroKfinfyov);  for 
the  Many  cannot  exist,  except  there  exist  the  One  from  which  the  Many 

must  be  derived,  and  in  which  the  Many  must  exist and  this  One 

must  Ik?  taken  as  in  itself  the  only  One.".  .  .  .Compare  Proclus,  Inst.Theol. 
c.  1.  "All  plurality  in  some  way  partakes  of  Unity  (or  the  One),  for  if 
not,  then  neither  will  the  whole  be  One,  nor  each  one  of  the  many  which 
make  up  the  plurality;  but  of  certain  entities  each  will  be  a  plurality,  and 
this  on  to  an  infinite,  and  of  these  infinites  each  again  will  be  an  infinite 
plurality."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  reasoning  of  Augustine,  Dt  Trinilatc, 
vi.  c.  G.  7.  "  In  every  body  magnitude  is  one  thing,  color  another,  figure 
another.  For  the  magnitude  tliminished,  the  color  may  remain  the  same, 
and  the  figure  the  same;  and  the  figure  changed,  the  Injdy  may  be  just  as 
large  and  of  just  the  same  color;  and  whatever  other  things  are  predicated 
of  the  body,  may  exist  together,  and  may  be  changed  without  change  on 
the  part  of  the  rest.     And  thus  the  nature  of  the  IxKly  is  proved  to  l>c 

manifold,  but  in  nowise  simple lUit  also  in  the  soul  since  it  Is  ono 

thing  to  be  ingenious,  another  to  be  dull,  another  to  Ik*  acute,  another  to 
have  a  good  memory;  since  desire  is  one  thing,  fear  another,  joy  another, 
sorrow  another;  and  since  there  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  soul 

1    W^rlcf,  XII    p   419      Soo  nlso  EncyUopwIit,  »  28  (  Wnk^,  VI    p.  C2). 
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some  thinji's  -without  others,  and  some  more,  and  some  less,  and  these  to  a 
number  beyond  all  computation ; -^  it  is  manifest  that  the  nature  of  the 
soul  is  not  simple  but  manifold,  for  nothinj?  simple  is  changeable;  but 
every  created  being  is  changeable.  But  God  indeed  is  said  to  1)6  in  various 
ways  great,  good,  wise,  happy,  true,  and  whatever  else  is  not  unworthily 
predicable  of  Him;  but  his  greatness  is  the  same  as  his  Avisdom ;  for  he 
is  great,  not  in  quantity,  but  in  quality;  and  his  goodness  is  the  same  as 
his  wisdom  and  greatness,  and  his  truth  the  same  as  all  these;  and  with 
Him  the  being  happy  is  not  different  from  being  great,  or  Avise,  or  true,  or 
good,  or  from  being  Himself."  See  also  Aquinas,  Siunma,  P.  I.  Qu.  HI. 
Art.  5,  0,  7.     Schleiermachcr,  Chrisfliche  Glaitbe,  §  50, 


Note  XXYHL,  p.  79. 

See  Plato,  Republic,  II.  p.  380,  YI.  p.  511,  YII.  p.  517;  Timmis,  p.  31. 
Aristotle,  Meiaph.  XI.  8,  18:  10,  14;  Eih.  Nic.  YII.  14,  8.  Cicero,  Tusc. 
Qiuest.  I.  20;  De  Nat.  Dear.  II.  11.  Plotinus,  £nn.  II.  9,  1,  III.  9,  3.  V.  4.  1, 
VI.  5,  1 :  9,  G.  Proclus,  Inst.  Theol.  c.  i.  xxii.  lix.  cxxxiii.  Clemens  Alex., 
Strom.  Y.  p.  587.  Origen,  De  Princ.  I.  1,  G.  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dti,  YIII. 
6:  De  Tiinilaie,  Yl.  G,  YII.  1,  XY.  5,  13.  Aquinas,  Siimma,  P.  I.  Qu.  III. 
Art.  7,  Qu.  YII.  Art.  2.  Qu.  XI.  Art.  3.  Leibnitz,  Moncuhlogie,  §  39,  40,  47. 
Clarke,  Demonstration,  Prop.  vi.  vii.  Schelliug,  Vom  Ich,  §  9;  Bruno,  p. 
1S5.     Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik^  §  8. 

Note  XXIX.,  p.  79. 

"  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  is  called  one  or  unique, 
except  after  some  other  has  been  conceived,  which  agrees  with  it.  But 
since  the  existence  of  God  belongs  to  his  own  essence,  and  of  his  essence 
we  cannot  form  a  universal  idea,  it  is  certain  that  he  who  calls  God  one 
or  unique,  can  have  no  idea  of  God,  or  speaks  improperly  of  Him." — 
Spinoza,  Epist.  L.     Compare  Schleiermacher,  Oiristlidie  Glaube,  §  5G. 

Note  XXX.,  p.  80. 

"For  the  expression,  '  if  it  be  possible,'  referred  not  merely  to  the  power 
of  God,  but  also  to  his  justice;  for,  as  to  the  power  of  God,  all  things  are 
possil)le,  whether  Just  or  unjust;  but  as  to  his  justice.  He  being  not  only 
powerl'ul,  but  just,  not  all  things  are  possil)le,  but  only  those  Avhich  arc 
just."— Origen  in  St.  MM.  xxvi.  42;  compare  c.  Ctlsum,  HI.  70.  Origen 
speaks  still  more  strongly  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  the  De  Principiis, 
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Avljirh  lias  Inrn  preserved  in  the  orij::lnal :  "  In  that  l)ejrinninp:  (i.  e.,  nt  the 
creation)  Gotl  determined  (to  create)  as  preat  a  nuniher  of  intelligent 
heinjjs  as  nii^iht  he  sullleient;  for  we  must  say  that  the  divine  i)o\ver  waa 
limited,  nor  under  pretence  of  i)raise  take  away  all  limitation  of  it;  for  if 
the  divine  power  were  unlintited,  then,  neces.sarily,  it  did  not  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  itself."  The  lanj^uaixe  of  Hooker  ( K.  P.  h.  I.  eh.  2.  §  .'})  is  moro 
cautious  and  reverent,  hut  contains  the  same  acknowledgement  of  what, 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  limitation.  "  If,  therefore,  it  he  demanded 
why,  God  havin};  power  and  al)ility  infinite,  the  elfects  notwithstanding 
of  that  power  are  all  so  limited  as  we  see  they  are;  the  reason  hereof  is 
the  end  whi(  h  he  hath  proposed,  and  the  law  wherehy  hi.s  wisdom  hath 
stinted  the  effects  of  his.  power  in  such  sort,  that  it  doth  not  work  infi- 
nitely, hut  correspondently  unto  that  end  for  which  it  workcth."  Some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  limitation  of  man's  faculties  with  regard  to  the 
Divine  Attrihutes,  will  l>c  found  in  ^Ir.  Meyrick's  sermon,  GtuVs  Rtvtlation 
and  Man's  Moral  Sfuse  cunsidt-rcd  in  vt  fcrtmc  to  (lie  Sacrifice  of  ///«■  Cross,  p. 
M.  See  the  Collection  of  Sermons  ou  Christian  Faitli  atui  Uit  Atuntintnt^ 
Oxford,  I80G. 


NoTi:  XXXI.,  p.  SO. 

Thus  Spinoza  {Fthira,  V.  I.  Prop.  00)  says,  "A  thinj;  which  w.is  de- 
termined to  the  doinj;  of  somewhat,  was  necessarily  so  determined  hy 
God;"  and,  carryin<e  the  same  theory  to  its  inevitahle  conseciuence,  ho 
consistently  maintains  (1'.  IV.  Prop.  01)  that  the  notion  of  evil  only 
exists  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  ideas.  IIe;rcl  in  like  man- 
ner (linrykl.  §  3.j)  reduces  evil  to  a  mere  nejration,  which  may  he  iden- 
tified with  {jood  in  the  ahsolute.     See  also  above,  note  18,  p.  231. 


NOTK  XXXII.,  p.  SO. 

Plato,  liep.  II.  p.  .381.  "Docs  He,  then,  change  Himself  into  some- 
thing l)ctter  and  nobler,  or  into  something  worse  and  ba.scr  than  Himself? 
Necessarily,  said  I  e,  into  something  better,  far  we  cannot  say  that  Goil  l« 
wanting  in  any  good  or  nolile  qiuility.  Exactly  so;  and  that  iK'ing  the 
case,  does  it  seem  to  you,  that  any  one,  whether  (Jiul  or  man,  wouhl  vol- 
untarily make  himself  worse  in  any  respect?"  Ctmipan'  Augustine, /n 
Jonums  EvatKjflium,  Tract.  XX III.  '.».  "You  do  not  Hnd  in  (io»l  any 
changeablcness,  anything  whic.li  is  diirerent  now,  from  what  It  was  n  little 
while  ago.  For  where  you  lind  dinirencj',  there  has  taken  fihue  a  kind  of 
death;  for  that  is  death,  the  not  being  what  (one)  was.     Whatever  there- 
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fore,  undergoes  this  sort  of  death,  Avhether  from  the  better  to  the  worse, 
or  from  the  worse  to  the  better,  —  that  is  not  God."  And  so  Jacobi  (  Von 
dtn  (jotUkhen  Dingen,  Werhe,  III.  p.  391)  says  of  the  system  of  SchelHng: 
"  Consider  that  tlie  one  only  living  and  true  God  (Nature)  cannot  become 
gi-eater  or  less,  higher  or  lower;  but  that  this  God,  equivalent  to  Nature 
or  the  Universe,  remains,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  ever  one  and  the  same, 
in  quahty  and  in  quantity.  It  would,  therefore,  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  Him  to  bring  about  anj'  change  in  Himself,  without  being  changea- 
bleness,  iemjjoralness,  change  itself.  This  changeableness,  however,  is,  we 
are  told,  in  its  root,  an  Undumyeahle,  namely,  the  holy,  ever-creating  orig- 
inal force  of  the  world;  in  its  fruit,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  real  world,  an 
absolutely  changeable,  so  that  in  each  single  determined  momentum  the  All  of 
beings  is  nothing.  Accordingly,  the  creative  word  of  the  naturalistic  God 
is  incontestiljly.  Let  there  be  Nothing!  He  calls  forth  Not-Being  from 
Being;  as  the  God  of  theism  calls  forth  Being  from  Not-Being."  Compare 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  criticism  of  Cousin,  Discussions,  p.  36;  and  see  also 
above,  note  23,  p.  233. 

Note  XXXIIL,  p.  SI. 

"What,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "is  our  thought  of  creation?  It  is  not 
a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  into  something.  On  the  con- 
trary, creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable,  only  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  existence  fi-om  possibility  into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity. 
....  And  what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  our  concept  of 
annihilation.  AVe  can  think  no  real  annihilation,  —  no  absolute  sinking 
of  something  into  nothing.  But  as  creation  is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a 
putting  forth  of  Divine  power,  so  is  annihilation  by  us  only  conceivable, 
as  a  withdrawal  of  that  same  power.  All  that  is  now  actually  existent  in 
the  universe,  this  we  think  and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to  creation, 
virtually  existed  in  the  Creator;  and  in  Imagining  the  universe  to  be  anni- 
hilated, we  can  only  conceive  this,  as  the  retractation  by  the  Deity  of  an 
overt  energy  into  latent  power.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  think  what  it  thinks  existent,  lapsing  into  absolute  non-existence, 
either  in  time  past  or  in  time  future."  i    With  all  deference  to  this  great 

1  Discussions,  p  620.  Compare  a  remarkable  passage  in  Herder's  Gott  ( Wcrke 
VIII.  p.  241)  where  the  author  maintains  a  similar  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  creation  from  or  reduction  to  notiiing.  But  Herder  is  speaking  as  a 
professed  defender  of  Spinoza.  Sir  W.  HamiUon's  system  is  in  all  its  essential 
features  the  direct  antagonist  of  Spinoza;  and  even  in  the  present  passage  the 
apparently  pantheistic  hyi)Othesis  is  represented  as  the  result  not  of  thought,  hut 
of  an  inability  to  think.  Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  distinguished  iiuthor 
should  liave  used  language  liable  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  respect,  especiu'ly 
as  it  scarcely  accords  with  the  general  principles  of  his  own  system. 
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philosopher,  I  cannot  help  thinklnj;  that  a  difTercnt  representation  would 
have  hccn  more  in  harmony  with  the  main  principles  of  his  own  system. 
Wu  cannot  conceive  creation  at  all,  neither  as  a  sprin^^in;^  of  iiothinj;  into 
somethinir,  nor  as  an  evolution  of  the  relative  from  the  absolute;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  first  terms  of  both  hypotheses,  nothing  and  tlio 
absolute,  ai-e  equally  l)ey()nd  the  reach  of  human  conception.  IJut  while 
creation,  as  a  proress  in  the  act  of  Icivy  arconiplishid,  is  equally  inconceiv- 
able on  every  hypothesis,  creation,  as  a  rtsult  ulniuly  romphh-d,  presents 
no  insurnu)untal)le  ditliciilty  to  human  thou<;ht  if  we  consent  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  apprehend  the  absolute.  There  is  no  dilliculty  in  conceiv- 
ing that  the  amount  of  existence  in  the  universe  may  at  one  time  be  rep- 
resented by  Ay  and  at  another  by  A-\-  B:  though  we  arc  equally  unable 
to  conceive  how  B  can  come  out  of  nothing,  and  how  A,  or  any  part  of -4, 
can  become  B  while  A  remains  undiminished.  But  the  result,  no  less 
than  the  process,  becomes  self-contradictory,  when  we  attempt  to  conceive 
A  as  aI)soIute  and  infinite;  for  in  that  ciusc  ^-1 -4- ij  must  be  something 
greater  than  inlinity. 

NoTK   XXXIV.,  p.   83. 

"ranlhcism  teaches  that  all  is  good,  for  all  is  only  one;  and  that  every 
appcaranc-c  of  what  we  call  wrong  is  only  an  empty  delusion.  Hence  its 
disturbing  influence  upon  the  life;  for  here,  — turn  about  language  a.s  wo 
may,  and  attach  ourselves  as  we  will  to  the  faith  that  everywhere  comes 
forth  through  the  voice  of  conscience,  —  yet  at  bottom,  if  we  remain  true  to 
the»lestructive  principleof  the  pantheistic  doctrine,  we  must  do  away  with 
anil  deelare  null  and  void,  the  eternal  distinction  between  goo<l  and  evil, 
between  right  and  wrong."—!'.  S(  hiegel,  l\btr  die  Spracht  uiul  }\'tisl,iil 
tier  hu/ier,  b.  IH.  c.  2.  ( Werke,  VIII.  p.  :j>l).  "  If  it  is  God  who  thinks  in 
me,  my  thought  is  absolute;  not  oidy  am  I  unable  to  think  otherwise 
than  I  do  think,  .  .  .  but  I  can  make  no  choice  in  my  conceptions,  approve 
or  search  after  .some,  reject  and  shun  others,  all  lioing  necessary  and  per- 
fect, all  iK-'ing  divine;  in  fine,  I  Injcome  a  machine  for  thinking,  an  intelli- 
gent machine,  but  Irresponsible."—  IJartholmbss,  lUttoire  des  dttrtrinrt  riUy- 
itusrs  de  la  phihtnphie  mnderne,  Introduction,  p.  xxxvil.  These  necessar}' 
con.'ioquenccs  of  I'antheism  are  fully  exhibited  by  Spinoza,  Kihicn,  P.  I. 
Prop,  '.yr,  V.  II.  Props,  .'fj,  .TJ,  :H,  Xr,  P.  IV.  Prop.  r,|.  Hegel  (  \\%rle,  XI. 
pp. '•'», 'JOS,  .'}*>0)  cndeavoi-s,  not  very  tiuccessfully,  to  defend  his  own  phi- 
losopliy  from  the  charire  of  Pantheism  and  Its  cf>nscqncncc«.  His  <lcfen«c 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  assertion  that  (Jod  cannot  Im>  i<1cnti(led  with 
the  universe  of  finite  objects.  In  a  syHtem  in  which  finite  objects  hove  no 
real  cxUtencc.    Thus  explained,  the  system  \i  Identical  with  Punlhcism 
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in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.    All  that  is  proved  is,  that  it  cannot  with 
equal  propriety  be  called  Pautatheism. 


Note  XXXV.,  p.  83. 

"  The  dialectic  intellect,  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  powers  exclusively, 
can  lead  us  to  a  general  affinnation  of  the  supreme  reality  of  an  absolute 
being,  ^ut  here  it  stops.  It  is  utterly  incapable  of  communicating  in- 
sight or  conviction  concerning  the  existence  or  possibility  of  the  world,  as 
different  from  Deity.  It  finds  itself  constrained  to  identify,  more  truly  to 
confound,  the  Creator  with  the  aggi-egate  of  his  creatures,  and,  cutting  the 
knot  Avhich  it  cannot  untwist,  to  deny  altogether  the  reality  of  all  finite 
existence,  and  then  to  shelter  itself  from  its  own  dissatisfaction,  its  own 
importunate  queries,  in  the  wretched  evasion  that  of  nothings  no  solution 
can  be  requu-ed :  till  pain  haply,  and  anguish,  and  remorse,  with  bitter 
scoff  and  moody  laughter  inquire,  —  Are  we  then  indeed  nothings?  —  till 
through  every  organ  of  sense  nature  herself  asks,  —  How  and  Avhence  did 
this  sterile  and  pertinacious  nothing  acquire  its  plural  number? —  Unde, 
qwsso,  hcec  nihili  in  nihila  tarn  porteniosa  transnildlatio  ?  —  and  lastly :  —  What 
is  that  inward  mirror,  in  and  for  which  these  nothings  have  at  least  relative 
existence?"  —  Coleridge,  The  Friend,  vol.  III.  p.  213. 


Note  XXXYI.,  p.  83. 

The  limitation,  speculative  Atheism,  is  necessary;  for  the  denial  of  the 
Infinite  does  not  in  every  case  constitute  practical  Atheism.  For  it  is  not 
under  the  form  of  the  Infinite  that  the  idea  of  God  is  distinctly  presented 
in  worship;  and  it  is  possible  to  adore  a  superior  Being,  without  pos- 
itively asking  how  far  that  superiority  extends.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
able  to  investigate  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  and  to  perceive  that  the  latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
true  idea  of  the  Deity,  that  the  denial  of  the  infinite  becomes  atheism  in 
speculation.  On  the  alternative  between  Christianity  and  Atheism,  some 
excellent  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  Restoration  of  Belief ,  p.  2-18. 


Note  XXXVII.,  p.  84. 

"Much  stress  is  wont  to  be  laid  upon  the  limits  of  thought,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  limit  cannot  be  transcended.  In  this  assertion  lies  the 
unconsciousness,  that  even  in  fixing  somewhat  as  limit,  it  has  already  been 
transcended.    For  a  determination,  a  bound,  is  determined  as  limit,  only 
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in  opposition  to  its  Other  {altetnim),  its  Unlimited;  xhcOlher  (the  correlate), 
of  a  limit  is  gimuthinij  Ixyoiid  it."  —  Hcjrcl,  Logik  {Werhe,  III.  p.  130). 
Compare  /incyilopUtlie,  §  00  (  irerAe,  VI.,  p.  121).  In  maintaining^  that 
a  limit  as  such  always  implies  something?  beyond,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  notion  of  a  limited  universe  is  self-contrailictory,  IIe;;cl  is 
unquestionably  ri;:ht;  but  he  is  wronj;  in  attempting  to  infer  from 
thence  the  non-limitation  of  thou;;ht.  For  that  which  is  limited  is  not 
necessarily  limited  by  somethinjj;  of  the  same  kind;  —  nay,  the  very  con- 
ception of  kinds  is  itself  a  limitation.  Hence  the  consciousness  that 
thought  is  limited  1)y  something  beyond  itself,  by  no  means  implies  that 
thought  itself  transcends  that  limit.  A  prisoner  chained  up  feels  that  his 
motion  is  limited,  by  his  inability  to  move  into  the  space  which  he  stes  or 
imagines  beyond  the  length  of  his  chain.  On  Hegel's  principles,  he  ought 
to  know  his  inabilitv  bv  actuallv  moving  into  it. 


Note  XXXVIII.,  p.  84. 

These  opposite  limitations  fall  under  the  general  law  of  the  Conditioned 
enunciated  by  Sir  AV.  Hamilton.  "The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in  cer- 
tain forms;  and,  under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned 
interval  between  two  unconditioned  cx)ntradictor}'  extremes  or  poles,  each 
of  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  but  of  which,  on  the  principle  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle,  the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  true."i  The  lamented 
author  has  left  us  only  a  few  fragmentary  specimens  of  the  aj)plication  of 
this  canon  to  the  vexed  questions  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  the 
principal  one  of  these,  in  some  of  its  details,  may  be  open  to  objections; 
but  the  truth  of  the  principle  itself  is  unquestionable;  and  its  value,  rightly 
applied,  in  confining  the  inquiries  of  philosophy  within  their  legitimate 
boundaries,  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly. 

NOTK   XXXIX.,  p.  &4. 

"  Ever}-  finite  is,  by  virtue  of  its  notion,  bounded  by  its  opposite;  and 
absolute  finiteness  is  a  self<ontradictory  notion."  —  ?'ichtc,  Grttmllarje  der 
yetnmmttn  Wissenschqftskhre  (  Werke,  I.,  p.  1&'>). 

NoTi:  XL.,  p.  ">: 

Rdiyion  innerhalb  dtr  Gremen  dcr  blosscn  Vtrnunjt,  p.  u8,  122,  137.  For 
the  influence  of  Kant  on  the  rationalist  thcologj',  see  Roscnkranz,  Geschichte 

1  Disciusionit,  p.  618. 

23 
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der  KanVschen  Philosophie,  b.  III.  cap.  2.  Amand  Saintes,  Histoire  du 
Rationalisme  en  Allemagne,  1.  II.  ch.  ii.  Kahilis,  History  of  German  Pro- 
testantism, translated  \>j  Meyer,  p.  167. 

Note  XLI.,  p.  87. 

Paulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lehen  Jesn,  expressly  adopts,  though  with- 
out naming  the  author,  Kant's  theory,  that  miracles  are  indifferent  to 
religion,  and  that  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity  consists  in  morality. 
Consistently  with  these  principles,  he  maintains  (§2)  that  the  historical 
inquirer  can  admit  no  event  as  credible  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
natural  causes.  The  entire  details  of  the  evangelical  naiTative  are  ex- 
plained by  this  method.  The  miracles  of  healing  were  performed  by  med- 
ical skill,  which  Christ  imparted  to  his  disciples,  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
heal,  not  by  a  word,  but  by  deputy.  Thus  he  coolly  translates  the  words 
of  the  centurion.  Matt.  viii.  8,  "  If  He  would  only  give  an  order  to  one  of 
His  (disciples),  to  provide  in  His  name  for  the  healing."  The  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  consisted  merely  in  persuading  the  richer  travellers  to 
share  their  provisions  with  the  poorer.  The  stilling  of  the  tempest  was 
effected  by  steering  round  a  point  which  cut  off  the  wind.  Lazarus,  and 
the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  were  both  cases  of  premature  interment.  Our 
Lord's  own  death  was  merely  a  swoon,  from  which  he  was  restored  hj  the 
warmth  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  spices.  Such 
are  a  few  specimens  of  Mstorical  inquiry.  The  various  explanations  of 
Paulus  are  examined  in  detail,  and  completely  refuted  by  Strauss.  The 
natural  hypothesis  had  to  be  annihilated,  to  make  way  for  the  mythical. 

Note  XLIL,  p.  87, 

"Wegscheider,  though  he  expressly  rejects  Kant's  allegorizing  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  (see  Institutiones  TheologloR,  §  25),  agrees  with  him  in 
maintaining  the  supreme  authority  of  reason  in  all  religious  questions, 
and  in  accommodating  all  religious  doctrines  to  Ethical  precepts  {Prof.  p. 
viii.  ix.).  Accordingly,  in  the  place  of  the  allegory,  he  adopts  the  con- 
venient theory  of  adaptation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age;  by  which  a  critic 
is  enabled  at  once  to  set  aside  all  doctrines  which  do  not  harmonize  with 
his  theory.  Among  the  doctrines  thus  rejected,  as  powerless  for  the 
true  end  of  religion,  and  useless  or  even  prejudicial  to  piety,  are  those  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Corruption  of  human  nature,  Justification, 
and  the  Resun-cction  of  the  body.    See  ^  51. 
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NoTi:  XLIII.,  p.  87. 

Sec  his  Grund-vnd-Glaiibens-Stitzt'drr  KraiKjelisch-Pmhstantisrhfii  Kirche, 
p.  70  (Jiul  otlition).  This  work  of  Kohr  was  priniipiilly  directt'd  atrainst 
thi'  Luthi-raii  Symbolical  hooks;  hut  the  CathoUo  Creeds  are  also  included 
in  his  sweeping;  condoinnations.  Of  the  Apostles'  Creed  he  observes: 
"Our  u;:e  neeiin  a  nioiv  loy:i(ally  correct,  and  a  more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  pure  evautrelical  faith  than  is  afforded  by  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  is  good  for  its  immediate  and  ordinary  purpose,  but  too 
8hort,  too  aphoristic,  and  too  historical  for  that  which  is  here  proposed." 
(p.  4l».)  Of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  ho  remarks  in  a  note: 
"  The  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  and  the  pseudo-Athanusian  Creeds,  with 
their  decidedly  anti-siripturu!  do;;mas,  are  here  alto;,ather  out  of  the 
question,  however  much  they  wei-e  ailmitte«l  by  the  reformers,  in  all  hon- 
esty and  faith,  as  truly  scriptural."  Ii<ihr  ajrrccs  with  Kant  in  separating 
the  historical  facts  of  Christianity  from  tiie  reli;;ion  itself  (p.  1.07),  and  ia 
miuntuining  that  morality  is  the  only  mode  of  honoring  God  (p.  5»i).  His 
proiMjscd  creed,  from  which  everything  "hLstorical"  is  studiously  ex- 
cluded, runs  as  follows : 

"  There  is  one  true  God,  proclaimed  to  us  ])y  his  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.  To  this  God,  as  the  most  perlect  of  all  Beings,  as  the  Creator, 
Sustainer,  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  as  the  Father  and  Instructor  of 
men  ami  of  all  rational  spirits,  the  deepest  veneration  is  due.  Tliis  vener- 
ation is  best  rendered  by  active  striving  after  virtue  and  righteousness,  by 
zealous  control  of  the  inclinations  and  j)assions  of  our  sensual  and  evilly- 
disposed  nature,  and  by  honest,  cntii-e  fulfdment  of  our  fluty,  according  to 
the  exalted  example  of  Jesus,  whereby  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  the  aid 
of  his  divine  Spirit.  In  the  consciousness  of  the  filial  relatioi>  into  which 
we  thereby  enter  with  him,  we  may,  in  earthly  need,  reckon  with  confi- 
dence on  his  fatherly  help,  in  the  feeling  of  our  moral  weakness  and 
unworthiness,  u|)on  his  grace  and  mercy  assured  to  us  through  Christ,  and 
in  the  moment  of  death  be  assured  that  we  shall  continue  to  exist  immor- 
tally, and  receive  a  recompense  in  a  better  life." 

The  celebrated  Br'nff  uhtrihn  lidtiimalisnms,  by  the  same  author,  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  an  honest  and  logical  exposition  of  Kationaiist 
principles  and  their  conse«iuences,  without  disguise  or  compromise.  The 
commendation,  however,  to  which  in  this  respect  the  work  is  partly 
entitled,  cannot  !)c  extended  to  the  concluding  letter,  in  which  the  author 
endeavors  to  establish,  for  himself  and  his  fellow  rationalists,  the  right  to 
discharge  the  spiritual  functions,  and  subscribe  to  the  confessions,  of  a 
church  whose  doctrines  they  dislK-lievc;  and  even  to  make  use  of  their 
position  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  the  young  commlttetl  to  their  instructio:i. 
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Note  XLIV.,  p.  87. 

The  character  of  Hegel's  philosophy  in  this  respect  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  Strauss,  Streitschriften,  Heft  IH.  p.  57,  sqq. 


Note  XLV.,  p.  87. 

Vatke's  Religion  des  Alien  Ttstamentes,  forms  the  first  part  of  his  BibliscJie 
Theologie  loissenschafilicli  dargestellt ;  Berlin,  1835.  In  the  Introduction 
(§  7,  12,  13)  the  author  lays  down  a  law  of  the  development  of  religion  as 
a  process  of  the  infinite  spirit  in  self-revelation,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  As  a  consequence  of  this  law  he  maintains 
that  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  raise  himself,  even  by  the  aid  of 
divine  revelation,  above  the  spiritual  position  of  his  age,  or  for  a  nation  to 
rise  or  fall  from  its  normal  stage  of  religious  cultivation  (pp.  87, 181).  By 
this  canon  the  entire  narrative  of  Scripture  is  made  to  stand  or  fall.  The 
account  of  a  primitive  revelation  and  subsequent  alienation  from  God, 
must  be  rejected,  because  the  human  consciousness  must  attain  to  perfec- 
tion through  a  succession  of  progressive  stages  (p.  102).  The  book  of 
Genesis  has  no  historical  value;  and  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  patri- 
archs before  Moses  had  any  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  (pp.  ISO,  184). 
Moses  himself,  as  represented  in  the  scriptm-al  account,  is  altogether 
inconceivable ;  for  he  appears  at  a  period  when,  according  to  the  laws  of 
historical  development,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  him  (p.  183).  Much 
of  the  history  of  Moses  must  be  regarded  as  a  mythus,  invented  by  the 
priests  at  a  later 'i)eriod  (p.  186).  The  political  institutions  attributed  to 
him  could  not  possibly  have  been  founded  by  him  (p.  211).  The  ceremo- 
nial laws  are  such  as  could  neither  have  been  discovered  by  an  individual 
nor  made  known  hij  divine  revelation  (p.  218).  The  Passover  was  originally 
a  feast  of  the  sun,  in  celebration  of  his  entering  into  the  sign  Aries;  which 
fully  accounts  for  the  offering  of  a  male  lamb  (p.  492).  As  regards  the 
decalogue,  the  second  commandment  must  be  considered  as  an  interpola- 
tion of  a  later  date;  for  it  implies  a  higher  degree  of  abstraction  than 
could  have  been  reached  in  the  Mosaic  age  (p.  234).  The  lapses  Into 
idolatry  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  are  highly  improbable;  for 
a  whole  people  cannot  fall  back  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  of  relig- 
ions culture  (p.  181).  The  books  of  Samuel  betray  their  legendary 
origin  by  the  occurrence  of  round  numbers,  and  by  the  significant  names 
of  the  first  three  kings  (p.  289).  The  wisdom  attributed  to  Solomon  is 
irreconcilable  with  his  subsequent  idolatry;  and  the  account  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  legendary  (p.  309).    Such  are  a  few  of  the  results  of 
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the  so-called  philosophy  of  history,  cxeniseJ  on  the  narrative  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  l>ook  is  valuable  in  one  respect,  and  in  one  only.  It  shows  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  rationalism  finds  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
sacR'd  te.Kt,  before  it  can  be  accommodated  to  the  antisupcnuitural 
hyi)othesis.  To  those  who  believe  that  a  record  of  facts  as  they  are  is 
more  trustworthy  than  a  theory  of  facts  as  they  ou^ht  to  be  on  philo- 
sophical principles,  the  very  features  which  the  critic  is  comi»elled  to 
reject,  become  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  scripture  naiTative. 

NoTL  XLVI.,  p.  87. 

The  IIe;;elian  element  of  Strauss's  Ltbtn  Jesn  is  briefly  exhibited  nt  the 
end  of  the  book  {\  l.'X)).  The  body  of  the  work  is  mainly  occuj)icd  with 
various  cavils,  some  of  them  of  the  very  minutest  philosophy,  designed  to 
invalidate  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Amonj;  these 
precious  morsels  of  criticism,  we  meet  with  such  objections  as  the  follow- 
int;.  That  the  name  of  the  anj^el  Gabriel  is  of  Hebrew  origin  (§  17). 
That  the  anj^el,  instead  of  inflicting;  dumbness  on  Zacharias,  oup:ht  to  havo 
merely  repriumnded  him  {ibid.).  That  a  real  ani::el  would  not  have  pro- 
claimed the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  lan<rua«;;c  so  strictly  .lewish  (^  2.')). 
That  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the  matri  would  have  strenirthencd  the 
popular  belief  in  the  false  science  of  astrology  (^  31).  That  John  the 
Baptist,  lK'in<;  an  ascetic,  and  therefore  necessarily  prejudiced  and  narrow- 
minded,  could  not  have  considered  himself  inferior  to  one  who  did 
not  practi.se  similar  mortifications  (^  3<i).  That  Jesus  could  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  rite  of  baptism,  l>ecause  that  rite  symbolized  a  future  Mes- 
siah (§  49).  That  if  there  is  a  personal  devil,  he  cannot  take  a  visible 
form  (§  34).  That  it  is  improbable  that  Jesus,  when  he  read  in  tlie  syna- 
po;rue,  should  have  li}:hted  on  an  api)Ositc  passajre  of  the  prophet  Isaiali 
(^  ."iS).  That  Jesus  could  not  have  known  that  the  woman  of  Samaria 
had  had  live  hus])ands,  because  it  is  not  proba!)le  that  each  of  them  had 
left  a  distinct  iinat;e  in  her  mind,  and  because  a  minute  knowlc<l<xe  of  tlio 
history  of  individuals  is  de;^adinj;  to  the  jn'ophctic  dignity  (^  tVj).  That 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  "  how  he,  whose  vocation  had  reference  to 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  should  Ik;  tcn>pte<l  to  occujiy  himself  with 
the  fish-frequented  depths  of  the  watem"  (^  71).  That  Jesus  could  not 
have  ridden  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass  whereon  never  man  sat,  because 
unbroken  ai^scs  arc  difficult  to  manage  (^  110).  That  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  impossible,  Inrcause  the  inferior  j)rinciples,  whose  work  is 
corruption,  will  not  Ikj  inclined  to  surrender  back  the  dominion  of  the 
ImkIv  to  its  fonner  master,  the  soul  (*  110).     That  the  ascen>ion  «»f  Christ 

23* 
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is  impossible,  because  a  body  which  has  flcsli  and  bones  cannot  be  quali- 
fied for  a  heavenly  abode ;  because  it  cannot  libei'ate  itself  from  the  laws 
of  gravity ;  and  because  it  is  childish  to  re<;ard  heaven  as  a  definite  local- 
ity (§  142).  —  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  the  age, 
that  a  work  which  can  seriously  urge  such  petty  quibbles  as  these  should 
have  obtained  so  much  reputation  and  influence.  In  studying  the  philos- 
ophy which  has  given  birth  to  such  consequences,  we  see  a  new  verifica- 
tion of  the  significant  remark  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus :  "The  philoso- 
phy, which  is  according  to  the  divine  tradition,  establishes  and  confirms 
providence;  take  this  away,  and  the  Saviour's  economy  appears  to  be  a 
myth."  1  "  Strauss,  the  Hegelian  theologian,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
"  sees  in  Christianity  only  a  mythus.  Naturally :  for  his  Hegelian  *  Idea,' 
itself  a  myth,  and  confessedly  finding  itself  in  everything,  of  course  finds 
in  anything  a  myth."  2  As  the  labors  of  Strauss  on  the  Gospel  naiTatives 
have  been  sometimes  compared  to  those  of  Niebuhr  on  the  history  of 
Rome,  it  may  be  instructive  to  peruse  the  opinion  of  the  great  historian 
on  the  cognate  theories  of  a  few  years'  earlier  date.  "  In  my  opinion," 
writes  Niebuhr  in  1818,  "  he  is  not  a  Protestant  Christian,  who  does  not 
receive  the  historical  facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  in  their  literal  accepta- 
tion, -with  all  their  miracles,  as  equally  authentic  with  any  event  recorded  in 
history,  and  whose  belief  in  them  is  not  as  firm  and  tranquil  as  his  belief 
in  the  latter;  who  has  not  the  utmost  faith  in  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  taken  in  their  grammatical  sense;  who  does  not  consider  every 
doctrine  and  every  precept  of  the  New  Testament  as  undoubted  divine 
revelation,  in  the  sense  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  century,  who  knew 
nothing  of  a  Theopneustia.  Moreover,  a  Christianity  after  the  fashion  of 
the  modern  philosophers  and  pantheists,  Avithout  a  personal  God,  without 
immortality,  without  human  individuality,  without  historical  faith,  is  no 
Christianity  at  all  to  me;  though  it  may  be  very  intellectual,  very  ingen- 
ious philosophy.  I  have  often  said  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a 
metaphysical  God,  and  that  I  will  have  none  but  the  God  of  the  Bible, 
who  is  heart  to  heart  with  us."  3 

Niebuhr  did  not  live  to  witness  the  publication  of  the  Leben  Jesu;  but 
the  above  passage  is  as  appropriate  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  an  actual 
review  of  thai  work. 

Note  XLVII.,  p.  87. 

With  Feuerl)ach's  Wesen  des  Christentkums  I  am  only  acquainted 
through  the  French  translation  by  M.  Ewcrbeck,  Avhich  forms  the  prin- 

1  Stromuta,  I.  11.  p.  296.  2  Discussions,  p.  787  [696,  ed.  1852]. 

3  Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr  vol.  II.  p.  123. 
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cipal  portion  of  the  volume  cntitleil  Qu\st-ce  que  h  Rdujum  (taprh  la 
uuuitlie  r/tilosojthie  Allimainle.  The  followinji:  extracts  will  suflliiently 
show  the  ehariu'ter  ol"  the  work.  "The  {xniiul  mystery,  or  rather  the 
(^raiul  secret  of  reli;rioii,  is  here:  man  objectifies  his  heiii;:,  and  after 
hnvin<;  objectified  it,  he  makes  himself  the  object  of  this  new  subject." 
(p.  129.)  "God  is  the  notion,  the  personified  idea  of  personality.  He  is 
the  apotheosis  of  the  human  person,  the  /  without  the  Thou,  the  subjec- 
tivity sepanitc  from  the  univei-sc;  the  self-sufticient  ej^oity"  (p.  219.) 
"  God  is  the  notion  of  kiml,  but  the  notion  personified  and  individualized 
in  its  turn ;  He  is  the  notion  of  kind  or  its  essence,  and  this  essence  a.s 
universal  entity,  as  comprisin*^  all  possible  perfections,  as  possessing  all 
human  (lualitics  cleared  of  their  limitations."  (p.  271.)  "Where  reli;;ion 
expresses  the  relation  between  man  and  the  human  essence,  it  is  good 
and  humanitary.  "Where  it  expresses  the  relation  between  man  and 
the  human  essence  changed  to  a  supernatural  being,  it  is  illogical,  false, 
and  carries  in  it  the  germ  of  all  those  horrors  which  have  been  desolating 
society  for  sixty  centuries."  (p.  340.)  "  Atheism  is  the  fruit  of  the  contra- 
diction in  the  existence  of  God we  arc  told  that  God  exists  really 

and  not  really  at  the  same  time,  we  have  then  a  perfect  right  to  cut  the 
matter  short  with  such  an  absurd  existence,  and  to  say:  there  is  no  God." 
(p.  3.00.)  "From  the  preceding  we  infer,  that  the  divine  personality, 
of  which  man  avails  himself  to  attrilmte  his  own  ideas  and  his  own 
qualities  to  a  superhuman  being,  is  nothing  but  the  liuman  personality 
externalized  to  the"  /.  It  is  this  psychological  act  which  has  become 
the  basis  of  the  speculative  doctrine  of  Hegel,  which  teaches,  that  the 
consciousness  that  man  has  of  God  is  the  consciousness  that  God  has  of 
man."  (p.  300.)  The  occasional  notes  which  the  translator  has  added  to 
this  work  are,  if  possible,  still  more  detestable  than  the  text.  So  much 
disregard  of  truth  and  decency  as  is  shown  in  some  of  his  remarks  on 
Christianity  has  probably  seldom  been  compressed  into  the  same  compass. 

Note  XLVllI.,  i..  v.'. 

"Christ,  who  tauu'lit  his  disciples,  ami  us  in  tlinn,  how  to  pray,  pro- 
pounded not  the  knowledge  of  G(kI,  though  without  that  he  couM  not 
hear  us;  neither  representc<l  he  his  power,  though  without  that  he  cannot 
help  us;  but  comprehended  nil  in  this  relation,  irAtn  ye  pray,  stiy,  Our 
Father." — Pearson  on  the  Creed,  article  I. 
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LECTURE    III. 

Note  I.,  p.  93. 

"  'Whatever  is  for  us  someildng  is  so  only  so  far  as  it  is  not  something 
else;  all  position  is  possible  only  by  negation;  as  indeed  the  word  itself 
define  means  nothing  else  but  limit." — Fichte,  GerichtUcke  Vernntivortung 
(  Werke,  V.  p.  265).  "The  Finite  exists  in  relation  to  its  Other  {the  other 
of  it,  olterum),  which  is  its  negation,  and  puts  itself  there  as  its  limit." 
"Hegel,  i:nnjM.  §  28  {Werke,  YI.  p.  63).  Compare  Plotinus,  Enn.  V.  1. 
III.  c.  12.  "But  that  is  the  One  itself,  without  the  Something  (i.  e.  not 
some  one  thing);  for  if  it  were  the  some  one  thing,  then  it  Avould  not  be 
the  One  itself;  for  the  One  itself  is  prior  to  the  Something." — Enn.  VI.  1. 
YII.  c.  39.    "  For  the  Intelligence,  if  it  is  to  exercise  intelligence,  must 

always  apprehend  difference  and  identity." —  Spinoza,  Epist.  50. 

"  This  determination,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the  (or  a)  thing  in  its 
own  esse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  its  non-esse."  The  canon,  unde- 
niable from  a  human  point  of  Aiew,  that  all  consciousness  is  limitation, 
seems  to  have  had  some  influence  on  modern  philosophical  theories  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Nature.  Thus  Hegel  maintains  that  God  must  become 
limited  to  be  conscious  of  himself,i  and  defines  Religion  as  the  Divine 
Spirit's  knowledge  of  himself,  by  means  of  the  finite  Spirit.  2 


Note  II.,  p.  94. 

"For  being  limited  (finite)  ourselves,  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  make 
some  determination  of  the  infinite,  and  thus  endcaN  or  to  limit  it,  as  it  were, 
and  comprehend  it."— Descartes,  Princi^na,  1. 26.  "  The  second  reason  of 
our  short  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  Deity  is,  the  Infinity  of  it.  For  this 
we  must  observe.  That  we  can  perfectly  know  and  comprehend  nothing,  but 
as  it  is  represented  to  us  under  some  certain  Bounds  and  Limitations.  .  .  . 
Upon  which  account,  what  a  loss  must  Ave  needs  be  at,  in  understanding 
or  knowing  the  Divine  Nature,  Avhen  the  very  way  of  our  knowing  seems 
to  carry  in  it  something  opposite  to  the  thing  known.  For  the  way  of 
knowing  is  by  defining,  limiting,  and  determining;  and  the  thing  known 
is  that  of  which  there  neither  arc,  nor  can  be,  any  Bounds,  Limits,  Defini- 
tions, or  Determinations." — South,  Animadversions  iipoii  Sherlock,  ch.  11.  p. 
5.'5.  cd.  1093,      "All  our  thinking  is  a  limiting;  and  exactly  in  this  respect 

1  Werke,  XI.  p.  193.  2  Jbid.,  p.  200. 
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is  it  culled  apprthend'mg ;  i.  c,  coiiiproliciulinf;  somcthiuf;  from  out  of  a 
mass  of  (htermi liable ;  so  that  there  always  may  remain  somethini;  outsitto 
the  iKJimthiry-Mne,  wliirli  lias  not  l>een  inrhidcil  (iinpnhendrd)  within  it, — 
and  so  does  not  l)elon;x  to  that  wliich  has  heen  apprehended." — Fichte, 
CerUhtliihe  \^raritirortiini/  (  ]l'«  rAv,  V.  p.  2(>')).  "What  I  apj)rchend  (or 
have  an  idea  oO  becomes  finite  by  my  mere  apprehendiii}^,  and  tins,  even 
by  endless  ascendinir,  never  eomes  to  the  infinite."— Fiehte,  Bvstimmung  dts 
Mtnsc/itn  (  ]\'erkt,  II.  p.  301).  "The  subject  without  predicate  is,  what  in 
I  he  appearance  the  thinj;  is  without  attril)utes,  whatthethinpisin  itself,  an 
•  !npty,  undetermined  {^ound;  it  is  the  notion  in  itself,  which  only  in  the 
;  :vdicatd  gets  a  distinction  and  dcfinitcncss."  — Ilej^el,  Loyik,  Th.  II. 
I  Wtrke,  V.  p.  70).  Compare  Phihsophie  dcr  lidijiun  (  ^Ytrke,  XI.  j).  30). 
J.ncyklopMe  ^  28,  2^  (  Wake,  VI.  p.  03). 


NoTK   III.,  p.  ',»!. 

1  he  fij>po-itc  sides  of  this  contradiction  are  indicated  in  the  following 
passa<,'es.  Ari.stotle,  Plii/s.  III.  C,  (10,J  13:  "  The  Infinite  ....  is  the  whole 
jtotentially,  but  not  actually.".  .  .  .  Coin  pare  MHapli.  viii.  (ix.  Ed.  (lul. 
Duval,  Paris,  ir,?.»J  8,  M:  "That,  therefore,  wliich  is  capable  of  beini?, 
may  both  Ik?  and  not  l)e;  the  same  thin;:,  therefore,  is  capable  l)Oth  of 
bcin<r  and  of  n<jt  l)ein<;.  But  that,  which  is  capable  of  not  l)cin;r,  may 
not  Ix;;  and  that,  which  may  not  lie,  is  corruptible Xothinj;,  there- 
fore, of  things  simply  incorruptible,  Is  potentially  simply  Ix-'ing."  For  a 
lull  discussion  of  the  distinction  IjctwccQ  potentiality  and  actwilily  (the 
Suyofiis  and  iyrtKixtia  or  tvfpyfia  of  Aristotle),  see  Trendelenburg  on 
Arist.  De  Anima,  p.  'J*.».').  Compare  Arlst.  Mvtitph.  viii.  [ix.  Ed.  (Jul.  Duval.  | 
'•,  2:  "  It  is  actuality  when  a  thing  is  really  so,  not  as  when  we  say /«»/««- 
dly.  For  we  i^ay  jtottn tin II y  as  (of)  the  Hermes  in  the  wood,  and  the  half 
.:i  the  whole,  l>ecause  it  might  be  taken  out;  and  so,  too,  a  leanicd  man, 

■I  one  who  is  not  really  versed  in  leaniing,  if  he  have  the  capacity  for 
learning.".  .  .  .  This  distinction  plays  a  part  in  the  controversy  l>etween 
Hramhall  and  llobbes,  the  fonncr  of  whom  says,  "The  nearer  that  any- 
thing comes  to  the  essence  of  God,  the  more  remote  It  Is  from  our  appre- 
hension. But  shall  we,  therefore,  make  potentialities  and  successive 
dumtlon,  and  former  and  latter,  or  a  part  without  a  part  (as  they  say),  to 
Ik*  In  (»o<l?  Because  we  are  not  able  to  understand  clearly  the  Divine 
jH'rfectlon,  wc  must  not  therefore  attribute  any  Imperfection  to  Him."^ 

I<»  this  nobJ)os  replies,  "  Nor  do  I  understand  what  denigation  It  can  Imj 
tti  the  divine  i>crfection,  to  attribute  to  it  |)otcntiality,  thai  Is,  In  English, 

1  Works,  \oi  IV.  p.  i:>s. 
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power."  1  "  By  potentiality,"  retorts  Bramliall,  "  he  understandeth  '  power ' 
or  might;  others  understand  possibiUty  or  indetermination.  Is  not  he 
likely  to  confute  the  Schoolmen  to  good  purpose ?"-  Hobbes  concludes 
by  saying,  "  There  is  no  such  word  as  potentiahty  in  the  Scriptures,  nor 
in  any  author  of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  is  found  only  in  School  divinity, 
as  a  word  of  art,  or  rather  as  a  word  of  craft,  to  amaze  and  puzzle  the 
laity."  3  This  charge  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  Trendelenburg. 
"  In  unfolding  these  notions,  drawn  forth  from  the  very  recess  of  philoso- 
phy, we  arc  forced  into  such  straits  by  the  laxness  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy,  that  we  must  have 
recourse,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  scholastic  terms."  ■* 

But  to  go  from  the  word  to  the  thing.  The  contradiction  thus  involved 
in  the  notion  of  the  Infinite  has  given  rise  to  two  opposite  representations 
of  it;  the  one,  as  the  affirmation  of  all  reality;  the  other,  as  the  negation 
of  all  reality.  The  older  metaphysicians  endeavored  to  exhaust  the 
infinite  by  an  endless  addition  of  predicates;  hence  arose  the  favorite 
representation  of  God,  as  the  JEns  perfect issimum,  or  sum  of  all  realities, 
which  prevailed  in  the  Wolfian  Philosophy,  and  was  accepted  by  Kant.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  post-Kantian  metaphysicians  perceived  clearly 
that  all  predication  is  necessarily  limitation,  and  that  to  multiply  attri- 
butes is  merely  to  represent  the  infinite  under  a  variety  of  finite  determi- 
nations. The  consummation  of  this  point  of  view  was  attained  in  the 
principle  of  Hegel,  that  pure  being  is  pure  nothing,  and  that  all  deter- 
minate being  (Daseyn)  is  necessarily  limited.^^  Hence  his  constant  asser- 
tion that  God  cannot  be  represented  by  predicates.^  Both  schools  of  phi- 
losophy are  right  in  what  they  deny,  and  wrong  in  what  they  affirm. 
The  earlier  metaphysicians  were  right  in  assuming  that  thought  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  definite  conceptions ;  but  they  were  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  any  multiplication  of  such  conceptions  can  amount  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  infinite.  The  later  metaphysicians  were  right  in  opposing 
this  error;  but  they  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  imagining  that  by 
the  removal  of  determinations  the  act  of  thought  and  its  object  could 
become  infinite.  In  truth,  a  thought  about  nothing  is  no  thought  at  all; 
and  the  rejection  of  determinations  is  simply  the  refusal  to  think.    The 


1  Works,  ed.  Molesworth,  vol.  V.  p  342. 

2  Works,  vol.  IV.  p.  425. 

3  Works,  ed.  Molesworth,  vol.  IV.  p.  299. 

4  In  Arist.  de  Anima,  p.  295. 

5  See  Wolf,  Tlieologia  Naturalis,  Pars  II.  §  6,  14;  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft, 
p.  450,  ed.  Rosenkranz. 

6  See  Wtrke,  III.  p.  73;  IV.  p.  26,  27;  V.  p.  70;  VI.  p.  63. 
r  See  Werke,  VI.  p.  65;  XI.  p.  31, 153;  XII.  p.  229,  418. 
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(  onclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  entire  controversy  is,  tliat  the  Infinite,  as 
such,  is  not  an  object  of  human  thoui^ht. 

Note  IV.,  p.  :'.'). 

"The  adding  infinity  to  any  idea  or  conception  necessarily  finite,  makes 
np  no  other  than  a  curious  contradiction  for  a  divine  attribute.  .  .  .  You 
make  up  an  attribute  of  knowicdjjc  or  wisdom  inJiniUJy  finite ;  which  is  as 
chimerical  and  pj^antic  an  idea  as  an  infinite  human  body." — Bp.  Browne, 
Dicine  Annhum,  p.  77.  "  Discovering  conditions  of  the  Unconditioned, 
inventinv?  a  possil)ility  for  the  absolutely  Necessary,  and  the  beinj;  willing; 
to  construct  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  conceive  of  it,  must  immediately  and 
most  obviously  appear  to  be  an  absurd  undertaking;." — Jacobi,  Utbtr  die 
Lthre  lies  Spinoza  (  Werke,  IV.  Abth.  II.  p.  153).  "  Thou  art  different  from 
the  finite,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  They  only  make  Thee  by  that 
upward  gradation  a  pjeater  man,  and  ever  still  only  a  greater  man ;  but 
never  God,  the  Infinite,  the  Immeasurable."— Fichtc,  Btitimmuufj  di$ 
Mamhen  (  Wuke,  II.  p.  301). 

Note  V.,  p.  *J5. 

"  For,  if  we  should  suppose  a  man  to  l)e  made  with  clear  eyes,  an<l  all 
the  rest  of  his  organs  of  sight  well  disposed,  l)ut  endued  with  no  other 
sense;  and  that  he  should  look  only  upon  one  thing,  which  is  always  of 
the  same  color  and  figure,  without  the  least  appearance  of  variety,  ho 
would  seem  to  me,  whatsoever  others  might  say,  to  see,  no  more  than  I 
^cem  to  my.self  to  feel  the  bones  of  my  own  limbs  by  my  organs  of  feeling ; 
and  yet  those  bones  are  always,  and  on  all  sides,  touched  by  a  most  sensi- 
ble membrane.  I  might  perhaps  say  he  were  astonished,  and  looked  upon 
it ;  but  I  should  not  say  he  saw  it;  it  being  almost  all  one  for  a  man  to  be 
always  sensible  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  not  to  be  sensible  at  all." 
IIol)U'8,  EUm.  Phil.  (Kng.  Works),  Sect.  I.  P.  IV.  c.  25,  5. 


Note  VT.,  p.  Of). 

The  paradox  of  Ilegcl,  if  applied,  where  alone  we  have  any  data  for 
applying  it,  to  the  necessary  limits  of  human  thought,  becomes  no  para- 
<lox  at  all,  but  an  obvious  truth,  almost  a  truism.  Our  conceptions  arc 
limited  to  the  finite  and  the  determinate;  anti  a  thought  whieh  is  not  of 
iny  definite  object,  is  but  the  negation  of  all  thinking.  Hegel's  error 
consists  in  mistaking  nn  Impotence  of  thought  for  a  condition  of  exist- 
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ence.  That  pure  being  is  in  itself  pure  nothing,  is  more  than  we  can  be 
warranted  in  assuming ;  for  we  have  no  conception  of  pure  being  at  all, 
and  no  means  of  judging  of  the  possibility  of  its  existence.  The  ab- 
surdity becomes  still  more  glaiing,  when  this  pure  nothing  is  represented 
as  containing  in  itself  a  process  of  self-development,  —  when  being  and 
non-being,  which  are  absolutely  one  and  the  same,  are  regarded  at  the 
same  time  as  two  opposite  elements,  which,  by  their  union,  constitute 
htcoming,  and  thus  give  rise  to  finite  existence.  But  this  absurdity  is  una- 
voidable in  a  system  which  starts  with  the  assumption  that  thought  and 
being  are  identical,  and  thus  abolishes  at  the  outset  the  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  impotence  of  thought  and  its  activity. 

KoTE  YII.,  p.  96. 

liber  den  Grund  unseres  Glaubens  an  cine  gottUche  Weltregierung  ( Werhe, 
V.  p.  186).  In  a  subsequent  work  written  in  defence  of  this  opinion, 
Fichte  explains  himself  as  meaning  that  existence,  as  a  conception  of 
sensible  origin,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God.i  That  the  conception  of 
existence  is,  like  all  other  human  representations,  incompetent  to  express 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute,  has  been  frequently  admitted,  by  philosophers 
and  theologians.  Thus,  Plato  describes  the  supreme  good  "  as  not  exist- 
ence, but  as  above  existence,  and  superior  to  it  in  dignity  and  power:  "2 
and  his  language  is  borrowed  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Athanasius,  to  express 
the  absolute  nature  of  God ;  3  Plotinus  in  like  manner  says  that  "  the  One 
is  above  being;  "^  and  Schelling,  the  Plotinus  of  Germany,  asserts  that 
the  Absolute  in  its  essence  is  neither  ideal  nor  real,  neither  thought  nor 
being.5  This  position  is  perfectly  tenable  so  long  as  it  is  confessed  that 
the  Absolute  is  not  the  object  of  theological  or  philosophical  speculation, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  provinces  of  thought  and  existence  are  not 
coextensive.     But  without  this    safeguard,   there  is  no   middle   course 

1  Appellation  an  das  Publicum  gegen  die  Anklage  des  Atheismus  {Werke,  V.  p.  220). 

2  Republic,  VI.  p.  509. 

3  Justin,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  4.  "  Who  is  above  all  existence;  unspeakable,  ineffa- 
ble, but  the  only  Noble  and  Good.  —  Athanasius  c.  Gentes.  c.  2.  "  Who  is  supe- 
rior to  all  existence,  and  human  intelligence,  seeing  that  He  is  good  and  surpass- 
ing in  moral  beauty."  Compare  Damascenus,  De  Fide  Orthod.  I.  4.  "  He  is 
none  of  the  things  that  are;  not  so  as  not  to  be,  but  to  be  above  all  things  that 
are,  above  being  itself." 

4  Enn.  V.  I.  10.  T^*  4ireK€iva  outos  rb  er.  Compare  Proclus,  Inst.  Theol.  c.  115. 
"  It  is  manifest  that  every  god  is  above  all  the  things  mentioned,  existence,  and 
life,  and  mind." 

5  Bruno,  p  57  "The  Absolute  we  have  now  defined  as  essentially  neither  ideal 
nor  real,  neither  thinking  nor  being." 
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between  an  illogical  theology  and  an  atheistical  lopric.  The  more  pious 
minds  will  take  refuge  in  mystipism,  and  seek  to  reach  the  absolute  by  a 
.superhuman  process:  the  more  consistent  reasoners  will  rush  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  aud  boldly  conclude  that  that  which  is  inconceivable  is 
alio  nonexistent. 


Note  VIII.,  p.  90. 

Scxtus  Empiricus,  Adc.  Math.  VII.  311.  "If  the  subject  that  knows  is 
the  whole,  then  there  will  l>e  no  object  that  is  known;  and  it  belonfjps  to 
the  m(»st  irrational  of.things,  that  there  be  that  which  knows,  and  there 
Ix?  nut,  that  which  is  known." — Ploiinus,  Enn.  V.  Ill,  10.  "It  must  Ix?, 
then,  that  that  which  has  intelli<;encc,  be  in  duality  when  it  exercises  intel- 
ligence, and  that  either  one  of  the  two  be  outside  it,  or  that  both  \)e  in  it, 
and  that  intelligence  always  have  to  do  with  alterity  (difference)." — Com- 
pare \\c\:;,e\,  Plnlomphie  der  Rdiyion  (Wtrke,  XI.  p.  107).  "In  the  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  of  an  object,  I  know  it  as  my 
Odier  (or  the  Other  of  me),  and  hence  myself  limited  by  it  and  finite." — 
Marheineke,  Grundlehren,  §  81.  "  But  this  comes  to  pass  thus :  in  the  abso- 
lute i»lca,  in  which  science  takes  its  stAnd-point,  the  subject  is  not  different 
from  the  object,  but  just  as  it  (i.  e.  the  absolute  idea)  is  the  idea  of  the 
Absolute,  as  object,  so  also  is  the  object  in  it,  as  the  absolute  idea,  subject, 
aad  therefore  the  absolute  idea  is  not  different  from  God  Uimsclf." 


Note  IX.,  p.  07. 

In  exhibiting  the  two  universal  conditions  of  human  consciousness, 
that  of  difference  between  ot/jtcts,  and  that  of  relation  between  object  and  sub- 
ject, I  have  considered  each  with  reference  to  its  more  immediate  and 
f)bvious  application;  the  former  t>eing  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
Infinite,  and  the  latter  with  the  Absolute.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  two  conditions  arc  so  intimately  connected  together,  ami  the 
ideas  to  which  they  relate  so  mutually  involved  in  each  other,  that  either 
ar;nimcnt  might  be  employed  with  equal  force  in  the  other  direction. 
For  difference  Is  a  relation,  as  well  as  a  limit;  that  which  is  one  out  of 
many  being  related  to  the  objects  from  which  it  is  distinguished.  And 
the  subject  and  oliject  of  consciousness,  in  like  manner,  are  not  only 
related  to,  but  distini^uisljed  from,  each  other;  anrl  thus  each  Is  a  llnjit 
to  the  other:  while,  if  cither  of  them  could  Ik?  destroyeil,  a  conception  of 
the  infinite  by  the  finite  would  l)e  still  impossible;  for  either  there  wouM 
be  no  infinite  to  be  conceived,  or  there  would  be  no  finite  to  conceive  It. 

24 
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The  three  Laws  of  Thought,  commonly  acknowledged  by  logicians, 
those  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excjj^ided  Middle,  are  hut  the  above 
two  conditions  viewed  in  relation  to  a  given  notion.  For  in  the  first  place, 
every  definite  notion,  as  such,  is  discerned  in  the  two  relations  of  identity 
and  difference,  as  being  that  which  it  is,  and  as  distingiiished  from  that 
which  it  is  not.  These  two  relations  are  expressed  by  the  Laws  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction.  And  in  the  second  place,  a  notion  is  distinguished 
from  all  that  it  is  not  {A  from  not- J,),  by  means  of  the  mutual  relation  of 
both  objects  to  a  common  subject,  the  universe  of  whose  consciousness  is 
constituted  by  this  distinction.  This  mutual  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
Law  of  Excluded  Middle. 


Note  X.,  p.  97. 

"Though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the 
infiniteness  of  its  perfection,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  or  conception  of  a 
Being  absolutely  perfect;  such  a  one  as  is  nostro  modulo  conformis, 
*  agreeable  and  proportionate  to  our  measure  and  scantling ; '  as  we  may 
approach  near  to  a  mountain,  and  touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we 
cannot  encompass  it  all  round,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms." — Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  ch.  5  (vol.  II.  p.  518,  ed.  Han-ison).  "  We  grant 
that  the  mind  is  limited,  but  does  it  thence  follow  that  the  object  of 
thought  must  be  limited?  We  think  not.  We  grant  that  the  mind  can- 
not eivbrace  the  Infinite,  but  we  nevertheless  consider  that  the  mind  may 
have  a  notion  of  the  Infinite.  No  more  do  we  belicA^e  that  the  mind,  as 
finite,  can  only  recognize  finite  objects,  than  we  believe  that  the  eye,  be- 
cause limited  in  its  power,  can  only  recognize  those  objects  whose  entire 
extension  comes  within  the  range  of  vision.  As  well  tell  us  that  because 
a  mountain  is  too  large  for  the  eye  of  a  mole,  therefore  the  mole  can 
recognize  no  mountain :  as  well  tell  us  that  because  the  world  is  too  large 
for  the  eye  of  a  man,  therefore  man  can  recognize  no  world,  —  as  tell  us 
that  because  the  Infinite  cannot  be  embraced  by  the  finite  mind,  therefore 
the  mind  can  recognize  no  Infinite."— -Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the 
Infinite,  p.  12.  The  illustrations  employed  by  both  authors  are  unfor- 
tunate. The  part  of  the  mountain  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  man,  or 
seen  by  the  eye  of  the  mole,  is,  ex  hypoihesi,  as  a  part  of  a  larger  object, 
imperfect,  relative,  and  finite.  And  the  world,  which  is  confessedly  too 
large  for  the  eye  of  a  man,  must,  in  its  unseen  portion,  be  apprehended, 
not  by  sight,  but  by  some  other  faculty.  If,  therefore,  the  Infinite  is  too 
large  for  the  mind  of  man,  it  can  only  be  recognized  by  some  other  mind, 
or  by  some  faculty  in  man  which  is  not  mind.     But  no  such  faculty  is  or 
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can  be  assmncil.     In  julmittinf;  that  we  .|o  m.-  n  It* 

entiiv  extension,  it  is  udinitti-tl  that  we  ilo  n«»t  Th<? 

uttcnipted  distinction  is  suiUcicntly  reA»te<l  in  thi  w 
"  W  it  is  suid  that  wo  may  tlu'n  aintrthnul  (kkI  du 
prehtnd  him;  that  we  may  have  a  direct  and  ininudiute  kuuwl. 
and  in  some  rf« <//>•»• ;  and  thon^li  not  of  his  Kssturf,  yet  of  tli<-  i'    ■ 
flowing;  from  it :  I  answer,  Tlmt  all  the  Atiril>ute<  and  I'crfettlon*  of  God 
arc  in  their  real  Natnro  as  infinite  as  his  verj*  I>sentx«;  fo  thai  there  can 
be  no  such  thinj;  as  having  a  direct  view  of  him  In  part;  for  whatever  U 
in  God  is  equally  Infinite.     If  (Jod  Is  to  Ihj  appri«hended  at  all  by  any 
direct  and  Immediate  i<lea,  he  must  be  apprehended  as  Infinite ;  and  in  that 
very  act  of  the  mind,  he  would  be  nmipn hrutUd ;  and  there  Is  no  medium 
between  apprehending  an  Infinite  Being  dintily  and  analutjiciiUy."  * 


NOTF.  XI.,  p.  lOO. 

The  brevity  with  which  this  argument  is  necessarily  expro""!"'!  in  tho 
text,  may  render  a  few  words  of  explanation  desiralile.  ^Ji  i-ounm  it  li 
not  meant  that  no  period  of  time  can  Ihj  conceivi^l,  ex«Ypt  In  a  tiro« 
equally  long;  for  this  would  make  a  thousand  years  a^  in<x»nocivBblc  a« 
an  eternity.  But  though  there  is  nothing  incontxivable  in  the  notion 
of  a  thousand  years  or  any  other  large  amount  of  time,  uuch  a  notion 
is  conceivable  only  under  the  form  of  a  ixtrtum  of  time,  having;  other 
time  l>cforo  and  after  it.  An  infinite  duration,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
only  Ihj  conceived  as  having  no  time  before  or  arter  it,  and  henco  as 
having  no  relation  or  resemblance  to  any  amount  of  finite  time,  however 
great.  The  mere  conception  of  an  indefinite  dunition,  Iniundinjj  every 
conceivable  portion  of  time,  is  thus  %vholly  distinct  fn)m  that  of  Inflnlto 
duration ;  for  infinity  can  neither  bound  nor  \>c  l»oun«K-d  by  any  duraiiun 
beyond  itself. 

This  distinction  ha-s  jHrhaps  not  tKM?n  nufflcicntly  ob«orvc*l  by  an  able 
and  excellent  writer  of  the  pre«cnt  day,  in  a  work,  tho  princiH  purtkMM 
of  which  are  worthy  of  the  higbont  commendation.  Or.  Mc-Co«h  argw*  bi 
l>ehalf  of  a  pottitive  conception  of  infinity,  in  oppo«ilion  lo  the  theory  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  In  tho  followlnj;  manner:  "  To  whatever  |-' "•  «"  '^^» 
out  in  imagination,  we  ore  »ure  that  we  an?  not  at  the  llinlu  oi 
nay.  we  iK-Iieve  that,  to  whatever  farther  |K)int  wr  mlchl  r».  i^''  ""'••••  ■-♦ 
something  still  farther  on."    "  Such,"  he  i^ntJuuo*,  "•coou  lo  tt*  to  b« 

1  D,rin,  Amaloff.  p.  37  Tlw  .athor  U  »|>Mklaf  of  oar  koowMgw  *«\^*^ 
•tatc  i  but  hU  urfuxaeniM  arc  moro  proiMriy  applleahto  lo  oar  pr«Ml  «oadiU«a. 
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the  true  psychological  nature  of  the  mind's  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
infinite.  It  is  not  a  mere  impotence  to  conceive  that  existence,  that  time 
or  space,  should  cease,  but  a  positive  affirmation  that  they  do  not  cease."  i 

To  this  argument  it  may  be  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  "  some- 
thing still  farther  on  "  is  not  itself  primarily  an  object  of  conception,  but 
merely  the  boundary  of  conception.  It  is  a  condition  unavoidable  by  all 
finite  thought,  that  whatever  Ave  conceive  must  be  related  to  something 
else  which  we  do  not  conceive.  I  think  of  a  thousand  years  as  bounded 
by  a  further  duration  beyond  it.  But  if,  secondarily,  we  tuni  our  atten- 
tion to  this  boundary  itself,  it  is  not  then  actually  conceived  as  either 
limited  or  unlimited  on  its  remoter  side;  Ave  do  not  positively  think  of  it 
as  having  no  boundary;  we  only  refrain  from  thinking  of  it  as  having  a 
boundary.  It  is  thus  presented  to  us  as  indefnite,  but  not  as  infinite.  And 
the  result  will  be  the  same,  if  to  our  conception  of  a  thousand  years  we 
add  cycle  upon  cycle,  till  we  are  wearied  with  the  effort.  An  idea  which 
we  tend  towards,  but  never  reach,  is  indefinite,  but  not  infinite;  for,  at 
whatever  point  we  rest,  there  ai-e  conditions  beyond,  which  remain  unex- 
hausted. 

In  the  second  place,  CA^en  if  we  could  positiA^ely  perceive  this  further 
duration  as  going  on  forever,  Ave  should  still  be  far  removed  from  the  con- 
ception of  infinity.  For  such  a  duration  is  giA'en  to  us  as  bounding  and 
bounded  by  our  original  conception  of  a  thousand  years;  it  is  limited  at 
its  nearer  extremity,  though  unlimited  at  the  other.  If  this  be  regarded 
as  infinite,  Ave  are  reduced  to  the  self-contradictory  notion  of  infinity 
related  to  a  time  beyond  itself.  Is  a  thousand  years,  plus  its  infinite 
boundary,  greater  than  that  boundary  alone,  or  not?  If  it  is,  we  have  the 
absurdity  of  a  greater  than  the  infinite.  If  it  is  not,  the  original  concep- 
tion of  a  thousand  A'ears,  from  i-elation  to  Avhich  that  of  infinity  is  sup- 
posed to  arise,  is  itself  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  and  cannot  be  related  to 
anything.  This  contradiction  may  be  avoided,  if  aa'c  admit  that  our  con- 
ception of  time,  as  bounded,  implies  an  apprehension  of  the  indefinite,  but 
not  of  the  infinite. 

But  possibly,  after  all,  the  diff"erence  betAveen  Dr.  McCosh's  \aeAv  and 
that  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  may  be  rather  verbal  than  real.  For  the  sub- 
sequent remarks  of  the  former  are  such  as  might  be  fully  accepted  by 
the  most  uncompromising  adherent  of  the  latter.  "  The  mind  seeks  in 
vain  to  embrace  the  infinite  in  a  positive  image,  but  is  constrained  to 
believe,  Avhcn  its  cfi'orts  fail,  that  there  is  a  something  to  which  no  limits 
can  be  put."    All  that  need  practically  be  contended  for  by  the  supporters 

1  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  p.  534,  4tli  edition. 
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of  the  nepitivo  theory  is,  first,  that  this  inability  to  luwlRn  Umltn  imlimtM 
dirertly  only  an  imlcnniieness  in  our  manner  of  thinkinj;.  hut  not  nccrM*. 
rjly  an  infinity  in  tlie  olijcct  about  wliidi  wo  think;  nnd,  wH-omlly,  that 
our  india'ct  Ulief  in  the  inlinite,  whether  referretl  to  un  ini|)ot(n<^  or  to  a 
power  of  mind,  is  not  of  tsuili  ji  ehumcter  that  we  can  drduiv  from  it  any 
l0i<:ical  consequenees  available  in  philosophy  or  in  theolo;;y.  The  »ol»cr 
and  revcrtjnt  tone  of  reli:,'ioiis  tlu»u;iht  whieh  ehararteriiu-s  Dr.  M(-<.'«)*h'« 
writinfrs,  warrants  the  belief  that  he  would  not  himself  ivpudiatc  tiiCM 
conelusions. 

NoTi:  XII.,  p.  10). 

For  the  antagonist  theories  of  a  lK>;,'lnninp;  of  time  itself,  and  of  on  eter- 
nal .'succession  in  them,  sec  Plato,  Tlnueus,  p.  37,  .'{8,  and  Aristotle,  Phy$. 
VIII.  1.  The  two  theories  are  ably  eontra.sted  in  Prof.  Hutler's  Lrciurrsom 
the  inMory  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  II.  p.  IS'i  s(|<i.  Plato  dix'S  not  appear 
to  rc;;anl  the  l)e;;innin;.;  of  time  n.s  the  be;;innin;;  of  material  existence, 
but  only  of  the  .sensible  phenomena  of  matter.  The  in.sensible  substratum 
of  tlie  phenomena  seems  to  have  been  re;;anled  l)y  him  a.s  i-oetenml  with 
the  Deity. I  It  has  licen  conjectured,  indeed,  that  to  this  matter  waa 
attributed  a  pen>t'tual  existence  in  successive  dunition,  its  dlstinindnhed 
from  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  in  a  manner  devoid  of  all  succcjision.s 
This  hypothesis  perhaps  relieves  the  theory  from  the  a])parent  paradox  of 
an  existence  6t/orf  time  (6e/bre  Ixiinj:;  it.-self  a  temporal  relation),  but  it 
cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  lan;:uai:e  of  riatn ;  and  morvovcr,  it 
only  avoids  one  paradox  by  the  intro<luclion  of  another,  —  that  of  a  state 
of  existence  out  of  lime  contemj)oroncotis  with  one  in  time. 

NoTi:  XllI  .  p.  ]«). 

In  Joatm.  Fmng.  Tract.  XXXVIII.  10.  "  Discu.ss  the  cluinffca  of  thing*, 
and  you  will  find  a  pa.st  and  a  future;  think  of  (io<l,  and  you  will  flml  a 
present,  in  which  neither  pa.st  n«»r  future  is  |)osMiblc."— Compare  Con/eaa. 
XI.  c.  ii.;  Emirr.  in  IN.  II.  7;  De  Civ.  Dri,  XI.  'Jl.  Sec  alM  Cadworih. 
vol.  II.  p.  ryjl),  ed.  Harrison;  Herder,  Gott,  Wrrkr,  \\\\.  p.  i:r.». 

1  Sec  Timo'tu,  p  43-W.  PUto'i  opinion  however  bw  b«>*ii  variuiuir  r«|)r*> 
scnted.  For  noini?  tccouiit  of  the  controvrr»io«  <i  "  "  '•«"• 
Diiwcrtation,  I)r  Crraiion*  tz  SiJittn.  tnini»l««o»I  In  Hat  tb. 

vol.  Ill    p   140;   Brurker.  Haiona  PhiJotophur,  vol.  |.     ...      '         ,  -       •  .-=!*•• 

nor  TliompM>n'«  uoto,  lu  Ilutlcr'i  Unur*$  on  IM*  HiHorf  e/  Amettmi  AUii^Ay,  tol. 
II.  p.  1.S9. 

2  See  Moslielm'i  note  in  Horrl«»n*i  CuJworth,  vul   II   p  661. 
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Note  XIV.,  p.  100. 

JDe  Consol.  Philos.  L.  V.  Pr.  6.  "  Eternity,  therefore,  is  at  once  the  entire 
and  the  perfect  possession  of  interminable  life." 


Note  XV.,  p.  100. 

Summa,  P.  I.  Qu.  X.  Art.  1.  "In  this  way,  therefore,  eternity  is  made 
known  by  two  thinj^s.  First,  by  this,  that  what  is  in  eternity  is  intermi- 
nable, I.  e.,  without  beginnini?  and  without  end.  Second  by  this,  that 
eternity  is  without  succession,  cxistiuti;  at  once  in  totalitj." — Compare 

Plotinus,  £nn.  III.  1.  viii.  c.  2 "  Always  having  the  whole  present, 

but  not  this  thing  now,  and  then  another,  but  all  at  once." — Proclus  Inst., 
Theol.  c.  52.  "All  which  is  eternal  exists  at  once  in  totality."  Several 
historical  notices  relating  to  this  theory  are  given  by  Petavius,  Tkeologica 
Dogmata,  De  Deo,  1.  III.  c.  4. 


Note  XVL,  p.  101. 

.  .  .  .  "  Nor  can  eternity  be  defined  by  time,  or  have  any  relation  to 
time." — Spinoza,  Ethica,  P.  V.  Prop.  23.  "Eternity,  in  the  pure  sense  of 
the  word,  can  be  explained  by  no  duration  of  time,  even  supposing  wc 
take  this  as  endless  {indefinite).  Duration  is  an  undetermined  continua- 
tion of  existence,  which  in  every  moment  bears  with  it  a  measure  of 
transientness,  of  the  future  as  of  the  past." — Herder,  Gott  ( Werke,  VIII. 
p.  140).  "  In  so  far  as  the  I  is  eternal,  it  has  no  duration  at  all.  For 
duration  is  thinkable  only  in  relation  to  objects.  We  speak  of  an  eternity 
[sempiternity]  of  duration  (jEviternitas)  i.  e.  of  an  existence  in  all  time, 
but  eternity  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word  (teternitas)  is  Being  in  no  time." 
Schelling,  Vom  Ich,  §  1.').  Cognate  to,  or  rather  identical  with,  these 
speculations,  is  the  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Maurice  ( Theological  Essays, 
p.  422  sqq.),  "that  eternity  is  not  a  lengthening  out  or  continuation  of 
time ;  that  they  are  generically  different." 


Note  XVIL,  p.  101. 

In  the  acute  and  decisive  criticism  of  Schelling  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
this  objection  is  urged  with  great  effect.  "  We  cannot,  at  the  same 
moment,  be  in  the  intellectual  intuition  and  in  common  consciousness; 
we  must  therefore  be  able  to  connect  tliem  bv  an  act  of  memorv  —  of 
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recollection.  Hut  how  can  there  be  a  trmnnhrauce  of  the  Absolute  and  its 
Intuition?  As  out  of  time,  and  space,  and  rt'lation,  and  ditlerence,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Absolute  cannot  be  construed  to  the  understandin;;.  IJut 
as  a'nienibrance  is  only  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  understand- 
in;^,  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  remember  anything  anterior  to  the 
moment  wlien  we  awaken  into  conseiousness;  and  the  cUiirvoyuun-  of  the 
Absolute,  even  }j;rantint;  its  reality,  is  thus,  after  the  crisis,  as  if  it  had 
never  been." — Discussions,  p.  123. 

Note   XVI IT.,  p.  101. 

See  Ai^stine,  In  Joann.  Krang.  Tract.  XXXVIII.  10.  "  Think  of  God, 
you  will  fina\\  present  (an  Is)  in  which  the  past  and  future  cannot  l)e.  In 
order,  thereforeXt'iJ^t  you  also  viny  be,  transcend  time.  But  who  shall 
transcend  time  by\js  own  powers?  He  will  raise  you  to  it,  who  said  to 
the  Father,  "J  irill  Ouif  tluyidso  be  with  me  irhtre  I  am."  This  prccept  has 
found  gjeat  favor  with  mystical  theologians.  Thus  Eckart,  in  a  sermon 
published  among  those  of  Tauler,  says,  "  Nothing  hinders  the  soul  so 
much  in  its  knowledge  of  God  as  time  and  place.  Time  and  place  are 
parts,  and  God  is  one;  thcrcforc,  if  our  soul  is  to  know  God,  it  must  know 
him  above  time  and  place."  ^  And  the  author  of  the  Th«)lo(jiti  Gcrmanira, 
c.  7:  "  If  the  soul  shall  see  with  the  right  eye  into  eternity,  then  the  left 
eye  must  close  it.self  and  refrain  from  working,  and  be  as  though  it  were 
dead.  For  if  the  left  eye  be  fultilling  its  office  towards  outwanl  things; 
that  is,  holding  converse  with  time  and  its  creatures;  then  must  the  right 
eye  be  hindered  in  its  working;  that  is,  in  its  contemplation."  2  So  too 
Swedenborg,  in  his  Amjflic  Wisdom  concerning  Divine  Providence,  §  48: 
"  What  is  infinite  in  itself  and  eternal  in  itself  is  divine,  can  be  seen,  and 
yet  cannot  be  seen  by  men:  it  can  be  seen  by  those  who  think  of  infinite 
not  from  spiice,  and  of  eternal  not  from  time;  but  cannot  be  seen  l)y  those 
wljo  ftfnik  of  infinite  and  eternal  from  space  and  time."'^  In  the  same 
spirit  sings  Angelus  Silesius: 

"  ilt'iifch,  wo  <bi  (lei lion  Gei.'^t  8chwing8t  ilbor  Ort  uiid  Zt-it, 
So  kauuRt  du  jeden  Blick  svin  in  der  Ewigkuit.''  i 

The  modem  German  mysticism  is  in  this  respect  nowi.«;e  Ix-hind  the 
earlier.     Schelling  says  of  his  intuition  of  the  AI>solute,  "The  pure  self- 

1   Life  and  Sermonxof  Dr  John  TaiUrr,  tntnHlntCHl  by  .Susanna  Winkworlli,  p.  I'M. 

-'  Thfoln^in  Grrtnnuira,  tnuislated  by  Su.Hanua  Winkwurth,  p.  2U. 

■)  Kiij<li>li  trniixlutiiin.  p.  27. 

4    C/iiruLi  It  I  scher  W'aniitrifnunn.  I.  \2.     (.Quoted  by  St  ruUfC.  (iUiubenslehrf  ,11    \t  T.'X 
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Note  XIV.,  p.  100. 

I>e  Consol.  Philos.  L.  Y.  Pr.  6.  "  Eternity,  therefore,  is  at  once  the  entire 
and  the  perfect  possession  of  interminable  life." 


Note  XV.,  p.  100. 

Siinuna,  P.  I.  Qu.  X.  Art.  1.  "In  this  way,  therefore,  eternity  is  made 
known  by  two  thinj^s.  First,  by  this,  that  what  is  in  eternity  is  intermi- 
nable, ?.  e.,  without  beginning?  and  without  end.  Second  by  this,  ihsy 
eternity  is  without  succession,  existing  at  once  in  totality." — Comoro 

Plotinus,  £n7i.  III.  1.  yiii.  c.  2 "  Always  having  the  Avhole  m4sent, 

but  not  this  thing  noM',  and  then  another,  but  all  at  once." — Proems  last., 
TheoL  c.  52.  "All  which  is  eternal  exists  at  once  in  totality*^  Several 
historical  notices  relating  to  this  theory  are  given  by  Petavi^iS,  Theologica 
Dogmata,  De  Deo,  1.  III.  c.  4.  / 


Note  XVI.,  p.  101. 

.  .  .  .  "  Nor  can  eternity  be  defined  by  time,  or  have  any  relation  to 
time."— Spinoza,  Ethica,  P.  V.  Prop.  23.  "Eternity,  in  the  pure  sense  of 
the  word,  can  be  explained  by  no  duration  of  time,  even  supposing  we 
take  this  as  endless  {indefinite).  Duration  is  an  undetermined  continua- 
tion of  existence,  which  in  every  moment  bears  with  it  a  measure  of 
transientness,  of  the  future  as  of  the  past." — Herder,  Gott  ( Werke,  VIII. 
p.  140).  "  In  so  far  as  the  I  is  eternal,  it  has  no  duration  at  all.  For 
duration  is  thinkable  only  in  relation  to  objects.  We  speak  of  an  eternity 
[sempiternity]  of  duration  (aeviternitas)  i.  e.  of  an  existence  in  aU  time, 
but  etei'nity  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word  (ceternitas)  is  Being  in  no  time." 
Schelling,  Vom  Ich,  §  15.  Cognate  to,  or  rather  identi<^.al  with,  these 
speculations,  is  the  theory  advocated  b}'-  Mr.  Maurice  ( Theolog)'ialEssai/s, 
p.  422  sqq.),  "that  eternity  is  not  a  lengthening  out  or  continuatidls^jf 
time;  that  they  are  generically  different." 


Note  XVII.,  p.  101. 

In  the  acute  and  decisive  criticism  of  Schelling  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
tliis  objection  is  urged  with  great  effect.  "  We  cannot,  at  the  same 
moment,  be  in  the  intellectual  intuition  and  in  common  consciousness; 
we  must  therefore  be  able  to  connect  them  bv  an  act  of  memorv  —  of 
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recollection.  But  how  can  there  be  a  n  iiirinhrauce  of  the  Absolute  nnd  its 
Intuition?  As  out  of  time,  and  space,  and  relation,  and  difference,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Absolute  cannot  be  construed  to  the  understanding;.  But 
as  remembrance  is  only  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  understand- 
in^;,  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  rcmeml)er  anythinf?  anterior  to  the 
moment  when  we  awaken  into  consciousness;  and  the  chiirvoyaurc  of  the 
Absolute,  even  grantin}?  its  reality,  is  thus,  after  the  crisis,  as  if  it  had 
never  been." — Discussions,  p.  23. 

Note  XVIII.,  p.  101. 

See  Augustine,  In  Joann.  Krnng.  Tract.  XXXVIII.  10.  "  Thiidv  of  Clod, 
you  will  find  a  present  (an  Is)  in  which  the  past  and  future  cannut  be.  In 
order,  tlierefore,  that  you  also  may  he,  transcend  time.  But  who  shall 
transcend  time  by  his  own  powers  ?  He  will  raise  you  to  it,  who  said  to 
the  Father,  "I  will  that  they  also  be  with  me  where  I  am."  This  precept  has 
found  great  favor  with  mystical  theologians.  Thus  Eckart,  in  a  scnnon 
published  among  those  of  Tauler,  says,  "  Nothing  hinders  the  soul  so 
much  in  its  knowledge  of  God  as  time  and  place.  Time  and  place  are 
parts,  and  God  is  one;  therefore,  if  our  soul  is  to  know  God,  it  must  know 
him  above  time  and  place."  ^  And  the  author  of  the  Thfolo(jia  Germanira, 
c.  7 :  "  If  the  soul  shall  see  with  the  right  eye  into  eternity,  then  the  left 
eye  must  close  itself  and  refrain  from  working,  and  be  as  though  it  were 
dead.  For  if  the  left  eye  bo  I'ultilling  its  office  towards  outward  things; 
that  is,  holding  converse  with  time  and  its  creatures;  then  must  the  right 
eye  be  hindered  in  its  working;  that  is,  in  its  contemplation."  2  So  too 
Swedenborg,  in  his  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  Divine  Providence,  §  48: 
"  What  is  infinite  in  itself  and  eternal  in  itself  is  divine,  can  1)c  seen,  and 
yet  cannot  be  seen  by  men:  it  can  be  seen  by  those  who  think  of  infinite 
not  from  space,  and  of  eternal  not  from  time;  l<ut  cannot  be  seen  by  those 
who  think  of  infinite  and  eternal  from  space  and  timc."^  In  the  sarao 
spirit  sings  Angelus  Silosius : 

"Menpch,  wo  dii  doiiicii  (ioist  Rchwingst  Ubcr  Ort  und  Zeit, 
So  kainist  du  jedt-n  Blick  sein  in  der  Ewiykeit."  -t 

The  modern  CJcrinan  mysticism  is  in  this  respect  nowise  behind  the 
earlier.     Schclling  says  of  his  intuition  of  the  Absolute,  "The  pure  self- 

1  Ll/e  anil  Sermon x  of  Dr  John  Tuiilrr,  tnins]at«'d  by  Siisnnnn  Wiiikwcirth,  p.  VJO. 

2  Theoln^ia  Germanica,  tnuislated  by  Su.'^unnu  Wiiikw«)rth,  p.  2U. 
'•i  English  trannlution,  j).  27. 

*   CJurubinischer  \Vander.imunn.  I.  12.     t^nutcd  by  Struuss,  GUiubendehrt ,  II.  p.  73^. 
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posterior  to  or  coexistent  with  the  objects  of  intelligence,  since  God  is 
in  causality  prior  to  all  things;  hut  on  the  contrary  reality  and  the  formal 
essence  of  things  is  on  that  account  such,  because  as  such  it  exists  objec- 
tively in  the  Divine  Mind Since,  therefore,  the  Divine  Intelligence  is 

the  one  and  the  only  cause  of  things,  indeed  (as  Ave  have  shown)  as  much 
of  their  essence  as  of  their  existence.  He  Himself  ought  necessarily  to  differ 

from  them  as  much  in  respect  to  essence  as  to  existence And  yet 

the  Intelligence  of  God  is  the  cause  both  of  the  essence  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  our  intelligence;  therefore  the  Intelligence  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is 
conceived  to  constitute  the  divine  essence,  differs  from  our  intelligence,  in 
respect  alike  to  essence  and  to  existence."  ....  Compare  P.  I.  Prop.  32. 
Cor.  1,  2,  and  P.  II.  Prop.  ii.  Cor.,  where  Spinoza  maintains  that  God  is 
not  conscious  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  but  becomes  conscious  in  man ;  — 
a  conclusion  identical  Avith  that  of  the  extreme  Hegelian  school,  and,  in- 
deed, substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Hegel  himself.  See  above,  Lec- 
ture I,  notes  29,  32. 

Note  XXIH.,  p.  104. 

Anselm,  Monolog.  c.  66.  "Without  doubt,  in  all  investigations  into  the 
essential  being  of  the  Creator,  the  deeper  knowledge  is  reached,  the  greater 
the  likeness  to  Him  of  the  created  thing,  by  which  the  investigation  is 

made INIanifestly,  therefore,  as  the  rational  mind  alone  among  all 

created  things  can  rise  to  the  investigation  of  this  essential  being,  this  alone 
can  avail  to  the  discovery  of  it."  Compare  Aquinas,  Summa,  P.  I.  Qu. 
XXIX.  Art.  3.  "  Person  signifies  that  which  is  most  perfect  in  all  nature, 
or  a  subsistence  in  a  rational  nature.  Hence,  since  all  which  belongs  to 
perfection,  must  be  attributed  to  God  because  his  essence  contains  in  itself 
all  perfection,  —  it  is  fitting  that  this  name  i^erso?i,  be  used  of  God,  yet  not 
in  the  same  way  in  Avhich  it  is  used  of  creatures,  but  in  a  more  excellent 
way;  just  as  other  names  are  ascribed  to  God,  which  are  put  by  us  upon 
created  beings."  And  Jacobi,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  eloquent  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pantheism  of  his  own  day,  truly  observes,  "A  being  Avithout 
self-being  is  entirely  and  uniA-ersally  impossible.  But  a  self-being  Avithout 
consciousness,  and  again  a  consciousness  Avithout  self-consciousness,  Avith- 
out  substantiality  and  at  least  an  implied  personahty,  is  just  as  impossi- 
ble ;  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  but  empty  words.  And  so  God  is  not 
in  being.  He  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  Not-being,  if  He  is  not  a  Spirit : 
and  He  is  not  a  Spirit,  if  he  is  Avanting  in  the  fundamental  quality  of 
Spirit,  self-consciousness,  substantiality  and  personality."!    In  the  same 

1  Veber  etne  Weissagung  Lichtenberg's  ( Werke,  III.  p.  240).  Compare  also  the  Pref- 
ace to  Vol.  IV.  p.  xlv. 
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ppirit,  and  with  a  ju?t  rcoojrnition  of  llic  limit.^  of  liuman  iliouirlit,  M. 
Banliolmoss  t-ay.s,  "  He  who  refuses  to  take  some  traits  of  resemljlance 
from  tlic  moral  part  of  the  world  will  be  forced  to  take  them  from  the 
physical  part,  the  matheinaticai,  the  lo<;ical;  he  will  make  God  after  the 
ima;;c  of  the  material  world,  —  after  the  ima;,'e  of  a  geometrical  majmitudo 
or  arithmetical,  —  after  the  imajxe  of  a  lojjical  abstraction.  Always,  in  lift- 
ing? himself  to  the  Creator,  he  will  rest  upon  some  part  or  other  of  the  crea- 
tion." ^  To  the  same  effect,  a  distinj^riished  living  writer  of  our  own 
country  observes,  "  The  worshipper  carried  throuj^h  the  long  avenues  of 
columns  and  statues,  and  the  splendid  halls  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
EjTA'ptian  Thebes,  was  not  conducted  at  last  to  a  more  miserable  termina- 
tion, when  in  the  inner  shrine  he  found  one  of  the  lower  animals,  than  the 
follower  of  a  modem  philosopher,  when  conducted  throui^h  processes, 
laws,  and  developments,  to  a  divinity  who  has  less  of  separate  sensation, 
consciousness,  and  life,  than  the  veiy  brutes  which  Kyrypt  declared  to  be 
its  gods."  2 

XOTK  XXIV.,  p.  lO-l. 

Pens^es,  P.  I.  Art.  IV.  §  C>.  In  like  manner,  in  another  passage,  Pascal 
says,  "All  bodies,  the  firmament,  the  stars,  the  earth,  kingdoms,  —  are 
not  equal  to  the  most  insignificant  spirit;  for  such  a  spirit  knows  all  these, 
and  itself;  but  the  body,  nothing."^ 

The  following  spirited  translation  of  Jacobi*  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  occurs  in  the  second  of  his  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  just 
published.  The  entire  Lecture  from  which  it  is  taken  constitutes  a  forci- 
ble and  admirably  illustrated  argument  to  the  same  effect.  "Nature  con- 
rrals  Gf)d :  for  through  her  whole  domain  Nature  reveals  only  fate,  only 
an  indissoluble  chain  of  mere  efticient  causes  without  l)eginning  and  with- 
out end,  excluding,  with  equal  necessity,  both  providence  and  chance. 
An  independent  agency,  a  free  original  commencement,  within  her  sphere 
and  proceeding  from  her  powers,  is  al)solutcly  impossible.  Working 
without  will,  she  takes  counsel  neither  of  the  good  nor  of  the  beautiful; 
creating  nothing,  she  casts  off  ftom  her  dark  abyss  only  eternal  trans- 
formations of  herself,  unconsciously  and  without  an  end;  furthering  with 
the  same  ceaseless  industry  decline  and  increase,  death  and  life,  —  never 
producing  what  alone  isof  Ciod  and  what  supposes  lil)crty,  —  the  virtuous, 
the  immortal.  Man  rrv<iih  God :  for  Man  by  his  intelligence  rises  a>>ove 
nature,  and  in   virtue  of  this  intelligence  is  conscious  of  himself,  as  a 

1  Histoire  dfS  rlnrtrinrs  reUnifUsfi  df  la  Philofophif  Mo'tfrnr,  Introduction,  p.  xli. 

*  3IcCc»h,  Muhod  of  the  Divine  Govrmmrnt  p.  401  (4th  cditiou). 
8  Pfnae^f  1\  II.  Art  X.  ♦  1. 

*  Von  den  gUttlithtn  Dmgni  {\V-rW.U\    p   42') 
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power  not  only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable  of  re- 
sisting, conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  man  has  a  living  faith  in  this 
power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him,  so  has  he  a  belief  in  God; 
a  feeling,  an  experience  of  his  existence.  As  he  does  not  believe  in  this 
power,  so  does  he  not  believe  in  God :  he  sees,  he  experiences  naught  in 
existence  but  nature,  —  necessity,  —  fate." — Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics,   Am.  Edition,  p.  29. 

Note  XXV.,  p.  105. 

Descartes,  Discours  de  la  3Iethode,  P.  IV.,  Princijna,  P.  I.  §  7.  That  the 
Cartesian  cogito,  ergo  sum,  is  not  intended  as  a  syllogism,  in  Avhich  thought 
and  existence  are  two  distinct  attributes,  but  as  a  statement  of  the  fact, 
that  personal  existence  consists  in  consciousness,  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Essay  "  Sur  le  vrai  sens  du  cogito,  ergo  sum." 
The  same  view  has  been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Veitch,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  translation  of  the  Discours  de  la  Methode,  p.  xxii.  M.  Bartholmess 
{Histoire  des  doctrines  rdigieuses,  I.  p.  23)  happily  renders  ergo  by  c'est-a- 
dire.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  cogito  of  Descartes  is  not 
designed  to  express  the  phenomena  of  reflection  alone,  but  is  coextensive 
with  the  entire  consciousness.  This  is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Principia, 
P.  I.  §  9.  "By  the  word  cogitatio  1  understand  all  the  objects  of  our  con- 
sciousness. And  so  not  only  to  understand,  to  will,  to  imagine,  but  also  to 
perceive,  —  all  are  meant  by  cogiiare."  The  dictum,  thus  extended,  may 
perhaps  be  advantageously  modified  by  disengaging  the  essential  from  the 
accidental  features  of  consciousness ;  but  its  main  principle  remains  un- 
shaken ;  namely,  that  our  conception  of  real  existence,  as  distinguished 
from  appearance,  is  derived  from,  and  depends  upon,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  one  conscious  subject  and  the  several  objects  of  which  he  is 
conscious.  The  rejection  of  consciousness,  as  the  primary  constituent  of 
substantive  existence,  constitutes  Spinoza's  point  of  departure  from  the 
principles  of  Descartes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fundamental  error  of 
his  system.  Spinoza  in  fact  transfers  the  notion  of  substance,  which  is 
originally  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  personality,  and  has  no  posi- 
tive significance  out  of  that  consciousness,  to  the  absolute,  which  exists 
and  is  conceived  byitself,  —  an  object  to  whose  existence  consciousness 
bears  no  direct  testimony,  and  whose  conception  involves  a  self-contra- 
diction. 

Note  XXVI.,  p.  lO.j. 

"lam,  that  I  am.  This  decisive  utterance  establishes  all.  Its  echo  in 
the  human  soul  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  it.  What  makes  man  man,  i.  e.. 
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makes  him  the  imapc  of  God,  is  called  JRmson.    This  begins  with  the  — I 

am Reason  without  personality  is  non-entity,  the  like  nonintity 

with  that  original  cause,  —  which  is  All  and  not  One,  or  One  and  None, 
the  perfection  of  the  imperfect,  the  absolutely  Undetermined  — called 
God  by  those  who  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but  yet  shrink 
from  denying  Ilim  — with  the  lips."— Jacobi,  Von  den  (jOUlichai  Dimjen 
( Werke,  III.  p.  418). 


Note  XXVII.,  p.  106. 

For  notices  of  Schelling's  philosophy  in  this  respect,  sec  Bartholmess 
Jlistoire  des  doctrines  reliyieuscs,  II.  p.  116,  and  "NVillm,  Histoire  de  la  Philoso- 
phic Allenmnde,  III.  p.  318.  "  The  school  of  Schelling,"  says  M""*  dc  Stael, 
"  supposes  that  the  individual  perishes  in  us,  but  that  the  inward  qualities, 
which  we  possess,  reenter  into  the  grand  whole  of  the  eternal  creation. 
This  immortality  has  a  terrible  resemblance  to  death."  i  Schclling's  views 
on  this  point  arc  more  completely  developed  by  his  disciple  Blasche,  in  his 
Philosophische  TJnskrblirhkcitkhrf-,  especially  ^^  18,  Tj.'),  .%,  7'2.  The  tendency 
of  Hegel's  teaching  is  in  the  same  direction;  the  individual  being  with  him 
only  an  imperfect  and  insignificant  phase  of  the  universal :  -  and  a  personal 
immortality,  though  not  openly  denied,  seems  excluded  by  inference;  an 
inference  which  his  successors  have  not  hesitated  to  make.*^  Schleicr- 
macher  concludes  his  Second  Discourse  on  Religion  with  these  remarkable 
words:  "The  final  aim  of  a  religious  life  is  not  the  immortality,  which 

1  De  V  AlUmngne,  Tartie  III.  ch.  7. 

2  Phanomennlogie  ilrs  Giistfs,  Vorredc  (  Werke,  II.  p.  22). 

3  See  Miclielet,  Gesrhirhte  der  Utzten  Systcme  der  Philosophie,  II.  p.  0.3^^.  StrauKfl, 
In  his  Christliehe  Glaubenslehre,  §  lOG— 110.  gives  an  instructive  accniint  of  poine  of 
the  speculations  of  recent  German  writers  on  this  question  ;  his  own  commentary 
being  not  the  lea.*^!  significant  portion.  "  Thereby  indeed,"  he  says  "  the  Ego  makes 
known  it.s  will  to  carry  on  to  all  eternity  (i.  e.  not  to  take  a  step  out  from  its  own 
flnitencn.")  not  only  itj<  subjectivity  in  general,  t)ut  the  jmrticular  relation."*  of  tliis 
•ubjectivity."  And  again  :  "  Oidy  the  nature  nf  tlie  sperios  is  infinite  and  inex- 
haustible; that  of  the  indiviJual  can  be  only  finite."  His  Inquiry  concludtaj  with 
the  well-known  words,  "The  other  wiirld  is.  in  all  forms,  the  one  ftn-,  but  in  its 
form  ufl  the  world  to  come,  the  la.>it  foe,  which  sin-eulntive  criticism  lins  to  com- 
bat and  if  possible  to  overcome."  And  I-'eiicrliuch,  another  "  advanced  "  disciplo 
of  the  Hegelian  school,  hax  written  an  essoy  on  Deotli  an<l  Immortality,  A)r  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  a  belief  in  personal  annihilation  is  indispensable  to 
sound  morality  and  true  religion;  that  the  opjjosife  iKliif  in  connecteil  with  all 
that  is  "  Satanic"  and  "bestial;"  and  that  tempunil  death  is  but  an  Image  of  (iod, 
the  "great  objective  negation:  '  an<l  Unn  indicated  significantly,  in  another  work, 
the  philosophical  bosis  of  his  theory,  by  an  aphorism  the  direct  contradictory  to 
that  of  Descartes,  *'  CogltanB  nemo  mm.     Cogito,  ergo  omncjfi  num  homines." 
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many  wish  for  and  believe  in,  or  only  pretend  to  believe  in  ...  .  not  that 
beyond  time  or  rather  after  this  time,  but  yet  in  time,  but  the  immortality, 
which  we  can  have  hnmediate  in  this  temporal  life,  — and  which  is  a 
problem  in  the  solution  of  which  we  are  ever  employed.  In  the  midst  of 
the  finite  to  be  one  with  the  infinite,  and  be  eternal  in  every  instant,  —  that 
is  the  immortality  of  reli<?ion.-"  And  later,  in  his  ChristlicJie  Glaube,  §  158, 
while  admitting  that  the  belief  in  a  personal  immortality  follows  naturally 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  he  notwithstanding 
thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  those  who  reject  this  behef  on  panthe- 
istic principles :  "  For  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  alike  maintained, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  consciousness  of  God  makes  up  the  essential 
nature  of  every  life  which  in  the  higher  sense  is  self-conscious  or  rational, 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  that,  while  the  Spu-it  in  this  productivity  is 
essentially  immortal,  yet  the  individual  soul  is  only  a  transient  action  of 

this  productivity,  and  so  is  also  essentially  perishable With  such  a 

renunciation  of  the  continuation  of  personality,  would  a  supremacy  of  the 
consciousness  of  God  perfectly  agi-ee."  Mr.  Atkinson,  from  the  side  of 
materialism,  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion :  "  What  more  noble  and  glo- 
rious than  a  calm  and  joyful  indifference  about  self  and  the  future,  in 
merging  the  individual  in  the  general  good,  —  the  general  good  in  universal 
nature,"  i  And  M.  Comte  comes  forward  with  his  substitute  of  "  subjec- 
tive immortality/'  i.  e.,  being  remembered  by  other  people,  as  a  far  nobler 
and  tnier  conception  of  a  future  life  than  that  held  by  theologians.^  But 
the  most  systematic  and  thoroughgoing  exponent  of  this  philosophy  is 
Schopenhauer.  With  him,  the  species  is  the  exhibition  in  time  of  the  idea 
or  real  being,  of  which  the  individual  is  but  the  finite  and  transient  expres- 
sion.3  In  the  same  sense  in  which  the  individual  was  generated  from 
nothing,  he  returns  to  nothing  by  death .4  To  desire  a  personal  immor- 
tality is  to  desire  to  perpetuate  an  error  to  infinity;  for  individual  existence 
is  the  en-or  from  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  life  to  extricate  ourselves.^ 
Judaism,  which  teaches  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  consistently'^  asserts  that 
death  is  annihilation;  while  Christianity  has  borrowed  its  belief  in  immor- 
tality from  India,  and  inconsistently  engrafted  it  on  a  Jewish  stem.6  The 
true  doctrine  however  is  not  to  be  found  in  these,  but  in  the  Indian  Vedas, 
whose  superior  wisdom  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  their  authors, 

1  Letters  on  the  Laivs  of  Man''s  Nature  and  Development,  p.  189. 

2  CutcrMsme  Posit iviste,  p.  169. 

3  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  II.  p.  484,  487,511. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  482,  498. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  494. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  489,  617. 
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livin;,'  nearer,  In  point  of  time,  to  the  orijrin  of  the  human  nur.  «.)iu|ire- 
hended  more  eleiirly  iind  profoundly  the  true  nature  of  thin-^'s.i  As  u  relief 
from  this  desohiting  pantheism,  it  is  ivfresliing  to  turn  to  the  opposite 
lan-,nia<re  of  Neander.  "  Man  could  not  Income  conscious  of  Clod  iw  his 
God,  if  ho  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for 
eternity,  an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  (Jod;  and  thereby  far  above 
all  natural  and  iwrishablc  beinj^s,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of  the  species, 
not  the  individual.2 


NoTi:  XXVm.,  p.  lOr.. 

We  have  pre-'^t  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  strani^c  manner  of  some 
men,  who  are  ever  vexin*::  themselves  with  the  discussion  of  ill-conceived 
matters.  They  seek  for  that  which  they  know,  and  know  not  that  for 
which  thev  seek."— Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais,  L.  II.  Ch.  21.  ^  11. 


Note  XXIX.,  p.  lOr,. 

See  the  acute  criticism  of  the  Kantian  distinction  1)ctwocn  ihiuga  and 
phenomena,  by  M.  Willm,  in  his  Ilistuire  (k  hi  Philosoiihie  Alkmnude,  Vol.  I. 
p.  177.  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  admit,  that  what  interposes  between  the 
objects  and  the  reason  alters  and  falsifies,  so  to  say,  the  view  of  the 
objects;  and  it  may  be  that  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  at  the  same  time  the 
laws  of  thin;;s  as  they  arc.  Ile-rel  has  justly  said,  that  it  were  quite  pos- 
sible,  that  after  havin<;  penetrated  behind  the  scene,  which  is  open  liefore 
us,  we  should  find  nothing  there;  we  may  add,  that  it  is  possible,  that 
this  veil  — which  seems  to  cover  the  picture,  and  which  we  arc  strivinj; 
to  lift— may  be  the  picture  itself."  Kant  unquestionably  went  too  far, 
in  as.scrtinj^  that  thin-^s  iu  themselves  are  not  as  they  appear  to  our  facul- 
ties :  the  utmost  that  Ids  premises  could  warrant  him  in  asserting  i.**,  that 
we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  so  or  not.  And  even  this  degree  of  skep- 
ticism, though  tenable  as  far  as  external  objects  are  concerned,  cannot 
legitimately  be  extended  to  the  jwrsonal  self.  I  exist  Jis  I  am  conscious 
of  existing;  and  this  con.scious  self  is  it.'^elf  the  Viug  an  m'rh,  the  standanl 
by  which  all  representations  of  personality  nuist  be  judged,  anil  from 
which  our  notion  of  reality,  a.s  distinguislu-d  from  appearance,  is  originally 
derived.  To  this  extent  .laeobi's  criticism  of  Kant  is  just  and  de<isive. 
"  All  our  philosophizing  is  a  struggle  to  pet  behind  the  form  of  the  thing; 
i.  e.,  to  get  to  the  thing  Itacll ;   but  how  is  this  possible,  since  then  we 

1  IbuL,  p.  487.  2  Life  of  Jnui  Chriit,  p,  899.  (Bohn'8  edition.) 
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must  get  behind  ourselves,  behind  all  nature,  —  things,  behind  their 
origin?"! 

Note  XXX.,  p.  108. 

The  Intellectual  Intuition  of  Schelling  has  been  noticed  above.  See 
notes  1(5,  17,  18,  pp.  77  sqq.  The  method  of  Hegel,  in  its  aim  identical 
with  that  of  Schelling,  differs  fi'om  it  chiefly  in  making  thought,  instead 
of  intuition,  the  instrument  of  reaching  the  Absolute.  As  Schelling 
assumes  the  possibility  of  an  intuition  superior  to  time  and  difference,  so 
Hegel  postulates  the  existence  of  a  logical  process  emancipated  from  the 
laws  of  identity  and  contradiction.  The  Understanding  and  the  Reason 
are  placed  in  sharp  antagonism  to  each  other.  The  one  is  a  faculty  of 
finite  thinking,  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  thought :  the  other  is  a 
faculty  of  infinite  thinking,  to  which  those  laws  are  inapplicable.  Hence 
the  principles  of  Identity,  of  Contradiction,  and  of  Excluded  Middle  are 
declared  to  be  valid  merely  for  the  abstract  understanding,  fi-om  which 
reason  is  distinguished  by  the  principle  of  the  Identity  of  Contradictories. ^ 
But  this  assertion,  indispensable  as  it  is  to  Hegel's  system,  involves  more 
consequences  than  the  author  himself  would  be  willing  to  admit.  The 
important  admission,  that  an  infinite  object  of  thought  can  onlj^  be 
apprehended  by  an  infinite  act  of  thinking,  involves  the  conclusion,  that 
the  understanding  and  the  reason  have  no  common  ground  on  which 
either  can  make  itself  intelligible  to  the  other;  for  the  very  principles 
which  to  the  one  are  a  criterion  of  truth,  are  to  the  other  an  evidence 
of  falsehood.  MoreoA^er,  the  philosophy  which  regards  the  union  of  con- 
tradictories as  essential  to  the  conceptions  of  the  reason,  is  bound  in  con- 
sistency to  extend  the  same  condition  to  its  judgments  and  deductions; 
for  whatever  is  one-sided  and  partial  in  the  analysis  of  a  notion,  must  be 
equally  so  in  those  more  complex  forms  of  thought  into  which  notions 
enter.  The  logic  of  the  understanding  must  be  banished  entirely,  or  not 
at  all.  Hence  the  philosopher  may  neither  defend  his  own  system,  nor 
refute  his  adversary,  by  arguments  reducible  to  the  ordinary  logical  forms; 
for  these  forms  rest  on  the  very  laws  of  thought  which  the  higher  philos- 
ophy is  supposed  to  repudiate.    Hegel's  own  polemic  is  thus  self-con- 

1  Utber  das  Unternehmen  des  Krittcismus,  ( Werke  III.  p.  176). 

2  See  Lngik,  B.  II.  c.  2;  Encyklopddie,  §  28,  115,  119,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
Werke,  XV.  p.  598.  See  also  his  attempt  to  rescue  speculative  philosophy  from 
the  assauhs  of  skepticism,  Werke,  XIV.  p.  511,  512.  He  charges  the  skeptic  with 
first  making  reason  finite,  in  order  to  overthrow  it  by  the  principles  of  finite 
thought.  The  defence  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  "The  laws  of. thought  are 
against  me;  but  I  refuse  to  be  bound  by  their  authority." 
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dcmned;  and  his  attempted  refutation  of  the  older  nietaphysirians,  is  a 
viitual  acknowlcdf^iuont  of  the  validity  of  their  fundamental  principles. 
If  the  so-ealleil  liilinite  thinkinj;  is  a  i)roee.ss  of  thou^;ht  at  all,  it  must  be 
a  process  entirely  siii  (jcntris,  isolated  and  unapproachable,  as  incapable  as 
the  intuition  of  Schellinj;  of  beinj^r  expressed  in  ordinary  lan^^uajxe,  or 
compared,  even  in  antiiijonism,  with  the  processes  of  ordinary  reason- 
ing. The  very  attempt  to  expound  it  thus,  necessarily  jxistulates  its  own 
failure. 

liut  this  j^rcat  thinker  has  rendered  one  invalua])lc  senicc  to  philos- 
ophy, lie  has  shown  clearly  what  arc  the  only  conditions  under  which  a 
philosophy  of  tlic  Absolute  could  be  realized;  and  his  attempt  has  done 
much  to  facilitate  the  conclusion,  to  which  philosophy  must  finally  come, 
that  the  Absolute  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought.  If  such  a  phi- 
losophy were  possible  at  all,  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  And  Hegel's  failure  points  to  one  inevitable  moral.  All  the  alcove 
inconsistency  and  division  of  the  human  mind  against  itself,  might  be 
avoided  by  acknowledging  the  supreme  authority  of  the  laws  of  thought 
over  all  human  speculation;  and  by  recognizing  the  consequent  distinc- 
tion between  positive  and  negative  thinking,  — between  the  lawful  exer- 
cise of  the  reason  within  its  own  province,  and  its  abortive  efforts  to  pass 
beyond  it.  But  such  an  acknowledgment  amounts  to  a  confession  that 
thought  and  being  arc  not  identical,  and  that  reason  itself  requires  us  to 
believe  in  truths  that  are  beyond  reason.  And  to  this  conclusion  specu- 
lative philosophy  itself  leads  us,  if  in  no  other  way,  at  lea-t  by  the  whole- 
bome  waniing  of  its  o\va.  pretensions  and  failures. 

Note  XXXI.,  p.  108. 

Tertullian,  De  Came  Christi,c.5.  "The  Son  of  God  was  born;  that 
awakens  no  shame,  precisely  because  it  is  shameful ;  and  the  Son  of  God 
died;  it  is  thoroughly  credible,  because  it  is  absunl;  lie  was  burieil  and 
then  rose  again;  it  is  certain,  because  it  is  impossible." 

NoTi:  XXXII.,  p.  110. 
Sec  above,  Lecture  II.,  note  37. 

NoTi:  XXXIII.,  p.  11.3. 

Hooker,  JC.  P.  B.  I.  cli.  ii.  §  '2.  Compare  the  words  of  Jacobi,  An 
Fuhti  (  Wirhf,  HI.,  p.  7).  "A  God,  who  could  be  known,  were  no  God 
at  all." 

25* 
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LECTURE    IV. 

Note  I.,  p.  114. 

Thus  Wegscheider,  after  expressly  admitting?  (Lisfit.  Theol.  §  52)  that 
the  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  finite,  and  that  its  idea  can 
only  be  represented  by  analogy  and  symliol,  proceeds  to  assert,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  that  the  attributes  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
do  not  truly  represent  the  internal  nature  of  God  (§69);  that  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead  is  manifestly  i-epugnant  to  reason,  and  that  the 
mfinite  God  cannot  assume  the  nature  of  finite  man  (§  92);  that  the  fall 
of  man  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes  (§  117);  that  repentance 
is  the  only  mode  of  expiating  sin  reconcilable  with  the  moral  nature  of 
God  (§  138);  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mtercession  is  repugnant  to  the 
divine  nature  (§  143). 

By  a  somewhat  similar  inconsistency,  Mr.  Newman,  while  fully  acknowl- 
edging that  Ave  cannot  have  any  perfect  knowledge  of  an  infinite  mind, 
and  that  infinity  itself  is  but  a  negative  idea,  yet  thinks  it  necessarj'-  to 
regard  the  soul  as  a  separate  organ  of  specific  information,  by  which  we 
are  in  contact  with  the  infinite;  and  dogmatizes  concerning  the  similarity 
of  divine  and  human  attributes,  in  a  manner  which  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  can  justify.  (See  The  Soul,  pp.  1,  3,  34,  54,  58.)  He  com- 
pares the  infinite  to  the  "  illimitable  haziness  "  which  bounds  the  sphere 
of  distinct  vision.  The  analog}^  Avould  be  serviceable  to  his  argument,  if 
we  possessed  two  sets  of  eyes,  one  for  clearness  and  one  for  haziness;  one 
to  be  limited,  and  the  other  to  discern  the  limitation.  The  hypothesis  of 
a  separate  faculty  of  consciousness,  whether  called  soul,  reason,  or  intel- 
lectual intuition,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  infinite,  is  only  needed  for 
those  philosophers  who  undertake  to  develop  a  complete  philosophy  of 
the  infinite  as  such.  But  the  success  of  the  various  attempts  in  this  prov- 
ince has  not  been  such  as  to  give  any  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  faculty. 

Note  II.,  p.  115. 
See  above.  Lecture  I.,  note  3. 

Note  III.,  p.  115. 

See  Mr.  Rose's  remarks  on  the  reaction  against  the  Wolfian  demonstra- 
tive method.     State  of  Pruttslantism  in  Gerinatiy,  p.  20G  (second  edition). 
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Note  IV.,  p.  lin. 

See  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfl,  p.  497.  cd.  Roscnkranz.  This 
admission,  rightly  understood,  need  not  be  considered  as  detractin;;  from 
the  vahie  of  tlie  speculative  arguments  as  auxiliaries.  All  that  is  con- 
tended for  is,  that  the  foundation  must  be  laid  elsewhere,  before  their 
assistance,  valuable  as  it  is,  can  be  made  available.  Thus  understood, 
this  view  coincides  with  that  expressed  l)y  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  the 
second  of  the  Juoclures  on  McUtphijsics,  shortly  to  be  published,  "  that 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  taken  by  themselves  (you  will  observe  the 
qualification,  taken  by  themselves),  so  far  from  warranting  any  infer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  a  God,  would,  on  the  contrary,  ground  even  an 
argument  to  his  negation,  —  that  the  study  of  the  external  world,  taken 
with  and  in  subordination  to  that  of  the  internal,  not  only  loses  its 
atheistic  tendency,  but,  under  such  subservience,  may  be  rendered  con- 
ducive to  the  great  conclusion,  from  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  woukl 
dissuade  us."  The  atheistic  tendency  is  perhaps  too  strongly  stated; 
as  the  same  phenomena  may  l)e  surveyed,  by  different  individuals,  in 
different  spirits  and  with  different  results;  but  the  main  position,  that 
the  belief  in  God  is  primarily  based  on  mental,  and  not  on  material 
phenomena,  accords  with  the  view  taken  in  the  text. 


Note  V.,  p.  IIG. 

Kant,  Kritik  der  r.  V.,  p.  188.  Compare  Hume,  Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Religion,  Part  V.  Kant's  argument  is  approved  by  Hegel, 
Phdosophie  der  Religion  (  Werke,  XII.  p.  37).  The  objection  which  it 
urges  is  of  no  value,  unless  we  admit  that  man  possesses  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  infinite,  as  such.  Otherwise  the  notion  of  power  indefinitely 
great,  which  the  phenomena  certainly  suggest,  is,  both  theoretically 
and  practicully,  undistinguishable  from  the  infinite  itself.  This  has 
been  well  remarked  by  a  recent  ^^Titer.  See  Selections  fwm  the  Corre- 
spondence of  R.  E.  II.  Grey  son,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  5.!K). 


Note  VI.,  p.  110. 

.Towctt,  Epistles  nf  St.  Paul,  Vol.  II.  j).  lOt).  Professor  Jowctt  consitlers 
the  comparison  between  the  works  of  nature  and  those  of  art  as  not 
merely  inadequate,  but  positively  erroneous.  He  says,  "  As  certainly 
as  the  man  who  found  a  watch  or  piece  of  mechanism  on  the  sea- 
shore  would  conclude,   '  here   are   murks   of  design,  iudiculious  of  au 
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intelligent  artist,'  so  certainly,  if  ho  came  across  the  meanest  or  the 
highest  of  the  works  of  nature,  would  he  infer,  '  this  was  not  made  by 
man,  nor  by  any  human  art  and  skill.'  He  sees  at  first  sight  that  the  sea- 
weed beneath  his  feet  is  something  different  in  kind  from  the  productions 
of  man."  ^t  But  surely  the  force  of  the  teleological  argument  does  not 
turn  upon  the  similarity  of  the  objects,  but  upon  their  analogy.  The 
point  of  comparison  is,  that  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  art,  there  is  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which  indicates  an 
intelligent  author.  And  such  an  adaptation  may  exist  in  an  organized 
body,  no  less  than  in  a  machine,  notwithstanding  numerous  differences 
in  the  details  of  their  stmcture.  The  evidence  of  this  general  analogy 
is  in  nowise  weakened  by  Professor  Jowett's  special  exceptions. 

Note  YIL,  p.  116. 

"When  the  spiritual  man  (as  such)  cannot  judge,  the  question  is 
removed  into  a  totally  different  court  from  that  of  the  Soul,  the  court 
of  the  critical  understanding.  .  .The  processes  of  thought  have  nothing 
to  quicken  the  conscience  or  affect  the  soul."  F.  W.  Newman,  The 
Sdul,  p.  245  (second  edition). —  Yet  he  allows  in  another  place  (not  quite 
consistently)  that  "  pure  intellectual  error,  depending  on  causes  wholly 
unmoral,  may  and  does  perpetuate  moral  illusions,  which  are  of  the 
deepest  injury  to  spiritual  life."  p.  169.  Similar  in  principle,  though 
not  pushed  to  the  same  extreme  consequences,  is  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Morell,  who  says,  "Reason  up  to  a  God,  and  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  hypostatize  and  deify  the  final  pi'oduct  of  your  own  faculties ;  but 
admit  the  reality  of  an  intellectual  intuition  (as  the  mass  of  mankind 
A-irtually  do),  and  the  absolute  stands  before  us  in  all  its  living  reality."  2 
This  distinction  he  carries  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "to  speak  of  logic, 
as  such,  being  inspired,  is  a  sheer  absurdity ; "  because  "  the  process 
either  of  defining  or  of  reasoning  requires  simply  the  employment  of 
the  formal  laws  of  thought,  the  accuracj'  of  which  can  be  in  no  way 
affected  by  any  amount  of  inspiration  whatever : "  3  and  in  another  pas- 
sage he  maintains,  to  the  same  effect,  that  "  the  essejitial  elements  of 
religion  in  general,  as  of  Christianity  in  particular,  appertain  strictly 

1  This  argument  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Hume,  Dialogues  con- 
cerning Natural  Religion,  Part  II.  "  If  we  see  a  house,  we  conclude,  with  the  great- 
est certainty,  that  it  had  an  arcliitect  or  builder  .  .  .  But  surely  you  will  not 
aflTirm  that  tlie  universe  bears  sucl]  a  resemblance  to  a  house,  that  we  can  with  the 
same  certainty  infer  a  similar  cause." 

2  riiilosophy  of  Religion^  p.  39. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  173, 174. 
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to  the  intuitional  portion  of  our  nature,  and  may  be  realized  in  all 
their  varied  inthience  without  the  coiiporation  of  any  purely  reflective 
l)roces5!es."  i  Here  he  apparently  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  intuitive 
and  reflective  faculties  invariably  act  in  conjunction;  that  both  are 
equally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  consciousness  as  such;  and  that 
loprieal  forms  are  never  called  into  t)peration,  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  matter  on  which  they  are  exercised. 


Note  VIII.,  p.  119. 

In  acknowledging  Expiation  as  well  as  Prayer  to  bo  prompted  by 
the  natural  feelings  of  men,  I  have  no  intention  of  controverting  the 
opinion,  so  ably  maintained  by .  Archbishop  Magec  and  Mr.  Faber,  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  actual  rite  of  sacrifice.  Tluit  the  religious 
instincts  of  men  should  indicate  the  need  of  supplication  and  expiation, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  belief  that  the  particular  mode  of  both 
may  have  been  first  taught  by  a  primitive  revelation.  That  religion, 
in  both  its  constituent  elements,  was  communicated  to  the  parents  of 
the  human  race  by  positive  revelation,  seems  the  most  natural  inference 
from  the  Mosaic  narrative.'-  Yet  we  may  admit  that  the  positive  institu- 
tion must  from  the  first  have  been  adapted  to  some  corresponding  instinct 
of  human  nature;  without  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  account 
for  its  continuance  and  universal  dilfusion,  as  well  as  for  its  various 
corruptions.  We  may  thus  combine  the  view  of  Archbishop  Magec  with 
that  exhibited  by  Dr.  Thomson.     Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  30,  48. 


Note  IX.,  p.  121, 

That  the  mere  feeling  of  dependence  by  itself  is  not  necessarily  religion, 
is  shown  by  Ilegel,  Philosophie  tUr  lUligion  (  Werfce  XII.  p.  173).  Speak- 
ing of  the  Roman  worship  of  evil  influences,  Angerona,  Fames,  Robigo, 
etc.,  he  rightly  remarks  that  in  such  representations  all  conception  of 
Deity  is  lost,  though  the  feeling  of  fear  and  dependence  remains.  To  the 
same  effect  is  his  sarcastic  remark  that,  according  to  Schleiermacher's 
theory,  the  dog  is  the  best  Christian.''    Mr.  Parker  {Disc-nursf  of  lliliyion, 

1  Philosophy  of  Relisp'on,  p.  193. 

2  Even  Mr.  Davison,  wlio  contontls  for  the  liuman  oripin  of  the  patriarchal 
pacriUccH,  wliich  lie  rt'pards  as  nitnly  «iicliari>tic  and  ponilcntiary,  rxpressly 
admits  tlio  divine  appoiiitiiHiit  of  ixpiatory  offcriugs.  Sfc  bid  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Vrimilivf  iuirrifxre  (  lirtnains,  p.  121). 

3  Sec  Rosenkranz,  Hegers  Ubtn,  p.  3W. 
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Ch.  1.)  a^ees  with  Schleiermacher  in  resolving  the  religious  sentiment 
into  a  mere  sense  of  dependence ;  though  he  admits  that  this  sentiment 
does  not,  itself,  disclose  the  character  of  the  object  on  which  it  depends. 
Referred  to  this  principle  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  religious  wor- 
ship as  a  moral  duty. 

Note  X.,  p.  121. 

See  Kant,  Metaphysik  dei'  Sitten,  Abschn.  II.  (pp.  61,  71.  ed.  Rosen- 
kranz.)  His  theor}'  has  been  combated  by  Julius  Miiller,  Christliche 
Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  B.  I.  c.  2.  Compare  also  Hooker,  E.  P.  I.  ix,  2. 
Some  excellent  remarks  to  the  same  effect  will  be  found  in  McCosh's 
Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  p.  298  (fourth  edition),  and  in  Barthol- 
mess,   Histoire  des  doctrines  rdigieuses  de  la  philosophie  moderm,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

Note  XL,  p.  122. 

The  theory  which  regards  absolute  morality  as  based  on  the  immutable 
nature  of  God,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  places  it  in  his  arbi- 
trary will.  The  latter  view,  which  was  maintained  by  Scotus,  Occam,  and 
others  among  the  schoolmen,  is  severely  criticized  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  section  III.,  and  by 
Miiller,  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  B.  I.  c.  3.  The  former  principle 
is  adopted  by  Cudworth  as  the  basis  of  his  treatise  on  Eternal  and  Im- 
mutable Morality.    See  B.  I.  c.  3.  B.  IV.  c.  4. 

Note  XII.,  p.  122. 

On  the  universality  of  expiatory  rites,  see  Magce  on  the  Atonement, 
note  V.  On  their  origin,  see  the  same  work,  notes  XLL,  XLYI.  to  LI., 
LIV.  to  LVIIL,  and  Mr.  Faber's  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Expiatory  Sac- 
rifice. 

Note  XIIL,  p.  123. 
Schleiermacher,  Christliche  Glaube,  §  4. 

Note  XIV.,  p.  124. 

Morcll,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  75.  Mr.  Blorell  here  goes  beyond  the 
theory  of  his  master,  Sclileiermacher.  Tlie  latter  ( Christliche  Glaube,  ^  4) 
admits  that  this  supposed  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  can  never  be 
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complcti'ly  attained  in  any  sinjjlc  act  of  conscionsncss,  hnt  is  poncrally 
siii;;rcstcil  by  the  whole.  Mr.  Morcll  sjjeaks  as  if  we  could  be  immeiliutely 
conscious  of  our  own  annihilation,  by  a  direct  intuition  of  the  infinite. 
Both  theories  are  inadequate  to  prove  the  intended  conclusion.  That  of 
Schleiermacher  virtually  amounts  to  a  confession  that  the  infinite  is  not  a 
positive  object  of  consciousness,  but  a  mere  negation  suggested  by  tho 
direct  presence  of  the  finite.  That  of  Mr.  Morell  saves  the  intuition  of 
the  infinite,  but  annihilates  itself;  for  if  in  any  act  of  consciousness  tho 
subject  becomes  absolutely  nothinj^,  the  consciousness  must  vanish  with 
it;  and  if  it  stops  at  any  point  short  of  nothing;,  the  object  is  not  infinite. 

XOTE  XV.,  p.  125. 

That  this  is  the  letritimatc  result  of  Schleicrmacher's  theory,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Christlirhr  GUtttlw,  ^  8,  in 
which  the  polytheistic  and  monotheistic  feelings  of  piety  are  compared 
together.  The  former,  he  says,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  sensil)le  rep- 
resentation of  Its  object,  in  which  there  is  contained  a  germ  of  multi- 
plicity; but  in  the  latter,  the  higher  consciousness  is  so  separated  from 
the  sensible,  that  the  pious  emotions  admit  of  no  greater  difference  than 
that  of  tho  elevating  or  depressing  tone  of  the  feeling.  This  seems  to 
imply  that,  in  Schleicrmacher's  opinion,  to  worship  a  God  of  many  attri- 
butes, is  equivalent  to  worshipping  a  plurality  of  Gods.  And  to  those 
philo<;ophers  who  make  the  Infinite  in  itself  a  direct  object  of  religious 
•worship,  this  identification  is  natural ;  for  a  God  of  many  attributes  can- 
not be  conceived  as  infinite,  and  therefore  in  one  sense  partakes  of  the 
limited  divinity  of  Polytheism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  God  of  no 
attributes  is  no  God  at  all;  and  the  so-called  monotheistic  piety  is  nothing 
but  an  abortive  attempt  at  mystical  self-annihilation.  Some  acute  stric- 
tures on  Schleicrmacher's  theory  from  this  point  of  view  will  be  found  in 
Drobisch,  Gruudldmn  der  Belif/iunsjjhi'losophic,  p.  81. 

Note  XVI.,  p.  120. 

Schleiermacher  himself  admits  (Chri'stUrhr  OJauhe,  ^  :13)  that  the  theory 
of  absolute  dependence  is  incompatible  with  tho  Ixjlief  that  God  can  be 
moved  by  any  human  action.  Ho  endeavors,  liowever,  to  reconcile, 
this  admission  with  the  duty  of  prayer,  by  maintaining  (^  1 17)  that  the 
true  Christian  will  pray  for  nothing  btit  that  which  it  comes  within  God's 
absolute  purpose  to  gi-ant.  This  implies  something  like  omniscience  in 
the  true  Christian,  and  something  like  liypocrisy  in  every  act  of  prayer. 
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Note  XVIL,  p.  126. 

Schleiermaclier  {Chr.  Glanhe,  §  49)  attempts,  not  verj^  successfully,  to 
meet  this  objection,  by  maintaining  that  even  our  free  acts  ai'e  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  God.  This  is  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  true  as  an  article 
of  faith,  not  as  a  theory  of  philosophy :  it  may  be  believed,  but  cannot  be 
conceived,  nor  represented  in  any  act  of  human  consciousness.  The 
apparent  contradiction  implied  in  the  coexistence  of  an  infinite  and  a 
finite,  will  remain  unsolved;  and  is  most  glaring  in  the  theories  of  those 
philosophers,  who,  like  Schleiermacher  (§  54),  maintain  that  God  actually 
does  all  that  he  can  do.  The  only  solution  is  to  confess  that  we  have  no 
true  conception  of  the  infinite  at  all.  Schleiermacher  himself  is  unable  to 
avoid  the  logical  consequence  of  his  position.  He  admits  (§  80)  that  God's 
omnipotence  is  limited  if  we  do  not  allow  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin; 
though  he  endeavors  to  soften  this  monstrous  admission  by  taking  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  that  God  is  also  the  author  of  grace. 

Note  XVIII.,  p.  128. 

De  Augment! s  Scientiarum,  L.  III.  c.  1.  Compare  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Ad  Autolycum,  I.  5.  "As  the  soul  in  the  human  body  is  not  seen,  being 
invisible  to  men,  but  is  made  known  through  the  movement  of  the  body, 
so  God  cannot  be  seen  by  human  and  bodily  eyes,  but  is  discovered  to 
human  intelligence  by  His  providence  and  His  works."  i  And  Athanasius, 
Contra  Gentes,  c.  3-5.  "  For  often  the  workman  is  recognized  in  his  works; 
as  they  say  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  that  the  symmetry  and  nice  propor- 
tions of  his  works  revealed  him  to  the  beholders,  even  when  he  was  not 
present  himself,  so  the  order  of  the  universe  necessarily  reveals  the  divine 
Creator,  though  He  is  invisible  to  mortal  eyes."  On  the  other  hand, 
Hegel,  Philosophie  der  Religion  ( Werke,  XII.  p.  395),  insists  on  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  God  as  He  is,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  The- 
ology. 

Note  XIX.,  p.  128. 

Justin.  Mart.  Apol  I.  c.  6.  "  Indeed,  Fathei',  and  God,  and  Lord,  and 
Master,  are  not  names,  but  only  appellatives,  derivatives  from  His  benefits 
and  His  works."—  Basil.  Adv.  Eunom.  I.  12.  "  As  to  the  conceit  of  having 
found  out  the  very  essential  being  of  God, —  what  arrogance  and  pride 

1  Compare  a  similar  argument  in  Bishop  Berkeley,  Minute  Philosopher^  Dial. 
IV.  (,  4. 
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docs  it  displixy!  ...  for  let  us  inquire  of  him,  by  what  method  ho  boasts 
of  hjivin<;  mndc  such  a  discovery?  i.s  it  from  the  common  conception? 
But  this  only  sugjrests  that  God  exists,  not  what  is  1 1  is  essence.'—  (Iregor. 
Nyssen.  Contr.  Eunom.  Orat.  XII.  "Thus-  also  of  the  maker  of  the 
world,  —  we  know  that  lie  is,  but  we  do  not  deny  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  his  bcinjj;." — Cyril.  Ilieros.  Catech.  VI.  2.  "Forwc  do  not 
point  out  what  (Jod  is;  but  we  candidly  confess  that  we  have  no  accurate 
knowled;;e  of  Ilim,  for  in  thinjrs  pertuininy:  to  God,  it  is  great  knowled;;c, 
to  confess  our  i^iorance." —  Pascal, Pc/iseis,  Partic  II.  Art.  III.  ^  5.  "  Wo 
know  that  there  is  an  infinite,  and  we  are  ij^norant  of  its  nature.  For 
e.xaraple,  we  know  that  it  is  false,  that  numbers  are  finite;  then  it  is  true 
that  there  is  an  infinite  in  numbers.  But  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  is 
false  that  it  is  even;  equally  so  that  it  is  uneven;  for,  in  addin;;  the  unit, 

it  does  not  chan<re  its  nature;  nevertheless  it  is  a  number We  may, 

then,  well  know  that  there  is  a  God,  without  knowin<:,  what  He  is."  The 
distinction  is  stronj^ly  repudiated  by  IIe;;el,  Wirkv,  XII.  p.  390.  Cf.  IX. 
p.  19.  XIV.  p.  21"J.  In  the  last  of  these  passajres,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  to  deny  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  ground  of  this  awful  charge  is  little  more  than  the  rep- 
etition of  an  observation  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  that  God  is  not  envi- 
ous, and  therefore  cannot  withliold  from  us  absolute  knowledge. 

NOTK  XX.,  p.  129. 

Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  128.  ed.  Montagu.  Compare  Dp  AiujmaUis, 
III.  2. 

Note  XXL,  p.  130. 

This  argument  is  excellently  drawn  out  in  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  forthcom- 
ing Ixjctures  on  Metaphysics,  Lecture  II.  So  Mr.  V.  W.  Newman  observes, 
acutely  and  tnily,  "  Nothing  l)ut  a  consciousness  of  active  originating 
Will  in  ourselves  suggests,  or  can  justify,  the  idea  of  a  mighty  Will  per- 
vading Nature;  and  to  merge  the  fornuT  in  the  latter,  is  to  sacrifice  the 
Premise  to  the  glory  of  the  Conclusion."  The  Soul,  p.  40  (second 
edition). 

NoTK  XXIL,  p.  130. 

Arist.  Mftnph.  1,  .'».  "  Xenophanes  was  the  first  .  .  .  who,  on  sun'cyinjf 
the  universe,  said  that  the  One  was  God."— Ci(M«ro,  Arad.  Qnast.  IV.  37. 
"Xenophanes  said  that  the  One  wa*  All,  and  that  that  w;is  not  change- 
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able,  and  was  God." — Apuleius,  Ascleputs  Hei'm.  Tn'meg.  c.  20.  "  For  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  Maker  of  all  majesty,  and  the  Father  or  Lord  of  all 
things  can  be  called  by  one  name,  though  that  were  made  up  of  many ; 
but  that  He  be  unnamed  or  rather  all-named,  since  indeed  he  is  One  and 
All,  so  that  necessarily,  cither  all  things  be  designated  by  his  name,  or 
He  himself  by  the  aames  of  all  things."— Lessing,  as  quoted  by  Jacobi, 
Werke,  IV.  p.  54.  "  The  orthodox  notions  of  the  Deity  are  no  more  for 
me;  I  cannot  enjoy  them,  —  One  and  All.  I  know  nothing  else." —  Schel- 
ling,  Bruno,  p.  18.5.  "  So  the  All  is  One,  the  One  is  All,  both  the  same, 
not  different." 

Note  XXHI.,  p.  132. 

Clemens  Alex.  iS/?-o??2ato,  V.  11.  "If  therefore  ....  we  should  in  some 
way  draw  nigh  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Omnipotent,  we  should  come  to 
know,  not  what  He  is,  but  what  He  is  not."  —  Augustin.  Enarr.  in  Psalm 
Ixxxv.  12.  "God  is  ineffable;  we  more  easily  say  what  He  is  not,  than 
what  He  is." —  Fichte,  Bestimmung  des  Menschm  ( Werke,  II.  p.  30.5).  "  Thou 
wiliest,  —  for  thou  wilt,  that  my  free  obedience  have  consequences  unto  all 
eternity ;  the  act  of  Thy  Will  I  do  not  apprehend,  and  only  know,  that  it  is 
not  Like  my  own." 

Note  XXIV.,  p.  132. 

The  distinction  between  speculative  and  regulative  knowledge  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant;  but  his  mode  of  applying  it  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  that  adopted  in  the  text.  According  to  Kant,  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  or  unconditioned  has  a  regulative,  but  not  a  speculative 
value :  it  cannot  be  positively  apprehended  by  act  of  thought;  but  it  serves 
to  give  unity  and  direction  to  the  lower  conceptions  of  the  understanding; 
indicating  the  point  to  which  they  tend,  though  they  never  actually  reach  it. 
But  the  regulative  character  thus  paradoxically  assigned,  not  to  thought, 
but  to  its  negation,  in  truth  belongs  to  the  finite  conceptions  as  actually 
apprehended,  not  to  any  unapprehended  idea  of  the  infinite  beyond  them. 
Every  object  of  positive  thought,  being  conceived  as  finite,  is  necessarily 
regarded  as  limited  by  something  beyond  itself;  though  this  something  is 
not  itself  actually  conceived.  The  true  purpose  of  this  manifest  incom- 
pleteness of  all  human  thought,  is  to  point  out  the  limits  which  we  cannot 
pass;  not,  as  Kant  maintains,  to  seduce  us  into  vain  attempts  to  pass 
them.  If  there  is  but  one  faculty  of  thought,  that  which  Kant  calls  the 
Understanding,  occupied  with  the  finite  only,  there  is  an  obvious  end  to  be 
answered    in    mailing   us   aware  of  its   limits,  and  w.irning  ns   that   the 
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bomularics  of  thoufrht  arc  not  those  of  existence.  But  if,  with  Kant,  we 
Uistinj^uish  the  I'lulerstandin;;  from  the  Reason,  and  attrihute  to  tlie  latter 
the  deUisions  neecssarily  urisini;  from  the  itlea  of  the  unconditioned,  we 
must  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  special  faculty  of  lies,  created  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  deceiving  those  who  trust  to  it.  In  the  philosophy  of  re- 
lij^ion,  the  true  rej^ulative  ideas,  which  are  intended  to  jruide  our  thou;!:hts, 
are  the  finite  forms  under  which  alone  we  can  thiidv  of  the  Infinite  God; 
though  these,  while  we  ciHiiIoy  them,  l)etray  their  own  speculative  insuf- 
ficiency and  the  limited  character  of  all  human  knowledge. 

Note  XXV.,  p.  132. 

"The  purport  of  these  remarks  is  only  this  ....  that,  in  the  further 
prop:ress  of  the  investigations,  the  question  cannot  be,  what  and  how  God 
is  constituted  in  Himself,  but  only  hoio  ice  have  to  think  of  Him  in  relation  to 
ourselres  and  the  whole  morally-nntHral  world.  For  by  our  faith  it  is  not  that 
the^)eing  of  God  is  theoretically  known,  but  only  His  existence,  in  the  special 
relation  to  the  moral  disiijn  of  llu  wtnhl,  is  renahd  for  its,  as  morally  constituted 
beings;  and  this  is  in  a  double  sense  a  purely  rchitive  knowled;;e,  first  by 
being  limited  to  a  determined  nature  of  the  subject  that  knows,  and  sec- 
ondly by  the  determined  relation  of  the  object  that  is  known.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  here  of  the  knowledge  of  tho 
essence,  the  quality  of  a  Being,  but  only  of  a  nearer  determination  of  tho 
idea  of  God,  as  tre  have  to  form  it,  from  our  point  of  view ;  in  other  words, 
we  are  to  think  of  God  only  In-  means  of  relations."  Drobisch,  Grundhhren 
dtr  Beli<jionsphilosojjhie,  p.  IS'J.  —  "The  Scripture  intimates  to  us  certain 
facts  concerning  the  Divine  Being:  but  conveying  them  to  us  by  the  me- 
dium of  language,  it  only  brings  them  before  us  darkly,  under  the  signs 
appropriate  to  the  thoughts  of  the  human  mind.  And  thouLth  this  kind  of 
knowledge  is  abundantly  instructive  to  us  in  point  of  sentiment  aiul 
action;  teaches  us,  that  is,  both  how  to  feel,  and  how  to  act,  towards  tJod; 
—  for  it  is  the  language  that  we  understand,  the  language  fonncd  by  our 
own  experience  and  practice;  —  it  is  altogether  inadc(|uate  in  point  of 
Science."  Hampden,  Bnmpton  Lectures,  p.  r>\  (second  e«litlon).  —  "  Wc 
should  rather  point  out  to  olijectors  that  what  Is  revealed  is  practical,  and 
not  speculative;  — that  what  the  Scriptures  are  concerned  with  Is.  not  tho 
philo>;ophy  of  the  Human  Mind  in  itself,  nor  yet  the  philoso|.hy  of  tho 
Divine  Nature  in  itself,  but  (that  whicli  is  properly  Ji>lii/ion)  the  relation 
and  connection  of  the  two  Beings;  — what  God  is  ^m/.s.- what  He  ha.s 
done  and  will  do  for  us,  — and  what  »/•<>  are  to  be  and  to  do.  in  regard  to 
Him."  Whately,  S/rmons,  p.  W  (third  edition).  — Compare  Berkeley, 
Minute  Philom^phr,  Dial.  VH.  h  II- 
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LECTURE    y. 

Note  I.,  p.  136. 
Analogy,  Part  I.  Ch.  YI. 


Note  II.,  p.  137. 

"  When  he  (the  Skeptic)  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to 
join  in  the  laugh  against  himself;  and  to  confess,  that  all  his  objections 
are  mere  amusement,  and  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  show  the 
whimsical  condition  of  mankind,  who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe; 
though  they  are  not  able,  b)^  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves concerning  the  foundation  of  these  operations,  or  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  raised  against  them."  Hume,  Essay  on  the  Academ- 
ical Philosophy,  Part  U. 


Note   III.,  p.  137. 

See  Plato,  Parmenides,  p.  129,  Philehus,  p.  14,  Sophistes,  p.  251,  Hepiiblic, 
VII.  p.  524.  The  mystery  is  insoluble,  because  thought  cannot  explain  its 
own  laws ;  for  the  laws  must  necessarily  be  assumed  in  the  act  of  explana- 
tion. Every  object  of  thought,  as  being  one  object,  and  one  out  of  many, 
all  being  related  to  a  common  consciousness,  must  contain  in  itself  a  com- 
mon and  a  distinctive  feature;  and  the  relation  between  these  two  consti- 
tutes that  very  diversity  in  unity,  without  which  no  thought  is  possible. 


Note  IV.,  p.  138. 

"  The  commence  between  soul  and  body  is  a  reciprocal  dependence  of  de- 
termination. Accordingly  we  ask  in  the  first  place,  how  is  such  a  commerce 
possible  between  a  thinking  being  and  a  body?  .  .  .  The  foundation  of 
the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  here:  The  soul  is  an  object  of  the  inward  sense, 

and  the  body  an  object  of  the  outward Now  by  no  reason  do  we 

come  to  understand,  how  that  Avhich  is  an  object  of  the  internal  sense,  is  to 
be  a  cause  of  that  which  is  an  object  of  the  outward."  Kant's  Vorlesungen 
uber  die  Metaphysik,  (1821),  p.  224. 
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Note  V.,  p.  130. 

"When  we  examine  the  idea  which  we  have  of  all  finite  minds,  we  see 
no  necessary  connection  between  their  volition  and  the  movement  of  any 
body  whatsoever;  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  there  is  none  at  all,  and 
can  be  n»ue."— Malcbranche,  Rcvharhe  de  Ut  Ve'rUe,  L.VI.  Part  II.  Ch.  3, 
"Man  is,  to  himself,  the  most  astonishinj;  object  of  nature;  for  he  cannot 
conceive  what  body  is,  and  still  less  what  is  spirit,  and  least  of  all  can  he 
conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  with  a  spirit.  That  is  the  acme  of  his 
ditliculties;  and  yet  that  is  his  own  being."— Pascal,  Ptiiaees,  Partie  I.  Art 
vi.  §  2G.  "  I  am,  to  be  sure,  compelled  to  believe,  — that  is,  to  act  as  if  I 
thought,  that  my  tongue,  my  hand,  my  foot,  can  be  put  in  motion  by  my 
will;  but  how  a  mere  breath,  a  pressure  of  the  intelligence  upon  itself, 
such  as  the  will  is,  can  be  the  principle  of  motion  in  the  heavy  earthly 
mass,  —  of  that  not  only  can  I  have  no  conception,  but  the  mere  assertion 
is,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  reflecting  intelligence,  nothing  but  sheer 
unintelligcnce." — Fichte,  Bestimmtouj  (hs  DLnsrhen,  (  WerkP,  II.  p.  2'JO.)  — 
Spinoza,  Ethicn,  III.  2,  denies  positively  that  such  commerce  can  take 
place.  "Neither  can  the  body  determine  the  mind  to  thought,  nor  the 
mind  the  body  to  motion,  or  to  quiet,  or  to  anything  else." 


Note  VI.,  p.  1.3f<. 

The  theor}'  of  Divine  Assistance  and  Occasional  Causes  was  partially 
hinted  at  by  Descartes,  and  more  completely  elaborated  by  his  followers, 
De  La  Forge  and  Malcbranche.  See  Descartes,  Principia,  L.  II.  §  3G.  De 
La  Forge,  Tniite  de  V esprit  de  Vhomme,  Ch.  XVI.  Malcbranche,  Recherche 
de  la  Ve'ritcf,  L.  VI.  P.  II.  Ch.  3;  EntreUcm  sur  la  Mdaphysiniw,  Fnt.  VII. 
Cf.  Hegel,  Gtschichtc  dcr  Phil.  ( Werhre,  XV.  p.  330.)  For  Leibnitz's  theory 
of  a  Preestablished  Harmony,  see  his  Sysieme  noinrini  de  la  Nature,  §  12  — 
\o,  Opera,  cd.  Erdmann,  p.  127;  Troisieine  Eclaircismmoit,  Ibid.  p.  131; 
The'odic^e,  §  Gl,  lUd.  p.  520,  A  brief  account  of  these  two  systems,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Physical  Influx,  which  is  rather  a  statement  of  the 
phenomenon,  than  a  theor}*  to  account  for  it,  is  given  by  F.uler,  L*ttrcs  a 
unc  Princesse  d' AUtmatjne,  Partie  II.  Lettre  14.  cd.  Coumot;  and  by  Krug, 
Philos.  Lexikon ;  Art.  Gemeiusrhafl  drr  Seek  vnd  des  Leibes.  The  hypotho 
sis,  that  the  commerce  of  soul  and  body  is  effected  by  means  of  a  Plnstic 
Nature  in  thesoid  itself,  is  suggested  by  Cudworth,  IntilUrtnal  Systnu,  U.  I. 
Ch.  III.  ^  37,  and  further  developed  by  Lcclcrc,  Bibliotheqne  Choisir.  11.  p. 
113,  who  supjio.scs  this  plastic  nature  to  be  an  intermediate  principle,  dis- 
tinct from  both  »;oul  and  bodv.     See  Mosheiuj's  note  in  Harrison's  edition 
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of  Cudworth,  "Vol.  1.  p.  248.  See  also  Leibnitz,  Sur  U  Principe  de  Vie, 
Opera,  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  429;  Laromiguiere,  Lemons  de  Philosophie,  P.  II. 
1.9. 

Note  VII.,  p.  139. 

These  two  analogies  between  our  natural  and  spiritual  knoAvledge  are 
adduced  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Gregory  of  N3'ssa,  Contra  Eunomium, 
Orat.  XII.  Of  the  soul,  and  its  relation  to  the  body,  he  says :...."  We 
live  in  ignorance  of  all  things,  of  ourselves  first  of  all,  and  then  of  all  other 
things.  For  who  is  there,  that  has  come  to  a  comprehension  of  his  own 
soul  ?  Who  has  a  knowledge  of  its  essence  ?  whether  it  is  material  or  im- 
material? Whether  purely  incorporeal,  or  whether  there  be  something 
corporeal  in  it?  how  it  comes  into  being,  how  it  is  regulated?  whence  it 
enters  the  body,  how  it  departs?"  etc.  {Opera,  Paris.  1615.  Vol,  II.  p. 
321.)  Of  body  as  distinguished  from  its  attributes,  he  says:  "For  if 
any  one  were  to  analyze,  into  its  component  parts,  what  appears  to  the 
senses,  and,  having  stripped  the  subject  of  all  its  attributes,  should  strive 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  is  in  itself,  I  do  not  see  what  would  be  left 
for  the  mind  to  contemplate  at  all.  For  once  take  away  color,  figure, 
weight,  size,  motion,  relativity,  each  one  of  which  is  not  of  itself  the 
body,  and  yet  all  of  them  belong  to  the  body,  — what  will  be  left  to  stand 
for  the  body  ?  Whoever,  therefore,  is  ignorant  of  himself,  how  is  he  to 
have  knowledge  of  things  above  himself?  "    Ibid.  p.  322. 


Note  VIII.,  p.  139. 

Essay  on  the  Academical  Philosophy,  (Philosophical  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p. 
182.) 


Note  IX.,  p.  140. 

The  difficulty  is  ingeniously  stated  by  Pascal,  Pens^es,  Partie  I.  Art  II. 
"  For  is  there  anything  more  absurd,  than  to  pretend,  that  in  dividing  ever 
a  space,  we  come  finally  to  such  a  division,  that  in  dividing  it  in  two,  each 
of  the  halves  remains  invisible,  and  without  any  extension?  I  would  ask 
those,  who  have  this  idea,  if  they  clearly  conceive  how  two  invisibles 
touch  each  other;  if  everywhere,  then  they  are  only  one  thing,  and  con- 
sequently the  two  together  are  indivisible;  and  if  not  everj'where,  then  it  is 
only  in  a  part  that  they  come  in  contact;  then  they  have  parts,  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  indivisible." 
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Note   X..  p.  1 1*2. 

Kant's  theory,  that  we  know  phenomena  only,  not  things  in  themselves, 
is  severely  criticized  by  Dr.  McCosh,  Method  of  the  Dicitte  GotHrnnient,  p. 
530  {4th  edition).  I  have  before  observed  that  Kant  has,  in  two  points  at 
least,  extended  his  doctrine  beyond  its  lej?:itimatc  place;  first,  in  maintain- 
ing that  our  knowlodfre  of  the  personal  self  is  equally  phenomenal  with 
that  of  external  objects;  and  secondly,  in  do^^matically  asscrtinj;  that  the 
thin-r  in  itself  </o<i  not  resemble  the  phenomenon  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
Against  the  first  of  these  statements  it  may  be  fairly  objected,  that  my 
personal  existence  is  identical  with  my  consciousness  of  that  existence; 
and  that  any  other  aspect  of  my  personality,  if  such  exists  in  relation  to 
any  other  intellij^ence,  is  in  this  case  the  phenomenon  to  which  my  per- 
sonal consciousness  furnishes  the  real  counterpart.  Against  the  second,  it 
may  be  objected,  that  if,  upon  Kant's  own  hypothesis,  we  are  never  di- 
rectly conscious  of  the  thing  in  itself,  we  have  no  ground  for  saying  that 
it  is  unlike,  any  more  than  that  it  is  like,  the  object  of  which  we  arc  con- 
scious ;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  the  probability  is  in 
favor  of  that  aspect  which  is  at  least  subjectively  true.  But  when  these 
deductions  are  made,  the  hypothesis  of  Kant,  in  its  fundamentid  position, 
remains  unshaken.  It  then  amounts  to  no  more  than  this;  that  we  can 
sec  things  only  as  our  faculties  present  them  to  us;  and  that  we  can  never 
l>e  sure  that  the  mode  of  operation  of  our  faculties  is  identical  with  that  of 
other  intelligences,  embodied  or  spiritual.  Within  these  limits,  the  theory 
more  nearly  resembles  a  truism  than  a  paradox,  and  contains  nothing 
that  can  be  regarded  as  formidable,  either  by  the  pliilosopher  or  by  the 
theologian. 

In  the  same  article,  Dr.  McCosh  criticizes  Sir  William  Hamilton's  cog- 
nate theory  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowh'dge.  With  the  highest  respect 
for  Dr.  McCosh's  philosophical  ability,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has 
mistaken  the  character  of  the  theory  which  he  censures,  and  that  the  ol)- 
jcction  which  he  urges  is  hardly  applicable.  He  attempts  to  avail  himself 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  own  theory  of  the  veracity  of  consciousness.  He 
asks,  "  Does  not  the  mind  in  sense-perception  hold  the  object  to  be  a  real 
object?"  Undout)tedly ;  but  reality  in  this  sense  is  iK>t  identical  with  ab- 
solute existence  unmodified  by  the  laws  of  the  iK'rcipicnt  mind.  Man  can 
N^  conceive  rcsality,  as  he  conceives  other  objects,  only  as  the  laws  of  his 
\^faculties  permit;  and  in  distinguishing  reality  from  appearance,  he  is  not 
drxjiiguishing  the  relatcil  from  the  unrelated,  lioth  appearance  and  re- 
ality nK'st  Ihj  given  in  consciousness,  to  be  apprehended  sit  all;  and  the 
distinctionSi  only  l>etween  some  modes  of  consciousness,  such  as  those  of 
a  dream,  which.are  rcgiinled  as  delusive,  and  others,  nn  in  a  waking  state, 
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■which  are  regarded  as  veracious.  But  consciousness,  whatever  may  be  its 
A'eracity,  can  tell  us  nothing  concerning  tlie  identity  of  its  objects  witli 
those  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 

Dr.  McCosh,  in  the  above  criticism,  also  classes  Professor  Ferrier  as  a 
representative  of  the  same  school  with  Kant  and  Hamilton.  This  classifi- 
cation is,  at  least,  questionable.  Professor  Ferrier's  system  more  nearly 
approaches  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  than  to  that  of  the  Relative. 
lie  himself  distinctly  announces  that  he  undertakes  "to  lay  down  the 
laws,  not  only  of  our  thinking  and  knowing,  but  of  all  possible  thinking 
and  knowing."  i  Such  an  undertaking,  whether  it  be  successful  or  not, 
is,  in  its  conception,  the  very  opposite  of  the  system  which  maintains  that 
our  knowledge  is  relative  to  our  faculties. 

XoTE  XL,  p.  143. 
See  above.  Lecture  IV.  note  25. 

Note  XII.,  p.  143. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  other  mysteries,  where,  for  well  regulated  minds, 
there  is  always  to  be  found  an  explanation,  sufficient  for  faith,  but  never 
as  much  as  is  necessary  for  comprehension.  The  what  it  is  (rl  eVrt) 
is  sufficient  for  us;  but  the  how  (ttus)  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and 
is  not  at  all  necessary  for  us." — Leibnitz,  Theodicee,  Discours  de  la  con- 
formity de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  §  56. 

Note  XIIL,  p.  144. 

"It  is  plain,  that,  in  any  communication  from  an  Infinite  Being  to 
creatures  of  finite  capacities,  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  Either  the 
former  must  raise  the  latter  almost  to  His  own  level;  or  else  He  must  suit 
the  form  of  His  communication  to  their  powers  of  apprehension.  ....  If  we 
turn  to  Scripture,  however,  we  shall  see  how  this  matter  is  decided.  In 
God's  dealings  with  men  we  find  '  wrath,'  'jealousy,'  *  repentance,'  and 
other  affections,  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being.  He  is  described  as  '  sitting 
on  a  throne; '  His  '  eyes  '  are  said  '  to  behold  the  children  of  men; '  not 
to  mention  other  instances,  which  must  suggest  themselves  to  every  one, 
in  which  God  condescends  to  convey  to  us,  not  the  very  reality  indeed,  but 
something  as  near  the  reality  as  He  sees  it  expedient  for  us  to  know." 
Professor  Lee,  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  63, 61  (second  edition). 

1  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  p.  55. 
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Note  XIV.,  p.  lit'.. 

Plato,  Sophistes,  p.  242.  "  But  our  Elentic  sect,  from  Xcnophnnes,  and 
yet  earlier,  j;o  throuj;h  with  their  views,  as  if  what  wc  cull  all  were  in 
reality  only  one."  —  Sextu.s  Empiricus,  Pfjnh.  Ift/p.  I.  22.'5.  "  Xenophanes 
laid  down  the  doctrine  ....  that  the  All  was  One."  —  Arist.  Mtlaph.  II.  4. 
30.  "  For  whatever  is  different  from  that  which  is,  (entity),  i.s  not;  so 
that,  accordiuf^  to  the  view  of  Pannenides,  it  must  of  necessity  be  the 
case,  that  all  thinijs  that  are,  are  one,  and  that  thi.s  is  that  which  is 
(entity)." — Plato,  Parmrntchs,  p.  127.  "How  is  it,  Zeno,  did  you  mean 
this,  that  if  the  things  in  being  are  many,  then  that  these  many  must  be 

like  and  unlike,  and  that  this  is  impossible did  you  not  say  so? 

Exactly  so,  said  Zeno."  —  Arist.  Soph.  Ekwh.  10.  2 "  Zeno  thought 

that  all  things  are  one  ....  "  —  Arist.  De  Calo  III.  1.  T).  "  For  some  of 
these  did  away  altogether  with  the  idea  of  generation  and  of  dissolution; 
for  they  maintained  that  none  of  the  things  in  existence  really  came  into 
being,  and  perished,  but  that  all  this  only  appeared  so  to  us."  —  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  24  (Dc  ^lelisso).  "  It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  All  was  infinite, 
and  unchangealde,  and  immovable,  and  one,  like  itself,  and  complete; 
and  that  motion  was  not  real,  but  only  apparent."  Cf.  Plato,  Thrdirtus, 
p.  183.  Compare  Karsten,  Parmenidis  Heliquuc,  p.  lol,  I'M.  Brandis, 
Commeiitationes  Eleaticce,  p.  213,  214. 

XoTK  XV.,  p.  1  Ku 

Plato,  Thrat.  p.  152.  "I  will  tell  you,  —  and  this  is  no  trilling  talk, — 
that  nothing  is  an  independent  unity,  and  that  you  can  rightly  attribute  to 
nothing  any  quality  what.socver;  but  if  you  call  a  thing  great,  it  will  at 
once  appear  small,  if  heavy,  light,  and  so  in  like  manner  of  all,  so  that 
nothing  is  one  or  somewhat  or  of  any  quality  soever;  but,  that  by  motion, 
change,  mixture,  all  things  together  are  only  Ucomiiuj,  while  we  say 
wrongly  that  they  «rf,-  for  nothing  ever  really  i.s,  but  all  things  are  ever 
betomiiiy;  and  herein  are  the  philosophers  agreed,  Pannenides  excepted." 
— Diogenes  Lacrt.  ix.  51.  "  He  said  (Protagoras)  that  the  soid  was  nothing 
but  perceptions," — Aristot.  De  Xcnophane,  Zenoue  et  Gunjia,  c.  5.  (I)e  (Jor- 
gia.)  "  He  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  existence;  and  if  there  were  any- 
thing, that  it  was  not  an  object  of  knowledge;  and  that  if  there  were  any- 
thing in  existence  and  an  object  of  knowletlge,  it  could  not  be  made  known 
to  others."  .  .  .  .  "  What  we  call  a  mind,  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collet  tion 
of  different  perceptions,  utdted  together  I»y  certain  relation-j,  and  supposed, 
though  falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a  perfect  simplicity  and  identity." 
Hume,  Treatise  of  Iluman  Xntun  ,  Part  IV.  seet.  2.—"  Tis  confessed  by  the 
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most  judicious  philosophers,  that  our  ideas  of  bodies  are  nothing  but  col- 
lections formed  by  the  mind  of  the  ideas  of  the  several  distinct  sensible 
qualities,  of  which  objects  are  composed,  and  which  we  find  to  have  a 

constant  union  with  each  other The  smooth  and  uninterrupted 

progress  of  the  thought  ....  readily  deceives  the  mind,  and  makes  us 
ascribe  an  identity  to  the  changeable  succession  of  connected  quaUties." 
Ibid.  sect.  3. 

Note  XYI.,  p.  146. 

"  AVe  must  come  now  to  the  great  question,  which  INI.  Bayle  has  lately 
brought  upon  the  tapis,  —  namely,  Avhetlier  a  truth,  and  especially  a  truth 

of  faith,  can  be  subject  to  insolvable  objections He  thinks  that,  in 

Theology,  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  is  of  this  nature,  and  in  Philoso- 
phy that  of  Continuity  (the  Continuum)  in  space.  These  are  in  fact  the 
two  labyrinths,  which  have  tried  theologians  and  philosophers  of  all  times. 
Libertus  Fromodus,  a  theologian  of  Louvain,  Avho  has  studied  much  the 
subject  of  Grace,  and  has  also  written  a  book,  entitled  Lahyrintlius  de  coni- 
posiiione  Continui,  has  well  expressed  the  difficulties  of  each;  and  the 
famous  Ochin  has  well  represented  what  he  calls  the  Labyrinths  of  Predes- 
tination." Leibnitz,  The'odicee,  Discours  de  la  conformite  de  la  Foi  avec  la 
liaison,  §  24.    Compare  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  DiscMSsions,  p.  632. 


Note  XVH.,  p.  147. 

See  Bishop  Browne's  criticism  of  Archbishop  King,  Procedure  of  the 
Understanding,  p.  15.  "  He  hath  unwarily  dropped  some  such  shocking 
expressions  as  these.  The  best  representations  ice  can  make  of  God  are  infinitely 
short  of  Truth.  Which  God  forbid,  in  the  sense  his  adversaries  take  it;  for 
then  all  our  reasonings  concerning  Him  would  be  groundless  and  false. 
But  the  saying  is  evidently  true  in  a  favorable  and  qualified  sense  and 
meaning;  namely,  that  they  are  infinitely  short  of  the  real,  true,  internal 
Nature  of  God  as  He  is  in  Himself."  Compare  Divine  Analogy,  p.  57. 
"  Though  all  the  Revelations  of  God  are  true,  as  coming  from  Him  who  is 
Truth  itself;  yet  the  truth  and  substance  of  them  doth  not  consist  in  this, 
that  they  give  us  any  new  set  of  ideas,  and  express  them  in  a  language 
altogether  unknown  before ;  or  that  both  the  conceptions  and  terms  are 
so  immediately  and  properly  adapted  to  the  true  and  real  nature  of  the 
things  revealed,  that  they  could  not  without  great  impropriety  and  even 
profaneness  be  ever  applied  to  the  things  of  this  world.  But  the  truth  of 
them  consists  in  this;  that  whereas  the  terms  and  conceptions  made  use  of 
in  those  Revelations  are  strictly  proper  to  things  worldly  and  o))vious ; 
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tliey  arc  from  thence  transfttred  annlogirally  to  the  correspondent  oljects 
of  anotlier  world  with  as  much  truth  and  rmlity,  as  when  they  are  made 
use  of  in  their  first  and  most  lit(rol  propriety ;  and  this  is  a  solid  foundation 
both  of  a  dear  and  certain  kuouiaUjc,  and  of  a  firm  and  well  /^rounded 
Faith." 

Note  XVIII.,  p.  117. 

Aufnistin.  Confess.  1.  XIII.  c.  IT..  "  For  as  Thou  altofrether  art,  so  Thou 
alone  knowest,  —  Thou,  who  art  unchangeably,  and  knowest  unchanj^e- 
ably,  and  wiliest  unchangeably.  And  Thy  essence  knoweth  and  willeth 
unchangea])ly,  and  Thy  knowled;;c  is  and  willeth  unchanj^eably,  and  Thy 
will  i.s,  and  knoweth  unchanireably.  Nor  doth  it  seem  riirht  in  Thy  sijrht, 
that,  as  the  Li^ht  unchaniieiible  knoweth  itself,  so  It  be  known  by  the 
changeable  beinj^,  that  is  enlightened  by  It." 


NOTi:  XIX.,  p.  1 18. 

See  TTegel,  Philosophic  drr  Grsrhirhte,  Werfce,  IX.  pp.  2.18,  208;  Philosophic 
der  Reliiiion,  Werke,  XI.  p.  .3.V>,  XII.  p.  119.  Schleionnacher  substantially 
admits  the  same  facts,  though  he  attempts  to  connect  them  with  a  different 
theory. 1  He  considers  that  there  is  a  pantheistic  and  a  personal  element 
united  in  all  religions:  and  this  is  perhaps  true  of  heathen  religions  sub- 
jected to  the  philosophical  analysis  of  a  later  age;  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  both  elements  are  distinctly  recognized  by  the  worship- 
per himself.  But  even  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Jewish  religion  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  both  Eastern  and  Western  heathenism.  In  the 
latter  forms  of  religion,  the  elements  of  personality  and  infinity,  so  far  as 
they  are  manifested  at  all,  are  manifested  in  different  l)eings:  this  is  ob- 
servable both  in  the  subordinate  emanations  which  give  a  kind  of  second- 
ary personality  to  the  Indian  Pantheism,  and  in  the  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion of  a  supreme  principle  of  good,  which  connects  a  secondary  notion  of 
the  infinite  with  the  Grecian  Mytliology.  The  Jewish  religion  still  remains 
distinct  and  unique,  in  so  far  aa  in  it  the  attributes  of  personality  and  in- 
finity are  united  in  one  and  the  same  living  and  only  God. 


NoTi;  XX.,  p.  \:^. 

"And  the  Father,  who,  indeed,  in  respect  of  us,  is  invisible  and  indeter- 
minable, is  known  by  His  own  Word;  and  being  indcclarable,  is  declared 

1    n>'dfn  \lher  Religion,  (  H%?iv,  I.  pp.  4OI.  441.) 
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to  us  by  the  "Word  Himself.  Again,  it  is  only  the  Father  that  knoweth  His 
Word ;  and  that  both  these  things  are  so  hath  the  Lord  manifested.  And 
on  this  account  the  Son  revealeth  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  by  His  own 
manifestation.  For  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  Son ;  for  all  things  are  manifested  by  the  Word-  That  therefore  we 
might  know,  that  it  is  the  Son  himself  who  hath  come,  that  maketh  known 
the  Father  to  them  that  believe  on  Him,  he  said  to  his  disciples :  '  No 
man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoAveth  any  man  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.'  " 
Irenajus,  Contr.  Hceres.  IV.  6,  3.  "  Accordingly,  therefore,  the  Word  of 
God  became  incarnate,  and  lived  in  human  form,  that  He  might  quicken 
the  body,  and  that,  as  in  the  creation.  He  is  known  by  His  works,  so  also 
He  might  work  in  man,  and  manifest  Himself  eveiywhere,  leaving  nothing 
void  of  His  divine  nature  and  knowledge."    Athanasius,  De  Incarn.  Verhi 

c.  45 "  The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  ....  in  order  that  man 

might  have  a  way  to  the  God  of  man  through  the  man-God.  For  He  is 
the  Mediator  of  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  .  .  .  Augustin.  De 
Civ.  Dei,  XI.  2. 


Note  XXL,  p.  150. 

"  We  who  believe  that  God  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  that  He  took  upon 
Him  the  lowliness  of  human  form  for  the  sake  of  man's  salvation,  are  far 
from  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  God  has  no  care  for  anything." 
Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  11.  16. 


Note  XXH.,  p.  150. 

It  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  their  oaati  principles,  when  the  advo- 
cates of  a  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  maintain  that  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ  has  no  relation  to  time.  Thus  Schclling  says:  " The  theologians 
also  expound,  in  like  empiric  manner,  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ, — 
that  God  took  upon  Him  human  nature  in  a  definite  momentum  of  time,  a 
thing  impossible  of  conception,  as  God  is  eternally  out  of  all  time.  The 
Incarnation  of  God  is  therefore  an  incarnation  from  eternity  (a  becoming 
*  manifest  in  the  flesh'  from  all  eternity)  .  .  .  .  "i  Hegel,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  History,2  thus  comments  on  the  language  of  St. 
Paul:  '^^Vhen  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forfh  his  Son;  such  is 

1  Vorle.'ningen  nber  die  Methode  des  Academischen  Studium,  p.  192.  Fitche  speaks 
to  the  same  liffact ,  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Lehen  (  Werke^  V.  p.  482). 

2  Werkr,  IX.  ]).  388. 
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the  lnn;?na}?c  of  the  Bible.  That  means  notliing  else  than  this :  the  sclf- 
consciousness  had  risen  up  to  those  momenta,  which  belong  to  the  eou- 
ccption  of  tlie  Spirit,  and  to  the  necessity  of  apprehending  these  momenta 
after  an  absolute  method."  This  marvellous  clnddation  of  the  sacred  text 
may  perliai)s  receive  some  further  light,  or  darkness,  from  the  obscure 
passaiTcs  of  the  same  author,  quoted  subsequently  in  the  text  of  this  Ixr-  ' 
ture:  and  such  is  the  explanation  of  his  theory  given  by  Baur,  Chn'stli'rhr 
Gnosis,  p.  715:  "From  the  stand-point  of  speculative  thought,  the  Incarna- 
tion is  no  single  historical  fact,  once  taken  place,  but  an  eternal  deter- 
mination of  the  essential  nature  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  God  only  so 
far  becomes  man  (in  every  individual  man)  as  He  is  man  from  eternity.  Tiic 
sonowful  humiliation  to  which  Christ  made  Himself  subject  as  God-man, 
God  bears  at  all  times  as  man.  The  atonement  achieved  by  Christ  is  not 
a  fact  which  has  come  to  pass  in  time,  but  an  eternal  reconciliation  of  God 
with  Himself,  and  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ  is  only  the  re- 
press of  the  Spirit  to  itself.  Christ  as  man,  as  God-man,  is  man  in  his 
universality,  not  a  particular  individual,  but  the  universal  individual."  It 
is  no  wonder  that,  to  a  philosophy  of  these  lofty  pretensions,  the  personal 
existence  of  Christ  should  be  a  question  of  perfect  indilTci-encc.t  From  a 
similar  point  of  view,  Marheineke  says :  "  The  incaniation  of  God,  appre- 
hended in  its  possibility,  is  the  real  incarnation  of  divine  truth,  whicli  is 
not  only  the  thought  of  God,  but  also  his  very  essence ;  and  Divine  and 
Human,  though  still  diflerent,  arc  yet  no  longer  separate."  Gnindhhnn 
der  Chn'stlichpn  Dogmatifc,  §  312.  It  is  dilllcult  to  see  what  distinction  can 
be  made,  in  these  theories,  between  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  as  Man,  and 
His  etenial  Generation  as  the  Sonof  (Jod;  and  indeed  these  passages,  and 
those  subsequently  quoted  from  Hegel,  appear  intentionally  to  identify 
the  two. 

Note   XXHI.,  p.  lol . 

Knryklopiidir,  ^  .5<)1,  5<j0.  For  the  benefit  of  any  reader  who  may  be 
disposed  to  play  the  part  of  (Edipus,  I  sulijoin  the  entire  passage  in  the 
original.  The  meaning  may  perhaps,  as  Professor  Ferrier  observes  of 
Hegel's  philosophy  in  general,  be  extracted  by  distilhition,  but  certainly 
not  by  liteml  translation. 

"  Was  Got t  als  Geist  ist,  —  Dies  richtig  und  l>estimmt  ini  CJedanken  v.w 
fassen,  dazu  wird  griindlichc  Speculation  crfordert.     Es  sind  zuniichst  die 

1  For  a  criticism  of  thcflc  panthcidtic  porvorsions  of  Chrijtlianlt)  ,  pte  Droblscli. 
GrvniU'hrni  tlrr  lifli^ionspfiilnsophif,  p.  2-17.    Tlio  cniiHunimatiun  of  the  panthciMlc\ 
view  may  bo  IoiiimI  in   nia.-clic,  Ptiitnsopfiisehe    UnsUrblukkfilUhrr,  ^  r>l-63.      Here  | 
the  et«Tiiftl  IiiCJiriiafioii  of  (.io<l  is  rxliibitod  as  the  ixTintiial  production  of  men, 
as  pliciiunii'iial  niaiiillhtaUoii;!  of  the  ub>(»lu(e  uiiilv 

27 
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SJitze  darin  cnthaltcn :  Gott  ist  Gott  nur  in  sofcrn  er  sich  selber  weiss;  sein 
sich  Sich-wisscn  ist  fenier  sein  Selbstbcwusstseyn  ini  Menschen,  und  das 
Wlssen  des  Menschen  von  Gott,  das  fortgelit  zum  Sich-wisseu  des  Men- 
schen in  Gott. 

Der  absohite  Geist  in  der  aufgehobenen  Unmittelbarkeit  und  Sinnlichkeit 
der  Gestalt  und  des  Wissens,  ist  dem  Inhalte  nach  der  an-und-fiir-sich- 
seycnde  Geist  der  Natur  und  des  Geistes,  der  Form  nach  ist  er  zunachst 
fiir  das  subjective  Wissen  der  Vorstellung.  Diese  giebt  den  Momenten 
seines  Inhalts  einerseits  Selbststandigkeit  und  macht  sie  gegcn  einander  zu 
Voraussetzungcn,  and  zu  einander  fohjenden  Erscheinungen  und  zu  eineni 
Zusammenhang  des  Geschchens  nach  endlichen  Rejlexionsbestimmunyen ;  ander- 
seits  wird  solche  Form  endlicher  Vorstelhmgsweise  in  dem  Glauben  an 
den  Einen  Geist  und  in  der  Andacht  des  Cultus  aufgehoben. 

In  diesem  Trennen  scheidet  sich  die  Form  von  dem  Inhalte,  und  in  jener 
die  unterschiedenen  Momente  des  Begi-iffs  zu  hesondern  Sphdren  oder  Ele- 
menten  ab,  in  dci'en  jedem  sich  der  absolute  Inlialt  darstellt,  —  o)  als  in 
seiner  Manifestation  bei  sicli  selbst  bleibender,  Ewiger  Inhalt;  — i8)  als 
Unterscheidung  des  ewigen  Wesens  von  seiner  Manifestation,  welche  durch 
diesen  Unterschied  die  Erscheinungswelt  wird,  in  die  der  Inhalt  tritt; — 7) 
als  unendliche  Riickkehr  und  Yersohnung  der  entausserten  Welt  niit  dem 
ewigen  Wesen,  das  Zurlickgehen  desselben  aus  der  Erscheinung  in  die 
Einheit  seiner  Fiille." 

The  passage  which,  though  perhaps  bearing  more  directly  on  my  argu- 
ment, I  have  not  ventured  to  attempt  to  translate,^  is  the  following,  §  568. 

"  Im  Momente  der  Besonderheit  aber  des  Urtheils,  ist  dies  concrete  ewige 

Wesen  das    VorausgeseMe,   und    seine    Bewegung    die    Erschaffung    der 

Erscheinung,  das   Zerfallen  des  ewigen  Moments  der  Vermittlung,   des 

einigen  Sohnes,  in  den  selbststandigen  Gegensatz,  einerseits  des  Himmels 

und  der  Erde,  der  elementarischcn  und  concreten  Xatur,  andererseits  des 

Geistes  als  mit  ihr  im    Verhiiltniss  stehendcn,   somit  endlichen  Geistes, 

welcher  als  das  Extrcm  der  in  sich  seyendcn  Negativitat  sich  zum  Bosen 

verselbststandigt,  solchcs  Extrem  durch  seine  Beziehung  auf  eine  gegen- 

iiberstehende  Natur  und  durch  seine  damit  gesetzte  eigene  Natiirlichkeit 

ist,  in  dieser  als  denkend  zugleich  auf  das  Ewige  gerichtet,  aber  damit  in 

ausserlicher  Beziehung  steht." 

Gorres,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Athanasiiis,  p.  ix.,  cx- 

/  hibits  a  specimen  of  a  new  Creed  on  Hegelian  principles,  to  be  drawn  up 

!  by  a  general  coxmcil  composed  of  the  more  advanced  theologians  of  the 

\day.    The  qualifications  for  a  seat  in  the  council  arc  humorously  described, 

1  [After  what  has  been  paid  by  the  author,  botli  here  and  in  the  Lecture,  on 
page  128,  it  were  certainly  unbecoming  to  attempt  a  translation  for  the  American 
fcdition.  —  Trnnsl.] 
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and  the  creed  itself  contains  much  just  and  pointed  satire.    It  will  Jiardly,"> 
however,  bear  quotation;   for  a  caricature  on  such  a  subject,  however 
well  intended,  almost  uuavoidably  camcs  with  it  a  painful  air  of  irrever-^ 
once. 


Note  XXIV.,  p.  152.  s 

See  especially  Phanomenologi'e  des  Geistes,  TFerfc^,  11.  p.  557;  Philosophie 
der  Geschichte,  Wtrke,  IX.  p.  387;  Philosophie  der  Relitjion,  Werke,  XII.  p. 
247;  Gexhichte  der  Philosophie,  Werke,  XIV.  p.  2">2,  XV.  p.  88. 


Note  XXV.,  p.  l.^o 

The  Indecision  of  Ilecjcl  upon  this  vital  question  is  satisfnrtorily  tucr 
counted  for  by  his  disciple,  Strauss.  To  a  philosophy  which  professes  to 
exhibit  the  universal  relations  of  necessary  ideas,  it  is  indifferent  whether 
they  have  actually  been  realized  in  an  individual  case  or  not.  This  ques- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  Critic  of  History.  See  Streitschriflen,  Ileft  III.  p. 
C8.  Domer  too,  while  pointing  out  the  merits  of  Hegel's  Christolog}',  ad- 
mits that  the  belief  in  a  historical  Christ  has  no  significance  in  his  system; 
and  that  those  disciples  who  reject  it  caiTy  out  that  system  most  fully. 
See  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  p.  400. 


Note  XXVI.,  p.  153, 

PhUoapphie  der  Rfih'gion,  Wrrke,  XII.  p.  280.  In  another  passage  of  the 
same  work,  p.  281,  the  Atonement  is  explained  in  the  following  language: 
"Therein  only  is  the  possibility  of  the  atonement  —  that  the  esscntitil  one- 
ness of  the  divine  and  (he  human  nature  becomes  known;  that  is  the  nec- 
essar)'  basis;  man  can  know  himself  taken  up  into  God,  so  far  as  God  iii 
not  somewhat  foreign  to  him,  somewhat  external,  accidental,  but  when 
he,  according  to  his  essential  Iwing,  his  freedom  and  subjectivity,  is  taken 
up  into  God ;  l)ut  this  is  possible,  oidy  in  so  far  as  this  subjectivity  of  human 
nature  is  in  God  Himself."  Compare  also  p.  330,  and  P/i«Ho;H/'no/o(;i>  c/m 
Geistes,  Werkp,  II.  pp.  511,  572.  Philosophic  der  Gesehiehte,  Werke,  IX.  p. 
405.     Gesehiehte  der  Philosophie,  Wtrke,  XV.  p.  100. 


Note  XXVII.,  p.  15T 
Crundlfhrcn  der  Oiristlithin  D.i/pnatik;  (j  310,  3'30. 
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Note  XXYIII.,  p.  154. 

Ibid.  §§  325,  326.  A  similar  theory  is  maintained,  almost  in  the  same 
language,  by  Rosenkranz,  Encyklopddie  der  theologischen  Wissenschnften,  § 
26,  27.  ^he  substance  of  this  view  is  given  by  Hegel  himself,  Werke,  IX. 
pp.  394,  457;  XV.  p.  89.  Some  valuable  criticisms  on  the  principle  of  it 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Mill's  Observations  on  the  aj^pUcation  of  Pantheistic 
Principhs  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Gos/Jel,  pp.  16,  42. 


Note  XXIX.,  p.  155. 

Leben  Jesu,  §  151.  English  Ti'anslation,  Vol.  III.  p.  437.  The  passage 
has  also  been  translated  by  Dr.  Mill  in  his  Observations  on  the  application  of 
Pantheistic  Princijjles,  etc.  p.  50.  I  have  slightly  corrected  the  former 
version  by  the  aid  of  the  latter.  A  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  theory  may 
be  found  in  Hegel's  Phdnomenologie  des  Geistes,  Werke,  II.  p.  569. 


Note  XXX.,  p.  155. 

"  Only  the  Metaphysical,  but  in  nowise  the  Historical,  makes  our  salva- 
tion." Fichte,  Amoeisung  zum  seligen  Leben,  (  ^Yerke,  V.  p.  483).  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  language  of  Spinoza,  Ep.  XXI.  "I  say  that  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  salvation  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh;  but  of  that 
eternal  Son  of  God,  the  etenial  Wisdom  of  God,  which  has  manifested  it- 
self in  all  things,  and  especially  in  the  human  mind,  and  most  of  all  in 
Christ  Jesus,  we  must  have  a  far  different  opinion." 


LECTURE    VI. 

Note  I.,  p.  Kil. 
See  above.  Lecture  lY.  p.  101  and  note  19. 

Note  II.,  p.  162. 

Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Siindc,  II.  p.  150,  third  edition,  (English  Trans- 
lation, II.  p.  126.)  The  doctrine  that  the  Divine  Essence  is  speculatively 
made  known  througii  Christ,  is  a  common  ground  on  wliidi  theologians 
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of  the  most  opposite  schools  have  met,  to  divcrfre  ap:ain  into  most  adverse 
conclusions.  It  is  substJintiully  the  opinion  of  Kunuinius;  i  anil  it  lias  l>ecn 
maintained  in  modern  times  by  Ue^cl  and  his  disciple  Marheineke,  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  which  is  adopted  by  Miiller.  Sec  IIc<i;cl, 
Philosophie  iler  GeschUhte,  \S\rke,  IX.  p.  19.  Ph'Uosophit  dtr  Jielir/ion, 
Wtrke,  XII.  p.  201,  and  Marheineke,  Grumlkhrender  Christlkhen  Dofjvuitik, 

Note  III.,  p.  1G2. 

See  L.  Ancillon,  in  the  M^moires  del'Acade'inie  de  Berlin,  quoted  by  Bar- 
tholmess,  Histoire  des  Doctrines  relif/ieuses,  I.  p.  2G8.  On  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  mystery  of  Causation  and  those  of  Christian  doctrines,  compare 
Maj;ee  on  the  Atonement,  Note  XIX.  See  also  Mozley,  Augusdninn  Duc- 
tiine  of  Prtdcsiination,  p.  19,  and  the  review  of  the  same  work,  by  Professor 
Fraser,  Essnijs  in  Pliiluscphy,  p.  271. 


Note  IV.,  p.  102. 

Seven  different  theories  of  the  causal  nexus,  and  of  the  mode  of  our  ap- 
prehension of  it,  are  enumerated  and  refuted  by  Sir  "NV.  Hamilton,  Discus- 
sions, p.  GU.  His  own,  which  is  the  eij;hth,  can  hardly  be  rcpirded  as 
more  satisfactory.  For  he  resolves  the  causal  judjrment  itself  into  the  ina- 
bility to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement  of  phenomena,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  thinking  that  what  appears  to  us  under  a  new  form 
had  previously  existed  under  others.  But  surely  a  cause  is  as  much  re- 
quired to  account  for  the  change  from  an  old  form  to  a  new,  as  to  account 
for  an  absolute  beginning.  On  the  defects  of  this  theory  I  have  remarked 
elsewhere.  See  Encyclopedia  Brilannica,  eighth  edition,  vol.  XIV.  p.  001. 
It  has  also  been  criticized  by  Dr.  McCosh,  Method  of  the  Divine  Government, 
p.  529,  fourth  edition;  by  Professor  Fraser,  Essays  in  Philosophy,  p.  170 
sqq.;  and  by  Mr.  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  139  sqq. 


Note  V.  p.  l<>i. 

That  Causation  Implies  something  more  than  invariable  sequence,  though 
what  that  something  Is  we  arc  unable  to  detennint',Js  maintained,  among 
others,  by  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  I>e<turcs  on  the  Philosophy  of  I><)cke. 
"  Solely  because  one  phenomenon  succeeds  another,  and  succeeds  it  con- 
stantly,—is  it  the  cause  of  it.'  Is  this  tne  whole  idea,  which  you  form  to 
yourself,  of  cause ?    "When  you  say,  when  you  think  that  the  fire  is  the 

1  See  Neander,  vol.  Iv.  p.  60,  cd.  Bolin. 

27* 
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cause  of  the  fluid  state  of"  the  wax,  I  ask  you,  if  you  do  not  believe,  if  the 
whole  human  race  do  not  believe,  that  there  is  in  the  fire  a  certain  something, 
an  unknown  property,  —  the  determination  of  which  is  no  point  in  question 
here,  — to  which  you  refer  the  production  of  the  fluid  state  of  the  wax?" 
Ilistoire  de  la  Philosophic  au  XVIIJe.  siede,  Le9on  xix.  Engel  speaks  to 
the  same  effect  in  almost  the  same  words.  "  In  what  we  call,  for  example, 
force  of  attraction,  of  afiinity,  or  of  impulsion,  the  only  thing  known 
vthat  is  to  say,  represented  to  the  imagination  and  the  senses)  is  the  effect 
produced,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  the  two  bodies  attracted  and 
attracting.  No  language  has  a  word  to  express  that  certain  something, 
(effort,  conatus,  nisus)  which  remains  absolutely  concealed,  but  w'hich  all 
minds  necessarily  conceive  of  as  added  to  the  phenomenal  representa- 
tion."! Dr.  McCosh  {Blethod  of  the  Divine  Gova^nment,  p.  .525,)  professes  to 
discover  this  certain  something,  in  a  substance  acting  according  to  its  powers  or 
properties.  But,  apart  from  the  conscious  exercise  of  free  will,  we  know 
nothing  of  power,  or  property,  save  as  manifested  in  its  effects.  Compare 
Berkeley,  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  VII.  §  9.  Herder,  Gott,  Werke,  YIII. 
p.  224. 

Note  VI.,  p.  163. 

That  the  first  idea  of  Causation  is  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
exercise  of  power  in  om*  own  volitions,  is  established,  after  a  hint  from 
Locke,2  by  Maine  de  Biran,  and  accepted  by  M.  Cousin .3  To  explain  the 
manner  in  Avhich  we  transcend  our  own  personal  consciousness,  and  at- 
tribute a  cause  to  all  changes  in  the  material  world,  the  latter  philosopher 
has  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessary  law  of  the  reason,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  disengages,  in  the  fact  of  consciousness,  the  necessary  element 
of  causal  relation  from  the  contingent  element  of  our  personal  production 
of  this  or  that  particular  movement.  This  Law,  the  Principle  of  Causality, 
compels  the  reason  to  suppose  a  cause,  whenever  the  senses  present  a 
new  phenomenon.  But  this  Principle  of  Causality,  even,  granting  it  to 
be  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  explain  what  the  idea  of  a  Cause,  thus 
extended,  contains  as  its  constituent  feature:  it  merely  transcends  per- 
sonal causation,  and  substitutes  an  unknown  something  in  its  room.  AVc 
do  not  attribute  to  the  fire  a  consciousness  of  its  power  to  melt  the  wax : 

1  Memoires  de  VAcadhme  de  Berlin,  quoted  by  3Iaine  de  Biran,  Nouvelles  Con- 
siderations, p.  23. 

2  Essay,  B.  II.  Ch.  21  §§  4,  5.  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Jacobi,  David  Hume, 
Oder  Idealismits  und  Reah'smus,  (  Werke,  TI.  p.  201.) 

3  See  De  Blraii,  Oeuvris  PhiLosopkiques,  IV.  p.  241,  273,  Cousin,  Cours  deV  His- 
toire  de  In  P/iilosophie,  Deuxieme  .Serie,  Lo^on  19.  Fragments  Fkilosophiques,  vol. 
IV. ;  I'rel'ace  de  la  rremiero  Edilion. 
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and  in  denying  consciousness,  wo  deny  the  only  positive  conception  of 
p<iwer  which  cun  be  adiled  to  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  phenomena.  Tiio 
causf',  in  all  sensihlc  chanj^es,  thus  remains  a  ctrUtin  soiiiethimj.  On  this 
subject  I  have  treated  more  at  leny;th  in  another  place.  Sec  Prolnjuimna 
Loyim,  pp.  135,  300. 

And  even  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  volitions,  thouj^h  we  are  imme- 
diately conscious  of  the  exercise  of  power,  yet  the  analysis  of  the  concep- 
tion thus  presented  to  us,  carries  us  at  once  into  the  region  of  the  incom- 
prchcnsiljle.  The  finite  power  of  man,  as  an  ori};inatin<^  cause  within  his 
own  sphere,  seems  to  come  into  collision  with  the  infinite  j)ower  of  God, 
as  the  ori;i:inating  Cause  of  all  thinjrs.  Finite  power  is  itself  created  by 
and  dependent  upon  God;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  Ix;  manifested 
as  originating  and  independent.  Power  itself  acts  only  on  the  solicitation 
of  motives;  and  this  raises  the  question,  which  is  prior?  does  the  motive 
bring  about  the  state  of  the  will  which  inclines  to  it ;  or  does  the  state  of 
the  will  convert  the  coincident  circumstances  into  motives?  Am  I  moved 
to  wiw,  or  do  I  will  to  be  moved?  Here  we  are  involved  in  the  mystery  of 
endless  succession.  On  this  mystery  there  are  some  able  remarks  in  Mr. 
Mozley's  Anyitstiniint  theory  of  Pndcstination,  p.  2,  and  in  Professor  Fraser's 
Essays  in  Philosophy,  p.  275. 

Note  VII.,  p.  10.?. 

De  Ordine,  II.  18.  Compare  Ibid.  II.  10.  "of  that  Supreme  God,  who 
is  better  known  by  not  knowing." 

NuTi:  VIII.,  p.  1G3. 
Enarratio  in  Psalmuin  LXXXV.  12.    Compare  De  Trinitate,  VIII.  c.  2. 

Note  IX.,  p.  1G4. 

F.  Socinus,  Tractatus  de  Deo,  Chrislo,  et  Spiritu  Sancto.  ( Opera,  IfxW,  vol. 
I.  p.  811).  "  But  even  from  that  alone,  that  God  is  openly  taught  to  l>o 
one,  it  can  justly  be  concluded,  that  he  can  be  neither  three  nor  two.  For 
the  One  and  the  Three,  or  the  One  and  the  Two  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  So  that  if  God  1x5  three  or  two,  he  cann(»t  be  one."— Priestley, 
Tracts  in  Contronrsy  tcilh  Bishop Ilorshy, p.  78.  "They  are  therefore  l)Oth 
one  and  many  in  the  same  resi)ect,  viz.,  in  each  l)cing  prrfrt  GikI.  This  is 
certainly  a.s  much  a  contradiction  as  to  say  that  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
having  each  of  them  every  thing  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  complete 
man,  are  vtt,  all  together,  not  thnr  inm.  but  only  om  man." — K.  W.  New- 
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man,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  48.  "If  any  one  speaks  of  three  men,  all  that  he 
means  is,  'three  objects  of  thought,  of  whom  each  separately  may  be 
called  man,'  So  also,  all  that  could  possibly  be  meant  by  three  Gods,  is 
'three  objects  of  thought,  of  whom  each  separately  may  be  called  God.' 
To  avow  the  last  statement,  as  the  Creed  does,  and  yet  repudiate  Three 
Gods,  is  to  object  to  the  phrase,  yet  confess  to  the  only  meaning  which 
the  phrase  can  convey." 

Note  X.,  p.  164. 

Schleiermacher  (ChristUche  Glauhe,  §  171),  has  some  objections  against 
the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  conceived  in  the  thorough 
spirit  of  Rationalism.  In  the  same  spirit  Strauss  observes  {Glaiibenslehre, 
I.  p.  4G0),  "  Whoever  has  sworn  to  the  SymhoJiim  Quicunque  has  forsworn 
the  laws  of  human  thought."  The  sarcasm  comes  inconsistently  enough 
from  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  whose  entire  philosophy  is  based  on  an  abjura- 
tion of  the  laws  of  thought.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  Hegel  is  right; 
namely,  in  maintaining  that  the  laws  of  thought  are  not  applicable  to  the 
Infinite.  But  the  true  conclusion  from  this  concession  is  not,  as  the 
Hegelians  maintain,  that  a  philosophy  can  be  constructed  independently 
of  those  laws;  but  that  the  Infinite  is  not  an  object  of  human  philosophy 
at  all. 

Note  XI.,  p.  165. 
Paradise  Lost,  B.  II.  667. 

Note  XII.,  p.  166. 

Compare  Anselm,  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  c.  7.     "But  if  he  denies  that  three 

can  be  predicated  of  one,  and  one  of  three, let  him  allow  that 

there  is  something  in  God,  which  his  intellect  cannot  penetrate,  and  let 
him  not  compare  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  above  all  things,  free  from 
all  condition  of  place  and  time  and  composition  of  parts,  with  things, 
which  are  confined  to  place  and  time,  or  composed  of  parts ;  but  let  him 
believe  that  there  is  something,  in  that  nature,  which  cannot  be  in  those 
things,  and  let  him  acquiesce  in  christian  authority,  and  not  dispute 
against  it." 

Note  XHL,  p.  166. 

See  the  objections  raised  against  this  doctrine  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman, 
Phases  of  Faith,  p.  81.  "  The  very  form  of  our  past  participle  (begotten)," 
he  telLs  us,  "  is  invented  to  indicate  an  event  in  the  pa,st  time."    The  true 
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(lifluulty  is  not  {rrnmmatical,  Imt  nictnphysical.  If  ordinnr}*  langunp;c  is 
primarily  accoiuinoilated  to  tlie  ordinary  laws  of  thought,  it  is  u  mere 
verbal  (juibMo  to  press  its  literal  applieation  to  the  Inlinite,  whieh  is 
above  thou^'lit. 


Note  XIV.,  p.  1G6. 

The  parallel  here  pointed  out  may  be  exhibited  more  fully  by  consult- 
in<;  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  this  Doctrine,  Onthe  Creed,  Art.  I.,  and 
the  authorities  cited  in  his  notes. 


Note  XV.,  p.  IGO. 

On  this  j^ound  is  established  a  profound  and  decisive  criticism  of 
Ilegcl's  System,  by  Trcndelenburjr,  Logische  Unteisuchtinyen,  c.  2.  "  Pure 
being,"  he  says,  "  is  quiescence;  so  also  is  the  Nothing  (das  Nichts);  how 
is  the  active  Bccoiniinj  (active  reality)  the  result  of  the  union  of  two  qui- 
escent conceptions?  "  M.  Bartholmess  in  like  manner  remarks,  "  In  turn- 
ing thus  the  abstraction  to  reality,  this  system  tacitly  ascribes  to  abstract 
being  virtues  and  qualities  which  belong  only  to  a  concrete  and  individual 
being;  that  is,  to  a  simple  being  capable  of  spontaneous  and  delil)cnito 
action,  of  intelligence  and  of  will.  It  accords  all  this  to  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  represents  it,  and  with  reason,  as  an  impersonal  being.  This 
abstract  being  produces  concrete  beings,  this  impersonal  being  produces 
persons;  it  produces  the  one  and  the  other,  because  thus  the  system  di- 
rects!"   Ilistoire  da>  JJoclrincs  licliyituscs,  II  p.  277. 


Note  XVI.,  p.  107. 

Schelling,  Bruno,  p.  \(S.  "In  the  Absolute,  all  is  absolute;  if,  there- 
fore, the  perfection  of  His  Nature  appears  in  the  real  as  infinite  Being, 
and  in  the  ideal  as  infinite  Knowing,  the  Being  in  the  absolute  is,  even  a.s 
the  Knowing,  absolute;  and  each,  being  absolute,  has  not,  out  of  itself, 
an  opposite  in  the  other,  but  the  absolute  Knowing  is  the  absolute  Nature, 
and  the  absolute  Nature  the  absolute  Knowing." 


Note  XVII.,  p.  107. 

Aquinas,  Summn,  P.  I.  Qu.  XXXII.  Art.  1.  "  It  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  natund  reason,  to  reaeh  the  knowledge  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Divine 
Persons.     For  it  has  been  .^liown  above,  that  a  man  can,  by  natural  rea- 
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son,  ai-rivc  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  only  from  what  is  created 

But  the  creative  power  of  God  is  common  to  the  whole  Trinity;  whence 
it  pertains  to  the  unity  of  the  essence,  not  to  the  distinction  of  the  Per- 
sons. By  natural  reason,  therefore,  only  those  things  can  be  known  con- 
cei-ning  God,  which  belong  to  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  essence,  not  to 
the  distinction  of  the  Divine  Persons."  This  wise  and  sound  limitation 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  testimony  against  that  neoplatonizing  spirit 
of  modern  times,  which  seeks  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  distorting  it  into  conformity  with  the  specula- 
tions of  Heathen  Philosophy.  The  Hegelian  Theory  of  the  Trinity  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  Hegel  himself  expressly  re- 
gards coincidence  with  neoplatonism  as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  an  ideal- 
ist interpretation  of  Christian  doctrines.!  A  similar  spirit  occasionally 
appears  in  influential  writers  among  ourselves. 


Note  XVHI.,  p.  168. 

For  the  objection,  see  Catech.  Racov.  De  Persona  Christi,  Cap.  1.  (Ed. 
1609.  p.  43.)  "  It  is  repugnant  to  sound  reason.  In  the  first  place,  because 
two  substances,  opposite  in  their  properties,  cannot  unite  so  as  to  form 
one  person;  ....  f/ien,  ?oo,  because  two  natures,  each  constituting  a 
person,  cannot  come  together  so  as  to  constitute  one  person." — Spinoza, 
Epist.  XXI.  "  As  to  the  additional  view,  given  by  some  churches,  that 
God  assumed  human  nature,  I  have  expressly  declared,  that  I  know  not 
what  they  say;  nay,  to  confess  the  tnith,  they  seem  to  me  to  talk  no  less 
absurdly  than  if  any  one  should  say  that  a  circle  has  assumed  the  nature 
of  a  square."  Similar  objections  are  urged  by  F.  W.  Newman,  The  Soul, 
p.  116,  and  by  Theodore  Parker,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  320, 
Discourse  of  3Iatters  pertaining  to  Religion,  p.  234. 


Note  XIX.,  p.  169. 

One  half  of  this  dilemma  has  been  exhibited  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Dis- 
cussions, p.  609.  sqq.  It  is  strange  however  that  this  great  thinker  should 
not  have  seen  that  the  second  alternative  is  equally  inconceivable;  that  it 
is  as  impossible  to  conceive  the  creation  as  a  process  of  evolution  from  the 
being  of  the  Creator,  as  jt  is  to  conceive  it  as  a  production  out  of  nothing. 
This  double  impossibility  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  conditioned,  than  the  hypothesis  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  adopts. 

1   P/iilosop/iie  rhr  Geschichte,  Wtrke^  IX.  p.  402. 
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Indeed,  his  adinirahlc  criticism  of  Cousin's  theory  (Disnifisions,  p.  .%,) 
contains  in  substance  the  same  dilemma  as  that  cxhiltited  in  the  text. 
For  some  additional  remarks  on  this  point,  see  above,  Lecture  II.  note  3.'}. 

Note  XX.,  p.  109. 
Pai8€c8,  Partie  II.  Art.  I.  §  1. 

Note  XXI.,  p.  171. 

Gre;^,  Cracl  of  ChristPiuhm,  p.  2-18.  sqq.    Compare  tlic  co^atc  passages 
from  other  Authors,  quoted  above,  Lecture  I.  note  21. 


Note  XXII.,  p.  172. 

For  some  remarks  coimcctcd  with  this  and  co^niate  theories,  sec  above, 
Lecture  I.  notes  21,  22,*23,  Lecture  III.  notes  16,  18. 


Note  XXIII.,  p.  173. 

"  For  since  in  j^eneral  it  is  one  thinj;  to  understand  the  impossibility  of  a 
thing,  and  a  far  different  thinj?  not  to  understand  its  possibility;  so  espec- 
ially in  those  matters  of  which  we  arc  utterly  ignorant,  such  as  those  which 
are  not  exposed  to  sense,  the  things  are  by  no  means  forthwith  impossi- 
ble, the  possibility  of  which  we  do  not  thorouj^hly  understand.  Therefore 
it  does  not  become  the  philosopher  to  deny  universally  Divine  efficiency 
ni  the  created  world,  or  to  maintain  as  certain,  that  God  Himself  contril)- 
utes  nothing  (immediately)  either  to  the  consecutive  order  of  natural 
things,  —  as  for  instance  the  keeping  up  of  each  part  or  species,  embraced 
in  a  genus  of  animals  or  of  plants,  —  or  to  moral  changes,  —  as  for  in- 
stance, the  improvement  of  the  human  soul,  —  or  to  assert  tliot  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  for  a  revelation  or  any  other  extraordinary  event  to  \)c 
brought  about  by  Divine  agency."  Storr,  Annotationa  qnctdam  Thcolo- 
giccc,  p.  5. 

Note  XXFV.,  p.  173. 

"  For  since  the  force  and  power  of  nature,  Is  the  very  force  and  power 
of  Gml,  anrl  its  laws  and  rides  are  the  very  decrees  of  God,  it  is  in  general 
a  thing  to  l)c  l)clieved,  that  the  i>ower  of  nature  is  infinite,  and  that  its 
laws  are  so  made,  as  to  extend  to  all  things  which  arc  conceived  by  the 
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Divine  mind.  For,  otherwise,  what  else  is  determined,  than  that  God 
made  natiu-e  so  impotent,  and  appointed  for  it  laws  and  rules  so  unpro- 
ductive, that  he  is  often  to  come  anew  to  its  aid,  if  He  will  have  it  so 
preserved  that  things  may  succeed  according  to  wish;  a  thing  which  I 
conceive  to  be  indeed  most  foreign  to  reason."  Spinoza,  Tractcctus  Theo- 
loyico-PoIiticus,  cap.  TI.  —  "The  latter,  indeed  (Supernaturalists),  assume 
that  God  governs  human  affairs  in  general  by  a  natural  order,  and  that 
when  this  natural  order  can  no  longer  satisfy  His  will,  He  comes  in  with 
remedial  aid  by  the  working  of  miracles;  the  former  (Rationahsts)  decide 
that  God,  from  eternity,  so  wisely  arranged  that  all  things  should  follow  in 
a  continuous  series,  that  the  things  which  occurred  many  ages  ago,  pre- 
pared and  brought  about  what  is  occurring  now,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  need  of  certain  miracles,  as  a  kind  of  intercalations."  Wegscheider, 
Instit.  Thedl.  \  12.  From  an  opposite  point  of  view  to  that  of  Spinoza, 
Herbart  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion.  "  Religion  requires  the  view,  that 
He  who,  as  Father,  has  made  provision  for  men,  now  in  deepest  silence 
leaves  the  race  to  itself,  as  having  no  part  in  it;  without  trace  of  any  such 
feeling  as  might  be  likened  to  human  s^nnpathy,  and  indeed  to  egotism."  J- 
The  simile  of  tlje  calculating  engine,  acting  by  its  own  laws,  is  adduced 
by  Mr.  Babbage  {Ninth  Bridgeicater  Treatise,  ch.  2),  "to  illustrate  the 
distinction  between  a  system  to  which  the  restoring  hand  of  its  contriver 
is  applied,  either  frequently  or  at  distant  intervals,  and  one  which  had 
received  at  its  first  formation  the  impress  of  the  will  of  its  author,  fore- 
seeing the  A^aried  but  yet  necessary  laws  of  its  action  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  existence;  "  and  to  show  "  that  that  for  which,  after  its  origi- 
nal adjustment,  no  superintendence  is  acquired,  displays  far  greater  inge- 
nuity than  that  which  demands,  at  every  change  in  its  law,  the  direct 
intervention  of  its  contriver."  Mr.  Jowett,  though  rejecting  the  analogy 
of  the  machine,  uses  similar  language :  "  The  directing  power  that  is  able 
to  foresee  all  things,  and  provide  against  them  by  simple  and  general 
rules,  is  a  worthier  image  of  the  Divine  intelligence  than  the  handicrafts- 
man 'putting  his  hand  to  the  hammer,'  detaching  and  isolating  portions 
of  matter  from  the  laws  by  which  he  has  himself  put  them  together."  ^ 

Note  XXV.,  p.  174. 

"The  reason  why,  among  men,  an  artificer  is  justly  esteemed  so  much 
the  more  skilful,  as  the  machine  of  his  composing  will  continue  longer  to 
move  regularly  without  any  further  interposition  of  the  workman,  is 

1  Lehrbuch  zur  EinleUung  in  die  Philosophie,  §  155  (  Werke,  I.  p.  278). 

2  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  II.  p.  412. 
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bccniise  the  skill  of  all  human  nrtificers  consists  only  in  composiji<r,  ad- 
justing, or  puttin«;  to;;ether  certain  movements,  the  principles  of  whoso 

motion  are  alto;;etlier  independent  upon  the  artificer But  with 

rc<^ard  to  God,  the  case  is  quite  ditTercnt;  because  He  not  only  corn|)ose8 
or  puts  thinirs  tojrcther,  l)ut  is  himself  the  Author  and  continual  Preserver 
of  their  orii^inal  forces  or  movinj;  powers.  And  consequently  it  is  not  a 
diminution,  but  the  true  glory  of  his  workmanship,  that  nolhimj  is  done 
without  his  continual  gonrnmciU  and  insjjcction."  Clarke,  First  licply  to 
Leibnitz,  p.  15. 

Note  XXVl.,  p.  174. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  says  Theodore  Parker,  " there  ever  was  a  miracle, 
or  ever  will  be;  every  where  I  find  law,  —  the  constant  mode  of  operation 
of  the  infinite  God." —  Some  account  of  my  Ministry,  appeniled  to  Theism, 
Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theology,  p.  2(>3.  Compare  the  same  work,  pp. 
11.3,  188;  and  Atkinson,  3Ian's  Nature  and  Development,  p.  241.  The  state- 
ment is  not  at  present  true,  even  as  regards  the  material  world :  it  is  false 
as  regards  the  world  of  mind :  and  were  it  true  in  both,  it  would  prove 
nothing  regarding  the  "  infinite  God."  For  the  conception  of  law  is,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  as  finite  as  that  of  miraculous  interposition.  Professor 
Powell,  in  his  latest  work,  though  not  absolutely  rejecting  miracles,  yet 
adopts  a  tone  which,  compared  with  such  passages  as  the  above,  is  at 
least  painfully  suggestive.  "It  is  now  iKTceivcd  by  all  inquiring  minds, 
that  the  advance  of  true  scientific  principles,  and  the  grand  inductive  con- 
clusions of  universal  and  eternal  law  and  order,  arc  at  once  the  basis  of  all 
rational  theolotry,  and  give  the  death-blow  to  superstition."  Christianity 
without  Judaism,  p.  11. 

NoTi:  XXVII.,  p.  174. 

This  point  has  been  treated  by  the  autlior  at  greater  Icngtii  in  the  Pro- 
legomena Logica,\>.  130,  and  in  the  tw tiv\c  Metaphysics,  in  the  eighth  edition 
of  the  Enrydnpddia  Brilannira,  vol.  XIV.  p.  GOO. 

XoTK  XXVIII.,  p.  170. 

Sec  McCosh,  Mdhod  of  the  Divine  Gmyrnment,  pp.  1(L',  hA't.  Tlje  quota- 
tations  which  the  author  brings  forward  in  support  of  this  remark,  froni 
Humboldt  and  Comtc,  are  valuable  as  showing  the  concurrence  of  the 
highest  scientific  authorities  as  to  the  facts  stated.    The  religious  applica- 
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tion  of  these  fiicts  is  Dr.  McCosh's  own,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
instructive  portions  of  his  valuable  work.  The  fact  itself  has  been  noticed 
and  commented  on  with  his  usual  sagacity  by  Bishop  Butler,  Analogy, 
Part  II.  c.  3.  "  Would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly  improbable,  that 
men  should  have  been  so  much  more  capable  of  discovering,  even  to  cer- 
tainty, the  general  laws  of  matter,  and  the  magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than  the  occasions  and  cures  of  distempers, 
and  many  other  things,  in  Avhich  human  life  seems  so  much  more  nearly 
concerned,  than  in  astronomy  ?  " 


Note  XXIX.,  p.  176. 

"  There  are  domains  of  nature  in  which  man's  foresight  is  considerably 
extended  and  accurate,  and  other  domains  in  which  it  is  very  limited, 
or  very  dim  and  confused.  Again,  there  are  departments  of  nature  in 
which  man's  influence  is  considerable,  and  others  which  lie  altogether  be- 
yond his  control,  directly  or  indirectly.  Now,  on  comparing  these  classes 
of  objects,  we  find  them  to  have  a  cross  or  converse  relation  to  one  another. 
Where  man's  foreknowledge  is  extensive,  either  he  has  no  power,  or  his 
power  is  limited;  and  where  his  power  might  be  exerted,  his  foresight  is 

contracted He  can  tell  in  what  position  a  satellite  of  Saturn  will  be 

a  hundred  years  after  this  present  time,  but  he  cannot  say  In  what  state 
his  bodily  health  may  be  an  hour  hence We  are  now  in  circum- 
stances to  discover  the  advantages  arising  ft'orn  the  mixture  of  uniformity 
and  uncertainty  in  the  operations  of  natm-e.  Both  serve  most  important 
ends  in  the  government  of  God.  The  one  renders  nature  steady  and 
stable,  the  other  active  and  accommodating.  Without  the  certainty,  man 
would  waver  as  in  a  dream,  and  Avander  as  in  a  trackless  desert;  without 
the  unexpected  changes,  he  would  make  his  rounds  like  the  gin-horse  in 
its  circuit,  or  the  prisoner  on  his  wheel.  Were  nature  altogether  capri- 
cious, man  would  hkewise  become  altogether  capricious,  for  he  could  have 
no  motive  to  steadfast  action:  again,  were  nature  altogether  fixed,  it 
would  make  man's  character  as  cold  and  formal  as  itself."  McCosh, 
Method  of  the  Divine  Goveimment,  pp.  172,  174  (fourth  edition). 


Note  XXX.,  p.  177. 

The  solution  usually  given  by  Christian  writers  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  I  cannot  help  regarding,  while  thoroughly  sympathizing  with  the 
purpose  of  its  advocates,  as  unsatisfactor}'.    That  solution  may  be  given 
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in  the  lanj^uage  of  Euler.  "  When  a  christian  addresses  to  God,  at  this 
present  moment,  a  prayer  worthy  of  beinj;  {panted,  we  must  not  imagine 
tliat  this  prayer  reaches  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  l^nowloil^'e  of  God. 
He  has  already  heard  that  prayer  from  all  eternity;  and  since  this  com- 
passionate Father  has  jud;;ed  it  wonhy  of  being  j^ranted,  He  has  arranj^ed 
the  world  expressly  in  favor  of  this  prayer  in  such  manner,  that  its  ac- 
complishment may  be  a  consequence  of  the  natural  course  of  events."  ^  In 
other  words,  the  prayer  is  foreseen  and  foreordained,  as  well  as  the  an- 
swer. This  solution  appears  to  assume  that  the  conception  of  law  and 
necessity  adequately  represents  the  absolute  nature  of  God,  while  that  of 
continj^ence  and  special  interposition  is  to  be  subordinated  to  it.  The  ar- 
ranjrements  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world  are  fixed  from  all 
eternity,  and  if  the  prayer  is  part  of  those  arrangements,  it  becomes  a 
necessary  act  likewise.  It  is  surely  a  more  reverent,  and  probably  a  truer 
solution,  to  say  that  the  conception  of  general  law  and  that  of  special  in- 
terposition are  equally  human.  Neither  probably  represents,  as  a  specu- 
lative truth,  the  absolute  manner  in  which  God  works  in  His  Providence; 
both  are  equally  necessary,  as  regulative  truths,  to  govern  man's  conduct 
in  this  life.  In  neither  aspect  are  we  warranted  in  making  the  one  con- 
ception subordinate  to  the  other.  A  similar  objection  may  be  urged 
against  the  theor>'  which  represents  a  miracle  as  the  possible  manifesta- 
tion of  a  Iiigher  and  unknown  law.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conception  of 
hue  which  entitles  it  to  this  preeminence  over  other  human  modes  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Note  XXXI.,  p.  177. 

Kant,  though  he  attaches  no  value  to  miracles  as  evidences  of  a  moral 
religion,  yet  distinctly  allows  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
their  possibility  as  facts  or  their  utility  at  certain  periods  of  the  history  of 
religion.-  This  moderation  is  not  imitated  by  his  disciple,  Wegscheider, 
who  says:  "The  belief  in  a,  supernatural  and  miraculuus,  and  that  too,  an 
immediate  revelation  of  God  seems  not  well  reconcilable  with  the  ideas  of 
a  God  eternal,  always  constant  to  Himself,  omnipotent,  omniscient  and 
most  wise."  3  Strauss,  In  like  manner,  assumes  that  the  absolute  cause 
never  disturbs  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  by  arbitrar>'  act.s  of  interi>o- 
sition;  and  therefore  lays  it  down  as  a  canon,  that  whatever  is  miracu- 
lous is  unhistorical.4 

1  lyttrrs  d  un^.  Princfsse  tP  AUrmagne,  vol.  I.  p.  8.')',  cd.  Con  mot.  Compare 
McCo«h,  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  p   222. 

-'  Heligion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  biossen  Vemun/l,  p.  99,  edit.  Roecukranz. 

3  I,uuit.  Theol.  i  12. 

4  Leben  Jesu,  ^  16. 
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Note   XXXII.,  p.  178. 

See,  on  the  one  side,  Babbage,  Nuith  Bridgeicater  Treatise,  ch.  8;  Hitch- 
cock, Religion  of  Geology,  p.  290,  The  same  view  is  also  suggested  as 
probable  by  Butler,  Analogy,  Part  II.  ch.  4,  On  the  other  side,  as  regards 
the  limitations  witliin  -which  the  idea  of  law  should  be  applied  to  the  course 
of  God's  Providence,  see  McCosh^  Method  of  Divine  Government,  p.  155. 
Kant,  Religion  innerhalb,  u.  s.  w.  p.  102,  maintains,  with  reason,  that  from 
a  human  point  of  view,  a  law  of  miracles  is  unattainable. 


Note  XXXIII.,  p.  180. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  625. 


LECTURE    YIL 


Note  I.,  p.  182. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Philosophy  of  Kant,  which  is  here  referred 
to,  is  chiefly  contained  in  his  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  first  published  in  1785, 
his  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernimft,  in  1788,  and  his  Religion  innerhalb  der 
Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunff,  in  1793.  For  Kant's  influence  on  the  ration- 
alist theology  of  Germany,  see  Rosenkranz,  Geschichte  der  Kant'schen  Phi- 
losophie,  p.  323.  sqq.  Amand  Saintes,  Histoire  da  Rationalisme  en  Alle- 
magne,  L.  It.  ch,  xi.  Rose,  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  p.  183  (2nd 
edition),  Kahnis,  History  of  German  Protestantism,  pp.  88,  167  (Meyer's 
Translation). 

Note  II.,  p.  183. 

See  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  pp.  5,  31,  52,  87,  92;  Kritik  der  praktischen 
Vernunft,  p.  224  (ed.  Rosenkranz), 


Note  IH.,  p.  183. 

A  similar  view  of  the  superiority  of  tlie  moral  consciousness  over  other 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  as  regards  absolute  certainty,  seems  to 
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bo  held  by  ^Ir.  Jowctt.  In  reference  to  certain  doubts  connected  with  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  he  observes,  "  It  is  not  the  pride  of  human 
reason  which  sujj;j::ests  these  questions,  but  tljc  moral  sense  which  He  him- 
self has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  each  one  of  us."i  It  is  diflicult  to  see 
the  force  of  tlie  antithesis  here  su};j:csted.  The  "  moral  sense  "  is  not 
more  the  gift  of  CJod  than  the  "  human  reason;  "  and  the  decisions  of  the 
former,  to  be  represented  in  consciousness  at  all,  require  the  cooperation 
of  the  latter.  Even  as  re^'ards  our  own  personal  acts,  the  intellectual  con- 
ception must  Ikj  united  with  the  moral  sense  in  passing  judgment;  and  in 
all  general  theories  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  God  or  of  man,  the 
rational  faculty  will  necessarily  have  the  larger  share. 

NoTK   IV.,  p.  183. 

Kritik  der  rdnen  Vernunjt,  p.  G31.  ed.  Rosenkraiu.    Metaphysik  dcr  Sit- 
ten,  p.  31.     Rdigion  inncrlxalh  n.  s.  ic.  p.  123. 


Jteligion  u.  s.  ic.  p.  123. 


Note  V.,  p.  183. 


Note  YI.,  p.  183. 


Ibid.  pp.  122, 184. 

Note  YII.,  p.  183. 
Ibid.  pp.  123,  133.    Compare  Streit  der  Facultiiteu,  p.  304. 

Note   VIII.,  p.  181. 
See  above,  Lecture  III,  p.  7 1. 


Note   IX.,  p.  l&'i. 

On  the  existence  of  necessar)'  truths  in  morals,  comparable  to  those  of 
mathematics,  sec  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  VI.  ch.  6  (pp.  453,  454. 
ed.  Hamilton). 

J  Epi^H'S  n/ St    Pat//,  Vol    II    114*^. 
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Note  X.,  p.  186. 

Compare  Jacobi,  A71  Fickle,  Wei-ke,  III.  pp.  35,  37.  "  Just  as  certainly 
as  I  possess  reason,  so  certainly  do  I  not  possess  along  Avith  it  the  perfec- 
tion of  life,  I  do  72ot  possess  the  fulness  of  the  good  and  the  true;  and  just 
as  certainly  as  I  do  not  possess  this,  and  know  it,  just  so  certainly  do  I 
knoiv  there  is  a  higher  Being,  and  in  Him  I  have  my  origin I  ac- 
knowledge, then,  that  I  do  not  know  the  Good  in  itself,  the  True  in  itself, 
also  that  I  have  only  a  remote  foreboding  of  it/'  That  the  moral  provi- 
dence of  God  cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  the  actions  of 
men,  see  Leibnitz,  The'gdice'e,  Be  la  Conformite,  etc.  §  32  {Opera,  ed.  Erd- 
mann,  p.  489). 

Note  XL,  p.  187. 

"  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  our  actions  are  conversant  about  things  beset 
with  many  circumstances,  which  cause  men  of  sundry  Avits  to  be  also  of 
sundry  judgments  concerning  that  which  ought  to  be  done;  requisite  it 
cannot  but  seem  the  rule  of  divine  law  should  herein  help  our  imbecility, 
that  we  might  the  more  infallibly  understand  what  is  good  and  what  evil. 
The  first  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  are  easy;  hard  it  were  to  find 
men  ignorant  of  them.  But  concerning  the  duty  which  Nature's  law 
doth  require  at  the  hands  of  men,  in  a  number  of  things  particular,  so  far 
hath  the  natural  understanding  even  of  sundry  whole  nations  been  dark- 
ened, that  they  have  not  discerned,  no  not  gross  iniquity  to  be  sin. — 
Hooker,  E.  P.,  I.  xii.  2. 

Note  XIL,  p.  187. 

This  corresponds  to  the  distinction  drawn  by  Leibnitz,  between  eternal 
and  positive  truths  of  the  reason.  See  Theodic^e,  Discours  de  la  Conformity, 
etc.  §  2  {Opera,  Erdmann,  p.  480).  The  latter  class  of  truths,  he  allows, 
may  be  subservient  to  Faith,  and  even  opposed  by  it,  but  not  the  former. 


Note  XIH.,  p.  189. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  Divine  Will  as  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent, is  shown  by  Miiller,  Chrisiliche  Lehre  ivn  der  SUnde,  L  p.  128.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  unable  to  conceive  it  as  necessarily  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Nature.  We  cannot  therefore  conceive 
absolute  morality  either  as  dependent  on,  or  as  independent  of,  the  Will  of 
God.    lu  other  words,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  absolute  morality  at  all. 
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Note  X^^,  p.  VJO. 
See  above,  Lecture  I,  note  11. 

Note   XV.,  p.  I'JO. 

"Sin  contains  its  own  retributive  penalty,  as  surely  and  as  naturally  as 

the  acorn  contains  the  oak It  is  ordained  to  follow  t?uilt  by  CJod  — 

not  as  a  Judge,  hut  as  the  Creator  and  Le|::ishitor  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  We 
•an  be  redeemed  from  the  punishment  of  sin  only  by  being  redeemed 
from  its  commission.  Neither  can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vicarious 
atonement  or  punishment.  ...  If  the  foregoing  reflections  are  sound,  the 
awful,  yet  wholesome  conviction  presses  on  our  minds,  tliat  (here  can  l>e  no 
forgiveness  of  sins."— Gre":,  Creed  of  Christendom,  p.  2G5.  "I  believe  God 
is  a  just  God,  rewarding  and  punishing  us  exactly  as  we  act  well  or  ill.  I 
believe  that  such  reward  and  punishment  follow  necessarily  from  His  will 
as  revealed  in  natural  law,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  I  believe  that  as  the 
highest  ju.^tice  is  the  highest  mercy,  so  He  is  a  merciful  God.  That  the 
guilty  should  suffer  the  measure  of  penalty  which  their  guilt  has  incuned, 
is  justice." — Froude,  Nemesis  of  Faith,  p.  69. 

Note  XVI.,  p.  190. 
See  above,  LectTire  I,  note  13. 

Note  XVII.,  p.  100. 
See  above,  Lecture  I,  note  12. 

Note  XVIII.,  p.  100. 

See  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  8.  Compare  Wcgschcidcr,  Instit. 
Theol.  ^  141. 

Note  XIX.,  p.  101. 

Mr.  Rigg  justly  observes  of  the  theory  of  immediate  forgiveness,  as  Bab* 
Btitutcd  for  the  Christian  Atonement,  "  IaI  ail  men  be  told  that  '  Go<l  can- 
not be  angry  with  any,' and  that  whatever  may  have  l)cen  a  man's  sins, 
if  he  will  l)ut  repent,  there  is  no  hindrance  to  (Jod's  freely  forgiving  him 
all,  without  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  whatever,  and  without  the 
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need  of  any  atonement  or  intercession.  What  would  be  the  eflfect  of  such 
a  proclamation  ?  Would  it  make  sin  appear  '  exceeding  sinful  ? '  Would 
it  enhance  our  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God?  Would  it  not  make  sin  ap- 
pear a  lii2,ht  and  trivial  thing,  tolerated  too  easily  by  a  'good-natured' 
God,  to  be  held  as  of  much  account  by  man?"i  Wegscheider  indeed 
actually  urges  this  argument  against  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  it  suits 
his  purpose  to  represent  as  a  scheme  of  unconditional  forgiveness.  "  Ex- 
perience teaches,  that  the  belief,  that  CA^en  the  most  wicked  man  can 
easily  obtain  absolute  remission  of  sins,  has  always  done  the  greatest  det- 
riment to  true  vu-tue  and  intesnty. "—Instit.  Tlieol.  §  140. 


Note  XX.,  p.   191. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  theory  of  Kant.  See  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen 
der  blossen  Vernunft,  p.  84.  He  does  not,  however,  carry  his  principle  con- 
sistently out,  but  admits  a  kind  of  vicarious  suffering  in  a  symbolical 
sense ;  the  penitent  being  morally  a  different  individual  from  the  sinner. 
Even  this  metaphorical  conceit  is  utterly  out  of  place  according  to  the 
main  principles  of  his  system. 

Note  XXL,  p.  192. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  McCosh's  Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,  p.  475  (4th  edition). 

Note  XXII.,  p.  192. 

"This  natural  indignation  is  generally  moderate  and  low  enough  in 
mankind,  in  each  particular  man,  when  the  injury  which  excites  it  doth 
not  affect  himself,  or  one  whom  he  considers  as  himself.  Therefore  the 
precepts  to  forgive  and  to  love  our  enemies,  do  not  relate  to  that  general 
indignation  against  injury  and  the  authors  of  it,  but  to  this  feeling,  or 
resentment,  when  raised  by  private  or  personal  injury." — Butler,  Sermon 
IX,  On  Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 

Note  XXIII.,  p.  193. 

Thus  Mr.  Froude  exclaims,  "He!  to  have  created  mankind  liable  to  fail 
—  to  have  laid  them  in  the  way  of  a  temptation  under  which  He  knew 

1  Modern  Anglican  Theology,  p.  317. 
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they  would  full,  and  then  curse  them  and  all  who  were  to  come  of  them, 
and  all  the  world  for  their  sakcs!  " — Nmusis  of  Faith,  p.  11.  This  author 
omits  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  redemption,  and  treats  the  fall  and  the 
curse  as  if  they  were  the  sole  manner  of  God's  dealing  with  sinners.  Ilig 
objection,  stripped  of  its  violent  lanjj^uaf^e,  is  but  one  form  of  the  univer- 
sal riddle  —  the  existence  of  Evil.  A  similar  objection  is  urfjed  by  Mr. 
Parker,  Theism,  Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theology,  p.  6-1:  and  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Letters  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Development,  i)p.  173, 
174. 

Note  XXIV.,  p.  103. 

Aristotle  Eth.  Nic.  V.  10.  "For  of  a  thing,  which  is  not  limited,  the 
rule  is  also  unlimited,  like  the  plumb-rule  of  Lesbian  house-building, 
changing  according  to  the  form  of  the  stone,  and  not  remaining  the  same 
rule." 

Note  XXV.,  p.  VJ3. 

On  this  spirit  of  universal  criticism,  Augustine  remarks:  "But  they 
are  foolish,  who  say,  'Could  not  the  wisdom  of  God  otherwise  deliver 
men,  than  by  assuming  human  nature,  and  being  born  of  a  woman,  and 
sutTering  all  those  things  from  sinners?'  To  whom,  we  say  He  coidd,  but 
if  He  were  to  do  otherwise.  He  would  in  like  manner  be  ilispleasing  to 
your  folly." — De  A(jone  Chrisliauo,  c.  11. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  I'^.'j,  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  versatility  of  the  "  moral  reason,"  or  "  spiritual  insight," 
when  set  up  as  a  criterion  of  religious  truth.  "  Even  as  to  that  funda- 
mental position,  —  the  existence  of  a  Being  of  unlimited  power  and  wis- 
dom (as  to  his  unlimited  goodness,  I  believe  that  nothing  hut  an  external 
revelation  can  absolutely  certify  us),  I  feel  that  I  am  much  more  Indelned 
to  those  inferences  from  dtsigii,  which  these  writers  make  so  light  of,  than 
to  any  clearness  in  the  imperfect  intuition;  for  if  I  found  —  and  surely  this 
is  the  true  test  —  the  traces  of  design  less  conspicuous  in  the  extcnml 
world,  confusion  there  as  in  the  moral,  and  in  both  greater  than  Is  now 
founti  in  either,  I  extremely  doubt  whether  the  faintest  surmise  of  such  a 
Being  would  have  suggested  itself  to  me.  But  be  that  as  it  may;  as  to 
their  other  cardinal  sentiment.'*,  —  the  nature  of  my  relations  to  this  Being 
—  his  placability  if  ofTendcd,  —  the  terms  of  forgiveness,  if  any,  —  whether, 
as  these  gentlemen  anirni,  he  is  accessible  to  all,  without  any  atonement 
or  mediator:  —  as  to  all  this,  I  solemnly  declare,  that  apart  from  external 
instruction,  I  c.innot  by  interrogating  my  racked  spirit,  catch  even  a  mur- 
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hiur.  That  it  must  be  faint  indeed,  in  other  men  —  so  faint  as  to  render  the 
pretensions  of  the  certitude  of  the  internal  revelation,  and  its  indepen- 
dence of  all  external  revelation,  perfectly  preposterous  —  I  infer  from  this, 
—  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  arrived  at  diametrically  opposite  con- 
clusions from  those  of  these  interpreters  of  the  spiritual  revelation.  As 
to  the  articles,  indeed,  of  man's  immortality  and  a  future  state,  it  would 
be  truly  difficult  for  my  '  spiritual  insight '  to  verify  theirs ;  for,  according 
to  Mr.  Parker,  his  '  insight '  affirms  that  man  is  immortal,  and  Mr.  New- 
man's 'insight '  declares  nothing  about  the  matter!  ISTor  is  my  conscious- 
ness, so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  mine  only.  This  painful  uncertainty  has 
been  the  confession  of  multitudes  of  far  greater  minds;  they  have  been 
so  far  from  contending  that  we  have  naturally  a  clear  utterance  on  these 
great  questions,  that  they  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  an  external 
revelation;  and  mankind  in  general,  so  far  from  thinking  or  feeling  such 
light  superfluous,  have  been  constantly  gaping  after  it,  and  adopted  almost 
any  thing  that  but  lore  the  name. 
What,  then,  am  I  to  think  of  this  all-sufficient  revelation  from  within  ?  " 


Note  XXYL,  p.  193. 

For  the  Socinian  theory  of  a  limited  foreknowledge  in  God,  see  Miiller, 
Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  II.  pp.  276,  288;  Davison,  Discourses  on 
Prophecy,  pp.  360,  367.  A  similar  view  is  held  by  Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik, 
Vol.  I.  p.  118;  and  by  Drobisch,  Grimdlehren  da-  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  209. 
For  the  opposite  necessitarian  theory,  see  Calvin,  Inst.  L.  II.  ch.  4.  §  6; 
Edwards,  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Part  II.  Sect.  xii.  quoted  above, 
Lect.  II.  note  7;  and  in  the  authorities  cited  by  Wegscheider,  Inst.  Theol., 
§65. 


Note  XXVIL,  p.  193. 

r 

That  God's  knowledge  is  not  T^vo\)eY\Y  foreknoidedge,  as  not  being  subject 
to  the  law  of  time,  is  maintained  by  Augustine,  J>e  Civ.  Dei,  XL  21,  De 
Div.  Quoest  ad  Simpl.  L.  11.  Qu.  2.  §  2,  and  by  Boethius,  De  Consol.  Phil. 
L.  V.  Pr.  3-<5.  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Wegscheider,  Inst.  Theol.  §  65. 
As  a  speculative  theory,  this  vieAV  is  as  untenable  as  the  opposite  h.ypo- 
thesis  of  an  absolute  foreknowledge  and  predestination.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  do  not  know  that  the  Divine  Consciousness  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  succession ;  not  that  we  know  that  it  is  not.  As  a  means  of  saving  the 
infinity  of  God's  knowledge,  consistently  Avith  the  free  agency  of  man,  the 
hypothesis  becomes  unnecessary,  the  instant  we  admit  that  the  infinite  is 
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not  an  object  of  liiunan  oonccptipn  at  all.  If  this  is  once  conceded,  wo 
need  no  hypothesis  to  reconcile  truths  which  we  cannot  certainly  know  to 
be  in  antagonism  to  each  other.  We  cannot  assume  the  simultaneity  of 
the  divine  consciousness;  for  wc  know  nothing;  of  the  infinite,  either  in 
itself  or  in  its  relation  to  time.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  we  deduce 
the  necessity  of  human  actions  from  the  fact  of  God's  foreknowlcd;j^, 
even  if  the  latter  could  be  assumed  as  absolutely  tnic;  for  we  know  not 
whether  the  conception  of  necessity  itself  implies  a  divine  reality,  or 
merely  a  human  mode  of  representation. 

Note  XXYIIL,  p.  101. 

Wegscheider  (Inst.  TheoL  §  50)  denies  the  possibility  of  prophecy,  on  the 
ground  that  a  prediction  of  human  events  is  destructive  of  freedom.  In 
this  he  follows  Kant,  Anlhropologie,  §  35. 

Note  XXIX.,  p.  104. 

"As  it  is  certain  that  prescience  does  not  destroy  the  liberty  of  man's 
will,  or  impose  any  necessity  upon  it,  men's  actions  beinj;  not  therefore 
future,  because  they  are  foreknown,  but  therefore  forekno\vn,  because 
future;  and  were  a  thinj;  never  so  continj^cnt,  yet  upon  supposition  that  it 
will  be  done,  it  must  needs  have  been  future  from  all  eternity :  so  is  it 
extreme  arrogance  for  men,  because  themselves  can  naturally  foreknow 
nothing  but  by  some  causes  antecedent,  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
therefore  to  presume  to  measure  the  knowledge  of  God  Almighty  according 
to  the  same  scantling,  and  to  deny  him  the  prescience  of  human  actions, 
not  considering  that,  as  his  nature  is  incomprehensible,  so  his  knowledge 
may  be  well  looked  upon  by  us  as  such  toc^  that  which  is  past  our  finding 
out,  and  too  wonderful  for  us." — Cudworth,  Intcllectmd  System,  ch.  V. 
(Vol.  III.  p.  10.  ed.  Harrison).  "  Wc  may  be  unable  to  conceive  how  a 
thing  not  necessary  in  its  nature  can  be  foreknown  —  for  our  foreknowl- 
edge is  in  general  limited  by  that  circumstance,  and  is  more  or  less  per- 
fect in  proportion  to  the  fixed  or  necessary  nature  of  the  things  we  con- 
template: .  .  .  but  to  subject  the  knowledge  of  God  to  any  such  limitation 
is  surely  absurd  and  unphilosophical,  as  well  as  impious."— Copleston, 
Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  p.  4G. 

Note  XXX.,  p.  101. 

Origen.  apud  Euseb.  Prrrp.  Erang.  VI.  1 1 .  3(5.  And  if  wo  must  say,  that 
foreknowledge  is  not  the  cause  of  events,  wc  will  say  what,  though  more 
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paradoxical,  is  yet  tine,  that  the  fact  tl>at  the  thing  is  to  be,  is  the  cause 
of  its  foreknowledge." —  Leibnitz,  Theodicee,  §  37.  "  It  is  very  easy  to 
decide,  that  foreknowledge  in  itself  adds  nothing  to  the  determination 
of  the  reality  of  future  events,  except  that  this  determination  is  known ;  a 
thing  which  docs  not  at  all  increase  the  determination,  or  the  futurition 
(as  it  is  called)  of  these  events." — Clarke,  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  p.  96.  "  The  certainty  of  Foreknowledge  does  not 
cause  the  certainty  of  things,  but  is  itself  founded  on  the  reality  of  their 
existence.  Whatever  now  is,  it  is  certain  that  it  is;  and  it  was  yester- 
day and  from  eternity  as  certainly  tnie,  that  the  thing  would  he  to-day,  as 
*tis  now  certain  that  it  is.  This  certainty  of  events  is  equally  the  same, 
whether  it  is  supposed  that  the  thing  could  be  foreknown  or  not." 


Note  XXXI.,  p.  195. 
See  above,  Lecture  VI,  p.  150,  and  note  27. 

Note  XXXIL,  p.  196. 

This  question  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Euler,  Lettres  d  une  Prin- 
cesse  d'AUemagne,  Vol.  I.  p.  360.  ed.,  Cournot. 

Note  XXXIIL,  p.  196. 

"Sins  are  finite;  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  there  is  no  propor- 
tion; therefore  punishments  also  ought  to  be  finite."—  Sonerus  apud  Leib- 
nitz. Prcp/.i  The  same  argument  is  used  by  Blasche,  PhilosopJdsche  Unster- 
Uichkeitlehre,  M;  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  78,  and 
by  Mr.  Froude,  Nemesis  of  Faith,  p.  17.  The  latter  however  entirely  mis- 
represents Leibnitz's  reply  to  the  objection. 

Note  XXXIV.,  p.  197. 

Thus  Leibnitz  replies  to  the  objection  of  Sonerus:  "Even,  therefore,  if 
we  should  concede  that  no  sin  is  of  itself  infinite,  yet  it  can  with  truth  be 
said,  that  the  sins  of  the  damned  are  infinite  in  number;  for  they  persist 
in  sinning,  through  all  eternity."    The  same  argument  is  repeated  in  the 


1  Published  by  Lessing,  in  his  tract,  Leibnitz  von  den  ewigen   Strafen  {L(ssing''s 
Schriften,  ed.  Lachmann,  Vol.  IX  p.  154). 
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Theodke'e,  SS  74,  133,  266.  The  reply  which  Mr.  Froude  attribntes  to  Leib- 
nitz, namely,  that  sin  against  an  InJinitc  Being  contracts  a  character  of 
infinity,  is  merely  noticed  by  him  as  "  la  raison  vulgaire,"  urged,  among 
others,  by  Ursinus.  "With  Leibnitz's  language  may  be  compared  that  of 
Miiller;  "And  since  experience  shows,  that  men  really  resist  the  holiest 
worlv  of  divine  love,  why  should  it  be  thought  inipo'^sible,  that  this  resist- 
ance against  God  may  also,  on  the  other  side  this  earthly  life,  be  ever 
again  renewed,  and  thus  carried  fonvard  into  endless  periods?" — Christ- 
liche  Lthre  von  der  SUnde,  II.  p.  601. 


Note  XXXV.,  p.  197. 

Thus  Mr.  Newman  says,  "  I  saw  that  the  current  orthodoxy  made  Satan 
eternal  conqueror  over  Christ.  In  vain  does  the  Son  of  God  come  from 
heaven  and  take  human  flesh  and  die  on  the  cross.  In  spite  of  him  the 
devil  carries  off  to  hell  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  in  whom  not  misery 
only,  but  Siu,  is  triumphant  for  ever  and  ever."i  And  Mr.  Parker,  to  the 
same  effect,  remarks,  "  I  can  never  believe  that  Evil  is  a  finality  with 
God."  2  The  remarks  of  Miiller,  in  answer  to  similar  theories,  arc  worthy 
of  consideration.  "  It  seems  incredible,  according  to  what  we  have  said, 
that  the  idea  of  the  world  is  to  reach  its  complete  development  with  an 
unsettled  discord,  that  opposition  to  the  Divine  will  is  to  maintain  itself  in 
the  will  of  any  creature  whatsoever.  This  difTiculty,  however,  is  solved 
by  a  correct  conception  of  punishment.  The  opposition  to  the  Divine  will 
does  not  hold  its  ground,  but  is  absolutely  overcome,  when  the  entire  con- 
dition of  the  beings,  in  whom  it  is,  is  a  penal  condition ;  so  that  evil,  being 
in  restraint,  is  no  longer  able  to  disturb  the  pure  harmony  of  the  worjil 
glorified  and  trunsfonncd  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  3 


Note  XXXVI.,  p.  197. 

See  a  short  treatise  by  Kant,  Uelfrr  das  Misslingrn  ollrr  Philafophisrhcn 
Versurhe  in  der  Thixlir^e  ( Wfrke,  VII.  p.  3a'5).  For  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  various  theories,  sec  Miiller,  Christliche  Leftre  i-on  der  Swide,  B.  II. 
An  able  review  of  the  difficulties  of  the,  question  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Mozlcy's  Auyustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  p.  2G2  scq. 


1  Phasos  of  Faith,  p.  78. 

2  Some  Account  of  my  Ministry.     See  Thrixm,  Atheism^  etc.,  p.  261. 

3  Christliche  Lrhre  von  der  SMnde.  II.  p.  599. 
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Note  XXXVll.,  p.  197. 

The  theory  which  represents  evil  as  a  privation  or  a  negation  —  a  theory- 
adopted  by  theologians  and  philosophers  of  almost  every  shade  of  opinion, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  goodness  of  God  with  the  apparent  permission 
of  sin,  can  only  be  classed  among  the  numerous  necessarily  fruitless  at- 
tempts of  metaphysicians  to  explain  the  primary  facts  of  consciousness, 
by  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  principle  of  which  we  are  not  and  can- 
not be  conscious,  and  of  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  have  therefore  no 
possible  guarantee.  Moral  evil,  in  the  only  form  in  which  we  are  con- 
scious of  it,  appears  as  the  dh-ect  transgression  of  a  law  whose  obligation 
we  feel  within  us ;  and  thus  manifested,  it  is  an  act  as  real  and  as  positive 
as  any  performed  in  the  most  rigid  compliance  with  that  law.  And  this  is 
the  utmost  point  to  which  human  research  can  penetrate.  "Whether,  in 
some  absolute  mode  of  existence,  out  of  all  relation  to  human  conscious- 
ness, the  phenomenon  of  moi'al  evil  is  ultimately  dependent  on  the  addi- 
tion or  the  subtraction  of  some  causative  principle,  is  a  question  the  solu- 
tion of  which  is  beyond  consciousness,  and  therefore  beyond  philosoph3^ 
To  us,  as  moral  agents,  capable  of  right  and  wrong  acts,  evil  is  a  reality, 
and  its  consequences  are  a  reality.  What  may  be  the  nature  of  the  cause 
which  produces  this  unquestionably  real  fact  of  human  consciousness,  is 
a  mysteiy  which  God  has  not  revealed,  and  which  man  cannot  discover. 

Note  XXXVIIL,  p.  199. 

Analogy,  Part  II.  ch.  5.  In  another  significant  passage  (Part  I.  ch.  2), 
Butler  exhibits  the  argument  from  analogy  as  bearing  on  the  final  char- 
acter of  punishment.  "  Though  after  men  have  been  gnilt}^  of  folly  and 
extravagance  up  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  often  in  their  power,  for  instance, 
to  retrieve  their  affairs,  to  recover  their  health  and  character;  at  least  in 
good  measure;  yet  real  reformation  is,  in  many  cases,  of  no  avail  at  all 
towards  preventing  the  miseries,  poverty,  sickness,  infamy,  naturally 
annexed  to  folly  and  extravagance  exceeding  that  degree.  ...  So  that 
many  natural  punishments  are  final  to  him  who  incurs  them,  if  consid- 
ered only  in  his  temporal  capacity."— Compare  Bishop  Browne,  Procediire 
of  the  XJndir standing,  p.  351.  "The  difficulty  in  that  question,  What  pro- 
portion endless  torments  can  hear  to  momentary  sins?  is  quite  removed,  by 
considering  that  the  punishments  denounced  and  threatened  are  not  in 
themselves  sanctions  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  is  in  punishments  annexed 
to  human  laws;  but  they  are  withal  so  many  previous  warnings  or  declar- 
ations of  the  inevitable  consequence  and  natural  tendency  of  Sin  in  itself, 
to  render  us  miserable  in  another  world." 
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Note  XXXIX.,  p.  200. 

Kant  {Religion,  u.  s.  jr.,  Werke,  X.  p.  4.'j)  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
herited conuption,on  the  jn"ound  tlmt  a  man  cannot  be  responsible  for  any 
but  his  own  acts.  The  olyection  is  carried  out  more  fully  by  Wej^schcidcr, 
who  says,  "  Neither  can  the  y:oodness  of  God  allow,  that  by  one  man's  sin, 
universal  human  nature  be  corrupted  and  depraved;  nor  can  Ilis  wisdom 
suffer,  that  God's  work,  furnished  from  the  beginning  with  surpa.•^sin«^; 
endowments,  be  transformed  in  a  little  while,  for  the  sli;;htcst  cause,  to 
quite  another  and  a  worse  condition." — Insf.  TiwoL  ^  117.  The  learned 
critic  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  principle  of  one  of  these  arj^i- 
mcnts  exactly  annihilates  that  of  the  other;  for  if  we  concede  to  the  first, 
that  ever}'  man  is  born  in  the  state  of  pristine  innocence,  we  must  admit, 
in  opposition  to  the  second,  that  God's  work  is  destroyed  by  slight  causes, 
not  once  only,  but  millions  of  times,  in  every  man  that  .sins.  The  only 
other  supposition  possible  is,  that  sin  itself  is  part  of  God's  purpose  —  in 
which  case  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  establish  any  argument  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  divine  wisdom  or  benevolence. 


Note  XL.,  p.  200. 

Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  VII.  2.  "  But  one  may  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  a  person,  who  takes  a  right  estimate  of  things,  can  live  without 
moral  self-control.  Some,  therefore,  say  that  a  person,  who  had  knowl- 
edge, could  not  live  in  such  manner;  for  (as  Socrates  thought),  if  knowl- 
edge were  within  him,  he  could  not  be  controlled  by  something  el>e,  ami 
dragged  about  by  it,  like  a  slave." 

Note  XLI.,  p.  200. 

For  sundry  rationalist  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  sec  Wegscheider,  ^  LSI,  Vi^i.  He  declares  the  whole  doctrine  to  bo 
the  result  of  the  anlhropopathic  notions  of  a  rude  age. 

Note  XLIL,  p.  201. 

"  Our  notion  of  freedom  does  not,  it  is  true,  exclude  motives  of  conscious 
action;  but  motives  are  not  compulsory,  but  are  always  effectual  only 
through  the  will;  motives  for  the  human  will  can  tlien'fore  proceed 
from  God,  without  man's  bein.:  tlMielty  forced,  witlnnit  his  losing  his  free- 
dom, and  becoming  a  blind  instrument  of  the  higher  power."— Drobisch, 
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Grundlehren  der  JteligionspMlosophie,  p.  272.  In  like  manner,  'Mv.  Mozley, 
in  his  learned  and  philosophical  work  on  the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, truly  says,  "  What  we  have  to  consider  in  this  question,  is 
not  what  is  the  abstract  idea  of  freewill,  but  what  is  the  freewill  which  we 
really  and  actually  have.  This  actual  freewill,  we  find,  is  not  a  simple 
but  a  complex  thing;  exhibiting  oppositions  and  inconsistencies;  appear- 
ing on  the  one  side  to  be  a  power  of  doing  anything  to  Avhich  there  is  no 
physical  hindrance,  on  the  other  side  to  be  a  restricted  faculty"  (p,  102). 
Neither  the  Pelagian  theory  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  Augustinian  on  the 
other,  took  sufficient  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  human  will  in 
relation  to  external  influences.  The  question  was  argued  as  if  the  relation 
of  divine  grace  to  human  volition  must  consist  wholly  in  activity  on  the 
one  side  and  passivity  on  the  other;  —  in  the  will  of  its  own  motion  ac- 
cepting the  grace,  or  the  grace  by  its  irresistible  force  overpowering  the 
will.  The  controversy  thus  becomes  precisely  analogous  to  the  philosoph- 
ical dispute  between  the  advocates  of  freewill  and  determinism;  the  one 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  indifference  of  the  will;  the 
other  maintaining  its  necessary  determination  by  motives. 

Mr.  Mozley  has  thrown  considerable  hght  on  the  true  bearings  of  the 
predestinarian  controversy;  and  his  work  is  especially  valuable  as  vindica- 
ting the  supreme  right  of  Scripture  to  be  accepted  in  all  its  statements,  in- 
stead of  being  mutilated  to  suit  the  demands  of  human  logic.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  his  own  theory,  however  satisfactory  in  this  respect, 
leaves  a  painful  void  on  the  philosophical  side,  and  apparently  vindicates 
the  authority  of  revelation  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  laws  of  human  thought. 
He  maintains  that  where  our  conception  of  an  object  is  indistinct,  contra- 
dictory propositions  may  be  accepted  as  both  equally  true ;  and  he  carries 
this  theory  so  far  as  to  assert  of  the  rival  doctrines  of  Pelagius  and  Au- 
gustine, "  Both  these  positions  are  triie,  if  held  together,  and  both  false,  if 
held  apart."  i 

Should  we  not  rather  say  that  the  very  indistinctness  of  conception  pre- 
vents the  existence  of  any  contradiction  at  all?  I  can  only  know  two 
ideas  to  be  conti-adictory  by  the  distinct  conception  of  both;  and,  where 

1  P.  77.  To  the  same  effect  are  his  criticisms  on  Aquinas,  p.  260,  in  which  he 
says,  "The  will  as  an  original  spring  of  action  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Divine 
Power,  a  second  first  cause  in  nature  being  inconsistent  with  there  being  only  one 
First  Cause."  This  assumes  that  we  have  a  sufficient  conception  of  the  nature  of 
Divine  Power  and  of  the  action  of  a  First  Cause;  an  assumption  which  the 
author  himself  in  another  passage  repudiates,  acknowledging  that  "  As  an  un- 
known premiss,  the  Divine  Power  is  no  contradiction  to  the  fact  of  evil;  for  we 
must  know  what  a  trutli  is  before  we  see  a  contradiction  in  it  to  another  truth" 
(p.  276).  This  latter  admission,  consistently  carried  out,  would  have  consider- 
ably modilied  the  author's  whole  theory. 
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such  a  conception  is  impossil)le,  there  is  no  evidence  of  contradiction. 
Tlie  actual  declarations  of  Scripture,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  matters 
above  human  comprehension,  arc  not  in  themselves  contradictory  to  the 
facts  of  consciousness;  they  are  only  made  so  by  arbitrary  interpretation. 
It  is  nowhere  said  in  Scripture  that  God  so  predestines  man  as  to  take 
from  him  all  power  of  actin;:;  by  his  own  will :  —  this  is  an  inference  from 
the  supposed  nature  of  i)redestination;  an  inference  which,  if  our  concep- 
tion of  predestination  is  indistinct,  we  have  no  ri;xht  to  make.  3Ian  can- 
not foreknow  unless  the  event  is  certain ;  nor  predestine  without  coiircinj^ 
the  result.  Here  there  is  a  contradiction  between  freewill  and  predestina- 
tion. But  we  cannot  transfer  the  same  contradiction  to  Thcol(\u:y,  without 
assumin;;  that  God's  knowledge  and  acts  are  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  man's. 

The  contradictory  propositions  which  Mr.  Mozley  exhibits,  as  equally 
guaranteed  by  consciousness,  are  in  reality  by  no  means  homoji:eneous. 
In  each  pair  of  contradictories,  we  have  a  limited  and  individual  fact  of 
immediate  perception,  —  such  as  the  power  of  originating?  an  action,  —  op- 
posed to  a  universal  maxim,  not  perceived  immediately,  but  based  on 
some  pi-ocess  of  general  thought,  —  such  as  that  eveiy  event  must  have  a 
cause.  To  establish  these  two  as  contradictory  of  each  other,  it  should  be 
shown  that  in  every  single  act  we  have  a  direct  consciousness  of  being 
coerced,  as  well  as  of  being  free ;  and  that  we  can  gather  from  each  fact 
a  clear  and  distinct  conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
principle  of  causality,  whatever  may  be  its  true  import  and  extent,  is  not 
derived  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of  our  volition  being  deter- 
mined by  antecedent  causes  ;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  applied  to 
human  actions,  until,  from  an  analysis  of  the  mode  in  which  this  maxim 
is  gained,  it  can  be  distinctly  shown  that  these  are  included  under  it.^ 

By  applying  to  Mr.  Mo/.ley's  theory  the  principles  advanced  in  the  pre- 
ceding Lectures,  it  may,  I  l)clieve,  be  shown  that,  in  every  case,  tlie  con- 
tradiction is  not  real,  but  apparent;  and  that  it  arises  from  a  vain  attempt 
to  transcend  the  limits  of  human  iliought. 

Note  XLIII.,  p.  201. 

Analogy,  Introduction,  p.  10. 

1 1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  refer,  in  Hujiport  of  this  view,  to  the  able  criticism  of 
Professor  Fra.'ier,  iu  his  review  of  Mr.  .Mozley 'h  work.  "The  cotixisteiice,"  he 
says,  "of  a  belief  in  caucnlity  with  a  belief  in  moral  ajjency,  i«  indeed  incom- 
prehcntjibic;  but  is  it  ko  because  the  two  beliefs  are  known  to  be  contradictory, 
and  not  rather  because  causality  and  Divine  Tower  cannot  be  fatlionied  by  Quite 
intelligence?  "—  K^says  in  Pliilosophij,  p.  271.  * 
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LECTURE    VIII. 

Note  I.,  p.  206. 

F.  W.  Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  199;  Jteply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p. 
11. 

Note  II.,  p.  206. 

"  Christianity  itself  has  thus  practicall.y  confessed,  what  is  theoretically 
clear,  that  an  authoritative  external  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth 
is  essentially  impossible  to  man." —  F.  W.  Newman,  The  Soul,  p.  59. 


Note  III.,  p.  206. 

"In  teachinj^  about  God  and  Christ,  lay  aside  the  wisdom  of  the  ^vise; 
forswear  History  and  all  its  apparatus;  hold  communion  with  the  Father 
•  and  the  Son  in  the  Spirit ;  from  this  communion  learn  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  Gospel,  and  still  (if  possible)  retain  every  proposition  which  Paul 
believed  and  taught.  Propose  them  to  the  faith  of  others,  to  be  tested  by 
imcard  and  spiritual  evidence  only ;  and  you  will  at  least  be  in  the  true  apos- 
tolic track."— F.  "W.  Newman,  The  Soul,  p.  250. 


Note  IV.,  p.  207. 

"This  question  of  miracles,  whether  true  or  false,  is  of  no  religious  sig- 
nificance. When  Mr.  Locke  said  the  doctrine  proved  the  miracles,  not 
the  miracles  the  doctrine,  he  admitted  their  worthlessness.  They  can  be 
useful  only  to  such  as  deny  our  internal  power  of  discerning  truth." — Par- 
ker, Discourse  of  inatters  pertaining  to  Religion,  p.  170.  Pascal,  with  far 
sounder  judgment,  says,  on  the  other  hand,  "we  must  judge  of  the  doc- 
trine by  the  miracles,  we  must  judge  of  miracles  by  the  doctrine.  The 
doctrine  shows  what  the  miracles  are,  and  the  miracles  show  what  the 

doctrine  is.    All  this. is  true,  and  not  contradictory Jesus  Christ 

cured  the  man  who  was  born  blind,  and  did  many  other  miracles  on  the 
sabbath  day;  whereby  he  blinded  the  Pharisees,  who  said,  that  it  was 

necessary  to  judge  of  miracles  by  the  doctrine The  Pharisees 

said:  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  sabbath  day.     The 
others  said :  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinne)\  do  such  miracles  ?    Which  is  the 
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clearer?"!  jn  like  manner  Clarke  observes,  "'Tis  Indeed  the  miracles 
only,  that  prove  the  doctrine;  and  not  the  doctrine  that  proves  the  mira- 
acles.  But  then  in  order  to  this  end,  that  the  miracles  may  prove  the  doc- 
trine, 'tis  always  necessary  to  be  first  supimscd  that  the  doctrine  be  such 
as  is  In  its  natui-e  capable  of  bein;;  proved  by  miracles.  The  doctrine  nmst 
be  in  itsdl'  possible  and  aijntble  to  he  prowd,  and  then  miracles  will  prove  it 
to  he  actually  and  ctrtdi Illy  tnw.'^  The  judicious  remarks  of  Dean  Trench 
are  to  the  same  effect,  "  When  we  object  to  the  use  often  made  of  theso 
works,  it  is  only  because  they  have  Ijcen  forl-ibly  severed  from  the  whole 
complex  of  Christ's  life  and  doctrine,  and  presented  to  the  contemplation 
of  men  apart  from  these;  it  is  only  because,  when  on  his  head  are  '  many 
crowns,'  one  only  has  been  sin<^led  out  in  proof  that  lie  is  King  of  kinfjfs, 
and  Lord  of  lords.  The  miracles  have  been  spoken  of  as  thou<;h  they 
borrowed  nothing  from  the  truths  wliich  they  confirmed,  but  those  truths 
everything  from  the  miracles  by  which  they  were  confinned;  when,  in- 
deed, the  tnie  relation  is  one  of  mutual  interdependence,  the  miracles 
proving  the  doctrines,  and  the  doctrines  api)roving  the  miracles,  and  both 
held  together  for  us  in  a  blessed  unity,  in  the  person  of  Him  who  spako 
the  words  and  did  the  works,  and  through  the  impress  of  highest  holiness 
and  of  absolute  truth  and  goodness,  which  that  person  leaves  stamped  on 
our  souls ;  —  so  that  it  may  bo  more  truly  said  that  we  believe  the  mira- 
cles for  Christ's  sake,  than  Christ  for  the  miracles'  sake. "3 


Note  V.,  p.  207. 

Foxton,  Popular  Christianity,  p.  105.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
author  of  the  Restoration  of  Belief,  with  a  far  justcr  estimate  of  the  value 
of  evidence,  observes,  "  Remove  the  supernatural  from  the  Gospels,  or,  in 
other  words,  reduce  the  evangelical  histories,  by  aid  of  some  unintelligible 
hypothesis  (r;erman-])om),  to  the  level  of  an  inane  jumble  of  credulity, 
extravagance,  and  myth-power  (whatever  this  may  be),  and  then  Chris- 
tianity will  go  to  its  place,  as  to  any  effective  value,  in  relation  to  human- 
izing and  iKjnevolent  influences  and  enterprises;  —a  place,  say,  a  few  de- 
grees above  the  level  of  some  piissjiges  in  llpicicttis  and  M.  Aim  lins.  .  . 

1  Penseis,  Portic  II.  Art.  xvi  i,  i.  fj,  10.  Wliativ.r  m:iy  \>v  tiiou,Mii  ui  \^.^^^  i-\  i- 
donce  in  hcliall'  of  tlie  particular  miracle  on  tlic  occuxion  ofwliicii  tlit-M"  n-niarkH 
were  written,  tlic  article  jt.solf  is  worthy  of  the  liighext  pniin',  aa  a  Judicious 
statement  of  the  reli;;iouH  value  of  miraclctt,  supposing  tUuir  %ctual  occurrence  to 
be  proved  by  pulTicient  teHtimony. 

2  Evidence  of  Satunil  and  Uevealrd  lirliir'^n.  Prop.  .\iv. 

3  A'otej  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  p.  M  (llfth  edition). 
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The  Gospel  is  a  Force  in  the  world,  it  is  a  force  available  for  the  good 
of  man,  not  because  it  is  Wisdom,  but  because  it  is  Power.  .  .  .  But  the 
momentum  supplied  by  the  Gospel  is  a  force  which  disappears  —  which 
is  utterly  gone,  gone  for  ever,  when  Belief  in  its  authorit}^,  as  attested  by 
miracles,  is  destroyed." — Pp.  290,  291,  292.  To  the  same  effect  are  the 
excellent  remarks  with  which  Neander  concludes  his  Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"  The  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  its  beginning. 
No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost,  without  taking  away 
its  significance  as  a  Avhole.  Christianity  rests  upon  these  facts;  stands 
or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Divine  life  been  generated 
from  the  beginning;  by  faith  in  them  has  that  life  in  all  ages  regenerated 
mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of  earthly  life,  changed  them  from 
gleboi  adsaipti  to  citizens  of  heaven,  and  formed  the  stage  of  transition 
from  an  existence  chained  to  nature,  to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised 
above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone,  there  might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the 
effects  of  what  Christianity  has  been;  but  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true 
sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church,  there  could  be  none." —  (English  Trans- 
lation, p.  487). 

Note  VI.,  p.  207. 

Parker,  Some  Account  of  my  Blinistry,  appended  to  Theism,  Atheism,  and 
the  Popular  Theology,  p.  2.j8, 


Note  VII.,  p.  207. 

"  All  these  criteria  are  the  moral  conditions  under  which  alone  it  were 
possible  for  such  a  manifestation  to  be  realized,  conformably  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  revelation;  but  b}'  no  means  conversely  —  the  conditions  of 
an  effect  which  could  be  realized  only  by  God  conformably  to  such  a  con- 
ception. In  the  latter  case,  they  would  —  to  the  exclusion  of  the  causality 
of  all  other  beings — justify  the  conclusion,  that  is  revelation;  but,  as  it 
is,  only  this  conclusion  is  justified;  that  can  be  a  revelation." — Fichte, 
Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offenharung  (  Werke  V.  p.  146). 


Note  VIII.,  p.  208. 

"  These  .  .  .  were  the  outer  conditions  of  the  life  of  Christ,  under  which 
his  public  ministry  and  his  personal  character  reached  their  destined 
development.  It  is  not  in  that  development  alone,  but  in  that  develop- 
ment under  these  conditions,  that  the  evidence  will  be  found  of  his  True 
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Orin:in  and  of  his  Personal  Preeminence."— 27ie  Christ  of  History,  by 
John  Young,  p.  33.  "  But  this  character,  in  its  unapproachable  gjandeur, 
must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
Bcin-r  in  whom  it  was  reali/i-d,  —  in  connection  witli  a  life  not  only  un- 
privilej;ctl,  but  offering  numerous  positive  hindrances  to  the  origination, 
the  gi-owth,  and,  most  of  all,  the  perfection  of  spiritual  excellence.  In 
a  Jew  of  Nazareth  —  a  young  man  —  an  uneducated  mechanic — moral 
perfection  was  realized.  Can  this  i)hcnomenon  be  accounted  for?  There 
is  here,  without  doubt,  a  manifestation  of  humanity;  but  the  question  is, 
was  this  a  manifestation  of  mere  humanity  and  no  more?" — Ibid.  p.  201.1 


Note  IX.,  p.  209. 
Newman,  The  Soul,  p.  58. 


Analog]/,  Part  II.  ch.  3. 


Note  X.,  p.  211. 


Note  XL,  p.  21 1. 


"Although  some  circumstances  in  the  description  of  God's  Firstborn 
and  Elect,  by  whom  this  change  is  to  be  accomplished,  may  primarily 
apply  to  collective  Israel  [nuiny  others  will  admit  of  no  such  application. 
Israel  surely  was  not  the  child  whom  a  virgin  was  to  bear;  Israel  did  not  | 
make  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death;  Israel  ' 
scarcely  reconciled  that  strangely  blended  variety  of  suffering  and  tri- 
umph, which  was  predicted  of  the  Messiah)."  — R.  Williams,  Bittiomil 
Godliness,  p.  5C.  In  a  note  to  this  passage,  the  author  adds,  "  I  no  longer 
feel  confident  of  the  assertion  in  brackets ;  but  now  believe  that  all  the 
prophecies  have  primarily  an  application  nearly  contemporaneous."  As 
a  specimen  of  this  application,  we  may  cito  a  subsequent  passage  from 
the  same  volume,  p.  K'/.K  "The  same  Isaiah  sees  that  Israel,  whom  CJod 
had  called  out  of  EgN'pt,  and  whom  the  Eternal  had  denominated  his 
flrst-bom,   trampled,   captive,  and  derided;   he  sees  the  beauty  of  the 

1  Tlio  able  niid  impressive  arjjunipnt  of  tins  little  work  i«  well  worthy  of  fhei 
perusal  of  those  wlio  would  see  what  is  the  real  force  of  the  Cliristiau  evidences,! 
even  upon  the  lowest  prouiid  to  which  Hkepticlsin  can  attempt  to  reduce  them. 
Thouj?''  fur  from  rcpresonfinK  the  whole  stn-iiftfli  of  the  case,  it  is  most  valuable 
as  showin)^  w hut  may  be  cflccted  iu  behalf  uf  Lhritstiuuity,  on  the  priuciplcs  of 
its  opponents.  I 
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sanctuary  defiled,  and  the  anointed  priests  of  the  living  God  degraded 
from  their  office,  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  insulted  by  their  own 
countrymen,  as  men  smitten  of  God,  cast  off  by  Jehovah.  Ah !  he  says, 
it  is  through  the  wickedness  of  the  nations  that  Israel  is  thus  afflicted ;  it 
is  through  the  apostasy  of  the  people  that  the  priesthood  is  thus  smitten 
and  reviled;  they  hide  their  faces  from  the  Lord's  ser^^ant;  nevertheless, 
no  weapon  that  is  formed  against  him  shall  prosper.  It  is  a  little  thing 
that  He  should  merely  recover  Israel,  He  shall  also  be  a  light  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  a  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
r    There  are  few  unprejudiced  readers  who  will  not  think  the  author's  first 

'thought  on  this  subject  preferable  to  his  second.  In  the  interpretation  of 
any  profane  author,  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  regards  the  Fifty-Third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  (to  say  nothing  of  the  other  portions  of  the  prophecy, 
which  Dr.  Williams  has  divorced  from  their  context),  as  a  description  of 
the  contemporaneous  state  of  the  Jewish  people  and  priesthood,  would  be 
considered  as  too  extravagant  to  need  refutation.  That  such  an  interpre- 
tation should  have  found  favor  with  thoroughgoing  rationalists,  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  expel  the  supernatural  from  Scripture,  is  only  to 
be  expected;  and  this  may  explain  the  adoption  of  this  and  similar  views 
by  a  considerable  school  of  expositors  in  Germany.  But  that  it  should 
have  been  received  by  those  who,  like  Dr.  Williams,  hold  fast  the  doctrine 

\of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  less  casilyto  be  accounted  for. 
If  this  greatest  of  all  miracles  be  once  conceded,  —  if  it  be  allowed  that 
"  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made 
of  a  woman;  "  —  what  maiwel  is  it,  that,  while  the  time  was  still  incom- 
plete, a  prophet  should  have  been  divinelj^  inspired  to  proclaim  the  future 
redemption?  Once  concede  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  at  all,  and 
the  Messianic  interpretation  is  the  only  one  reconcilable  with  the  facts  of 
history  and  the  plain  meaning  of  words.  The  fiction  of  a  contemporane- 
ous sense,  whether  with  or  without  a  subsequent  Messianic  application,  is 
only  needed  to  get  rid  of  direct  inspiration;  and  nothing  is  gained  by 
getting  rid  of  inspiration,  so  long  as  a  fragment  of  the  supernatural  is 
permitted  to  remain.  It  is  only  when  we  assume,  a  prion,  that  the  super- 
natural is  impossible,  that  anything  is  gained  by  forcing  the  prophetic 
language  into  a  diflferent  meaning. 


Note  XII.,  p.  215. 

Of  this  Eclectic  Christianity,  of  which  Schleiermacher  may  be  considered 
as  the  chief  modern  representative,  a  late  gifted  and  lamented  writer  has 
truly  observed :  "He  could  not  effect  the  rescue  of  Christianitv on  these 
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principles  without  serious  loss  to  the  object  of  his  care.  His  elTorts  resem- 
ble the  benevolent  intervention  of  the  deities  of  the  classic  legends,  who, 
to  save  the  nymph  from  her  pursuer,  changed  her  into  a  river  or  a  tree. 
It  may  be  that  the  stream  and  the  foliage  have  their  music  and  their 
beauty,  that  we  may  think  we  hear  a  living  voice  still  in  the  whispers  of 
the  one  and  the  murmurs  of  the  other,  yet  the  beauty  of  divine  Truth,  our 
heavenly  visitant,  cannot  but  be  grievously  obscured  by  the  change,  for 
*  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another.' 
Such  ecclesiastical  doctrines  as  contain  what  he  regards  as  the  essence  of 
Christianity  are  received.  All  others,  as  being  feelings  embodied  in  the 
concrete  form  of  dogmas,  as  man's  objective  conceptions  of  the  divine,  he 

considers  as  open  to  criticism Schleicrmacher  accounts  as  thus 

indifferent  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  supernatural  conception  of  the 
Saviour,  many  of  his  miracles,  his  ascension  and  several  other  truths  of 
the  same  class.  This  one  reply,  '  That  doctrine  makes  no  necessary  part 
of  our  Christian  consciousness,'  stands  solitary,  like  a  Codes  at  the  bridge, 
and  keeps  ahva)-s  at  bay  the  whole  army  of  advancing  queries.  But 
surely  it  does  constitute  an  essential  part  of  our  Christian  consciousness, 
whether  we  regard  the  New  Testament  writers  as  tmstworthy  or  other- 
wise. If  certain  parts  of  their  account  are  myths,  and  others  the  expres- 
sion of  Jewish  prejudice,  and  we  are  bidden  dismiss  them  accordingly  from 
our  faith,  how  arc  we  sure  that  in  what  is  left  these  historians  were  faith- 
ful, or  these  expositors  true  representatives  of  the  mind  of  Christ  ?  Our 
Christian  consciousness  is  likely  to  become  a  consciousness  of  little  else 
than  doubt,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  assertion  —  Your  sole  informants  on 
matters  of  eternal  moment,  were,  every  here  and  there,  misled  by  prejudice 
and  imposed  upon  by  fable."  i 

Note  XIII.,  p.  210. 

For  the  objections  of  modem  Pantheism  against  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  Sec  Lecture  III.,  note  27.  Of  the  resun-cction  of  the  body  in  partic- 
ular, Wegschcider  ol)serves:  "The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  so  far  from 
being  reconcilable  witli  the  precepts  of  sound  reason,  that  it  is  embarrassed 
with  very  many  and  the  gravest  difficulties.  For,  in  the  first  plarr,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  opinion  derived  its  origin  from  the  lame  and  im- 
perfect conceptions  of  men  of  defective  culture;  for  such  persons,  being 
destitute  of  a  just  idea  of  the  Divine  being,  are  wont  to  Imagine  to  them- 
selves a  life  after  death,  solely  after  the  nature  of  the  earthly  life.  Henco 
it  comes  to  pass,  that,  among  barbarous  nations,  and  also  in  the  system  of 

i 

1  Essays  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Alfmi  Vaughan,  Vol.  I.  p.  93. 
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Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Jews  themselves  seem  to  have  drawn,  that 
same  doctrine  is  discovered.  Then,  too,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
taught  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  even  from  the  apostolic 
age,  was  condemned  by  not  a  few,  is  seen  to  be  so  closely  connected  with 
the  mythical  opinions  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  story  of  Jesus  restored  to 
life,  that  it  cannot  be  judged  of  and  explained  by  any  other  method  than 

those  myths  themselves Moreovet\  the  idea  is  manifestly  not  in 

agreement  with  a  God  most  holy  and  good,  that  man,  who  cannot  pass  a 
real  life  Avithout  the  body,'  is  to  have  this  body  restored  to  him  after  many 

thousands  of  years Induced  by  these  reasons,  and  others  of 

scarcely  less  weight,  we  think  that  Jesus,  wherever  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  humored  the  opinions  of  his  country- 
men ;  or,  rather,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ....  falsely  ascribed  to  Him  an 
opinion  of  their  OAvn."i  Concerning  angels  and  spirits,  one  of  the  most 
significant  specimens  of  modern  Sadducceism  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Don- 
aldson's "  Christian  Orthodoxy  Reconciled  with  the  Conclusions  of  Modem 
Biblical  Learning,"  p.  347,  sqq.  He  holds,  with  regard  to  intermediate 
Intelligences,  the  same  view  which  Wegscheider  suggests  with  regard  to 
the  Resurrection,  namely,  "  that  our  Lord,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Jews, 
rather  acquiesced  in  the  established  phraseology  than  sanctioned  the  prev- 
alent superstition."  2  He  adds  that,  "  in  many  respects,  our  Lord  seems  to 
have  approved  and  recommended "  the  views  of  the  Sadducees;  though 
"  he  could  not  openly  adopt  a  speculative  truth,  which  was  saddled  with 
an  application  diametrically  opposed  to  the  cardinal  verity  of  his  re- 
ligion." 3  It  is  obvious  that,  by  this  method  of  exposition,  "Christian 
Orthodoxy"  may  mean  anything  or  nothing.    Any  doctrine  which  this  or 

1  Institutiones  TheologiccB,  §  195. 

2  P.  363.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  boldly  maintained  that  our  Lord,  in  order  to 
humor  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  of  that  da}',  consented  to  lend  liis  authority  to 
the  dissemination  of  a  religious  falsehood  for  the  deception  of  posterity.  This 
monstrous  assertion  is  stated  more  plainly  by  Spinoza,  Tractatus  Theologico-Polit. 
c  2.  "  Indeed  He  accommodated  His  forms  of  thought  to  every  one's  principles 
and  opinions.  For  instance,  when  He  said  to  the  Pharisees,  And  if  Satan  cast  out 
Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself,  how  then  can  his  kingdom  stand  ?  he  meant  only 
to  convict  the  Pharisees  on  their  own  principles,  not  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
demons."  In  like  manner,  Schleiermacher  ( C/im«Z(c/je  Glaube,  §  42)  asserts  that 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  possibly  adopted  the  popular  representations,  as  we  speak 
of  fairies  and  ghosts.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  justly  urged  by  Storr(  Docmna 
Christiana,  §  52),  that  our  Lord  employed  the  same  language  privately  with  his 

'disciples,  as  well  as  publicly  with  the  people;  e.  g.  Matt.  xiii.  39,  xxv.  41;  Mark 
iv.  15;  Luke  xxii.  31.  See  also  Mosheim's  note,  translated  in  Harrison's  edition 
of  Cudworth,  Vol.  II.  p.  661;  Neander,  Li/e  o/ C/imt,  p.  157  (Eng.Tr.);  Lee,  Jn- 
spiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  69  (second  edition). 

3  Pp.  372,  373. 
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that  expositor  finds  It  convenient  to  reject,  may  be  set  a.si(lc  as  a  conces- 
Bion  to  popular  phra*ieolo;i^y ;  and  tliiis  tlie  tcjicliiny:  of  Christ  may  Imj 
stripped  of  its  most  essential  doctrines  by  nion  who  profess  all  the  while  to 
believe  in  His  immanent  Divinity  and  Omniscience.  Strauss  arrives  at  a 
similar  conclusion,  thoujrh,  of  course,  without  troubling:  himself  atmut 
Scriptural  premises.  "  It  is,  therefore,  not  enou-^h  to  leave  undecided, 
■with  Schleiermacher,  the  possibility  of  such  bein;;s  as  anjrels,  and  oidy  to 
fix  so  much  as  this,  that  wc  have  neither  to  take  account  of  them  in  our 
conduct,  nor  to  expect  further  revelations  of  their  nature;  rather  is  it  the 
case,  that,  if  the  modem  idea  of  God  and  the  world  is  correct,  there  can- 
not be  any  such  beinjjs  any  where  at  all."i  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Parker 
openly  maintains  that  "Jesus  shared  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  times 
respectinir  devils,  possessions,  and  demonolo^y  in  general ;  "-  —  a  conclu- 
sion which  is  at  least  more  logical  and  consistent  than  that  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the  Teacher,  yet  claim  a  right  to 
reject  as  much  as  they  please  of  his  teaching. 

Note  XIV.,  p.  210. 
Greg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  Preface,  p.  xii. 

Note  XV.,  p.  216, 

The  theory  wliich  represents  the  human  race  as  in  a  constant  state  of 
religious  progress,  and  the  various  religions  of  antiquity  as  successive 
steps  in  the  education  of  mankind,  has  been  a  favorite  with  various 
schools  of  modem  philosophy.  Ilcgel,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
propounds  a  theory  of  the  necessary  development  of  religious  ide:Ls,  as 
detennincd  by  the  movements  of  the  universal  Spirit.^  It  is  true  that  he 
is  compelled  by  the  stern  necessities  of  chronology  to  represent  the  poly- 
theism of  Greece  and  Rome  as  an  advance  on  the  monotheism  of  Judea;< 

1  ChriillicKt  GlaubttuUhre,  §  49.  To  the  same  effect  are  his  remarks  on  Eril 
SplrifH,  ♦  54  Among  the  earlier  rationaHstx,  the  jiamo  vi«-w  i-  Jnken  by  Kiihr, 
Britft  Mtxr  dm  llalionaltsmus^  p.  JK. 

2  Diarowne  nf  matttTsjurtaintnffto  Relitn'on,p.  ITG- 

8  Sec  P/iilofophie  der  Gfschichlf,  Werke,  IX.  p.  14.      Philosopfiie  der  Fitligion,  W'crke, 

XI.  p.  7G,  78. 

4  See  his  Philosophie  der  Rrlif^ion,  Wrrkr,  XI.  p.  82.  XII.  p.  46.  The  PUlH'riority 
of  the  Greek  rclijjion  api)ean»  to  coii.^iMt  in  il»<  greater  ncknowletlgrnent  of  liumnn 
fn-edoni.  and  JK•^hHp^<  in  Ix-inp  a  ntcp  in  tin-  dinTtion  of  rnntlu-lfni      S«'«-  HVr*», 

XII.  il2,  I'Ji).  <»f  till'  Kiiniuii  nli^ion,  lie  Knyo  tluit  it  contaim-d  in  itt-elf  all  tbo 
elemcutfi  uf  (  liri»-tianity,  and  wa.i  a  uece5i<ary  htep  to  the  latter.     lt«  evils  *praDg 

30 
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and  perhaps,  if  wc  regard  the  Heg-ehan  philosophy  as  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  religious  truth,  this  retrograde  progress  may  be  supported  by 
some  plausible  arguments.i  Another  form  of  the  same  theory  is  that  of 
Comte,  who  traces  the  progress  of  humanity  through  Fetichism,  Pol3'the- 
ism,  and  Monotheism,  to  culminate  at  last  in  the  Positive  Religion,  which 
worships  the  idea  of  humanity,  including  therein  the  auxiliary  animals. 2 
In  theories  of  this  kind,  the  distinction  between  progress  and  mere  fiuctu- 
Gition  depends  upon  the  previous  question,  Whence,  and  Whither?  What 
was  the  original  state  of  religious  knowledge  in  mankind,  and  what  is  the 
end  to  which  it  is  advancing?  If  Pantheism  or  Atheism  is  the  highest 
form  of  religious  tnith,  every  step  in  that  direction  is  unquestionably  pro- 
gressive ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  not  progress,  but  corruption. 

The  previous  question  is  clearlj^  stated  by  Theodore  Parker.  "From 
what  point  did  the  human  race  set  out,  —  ft-om  civilization  and  the  true 
worship  of  one  God,  or  from  cannibalism  and  the  deification  of  nature? 
Has  the  human  race  fallen  or  risen ?  The  question  is  purely  histoiical, 
and  to  be  answered  by  historical  witnesses.  But  in  the  presence,  and  still 
more  in  the  absence,  of  such  witnesses,  the  a  priori  doctrines  of  the  man's 
philosophy  affect  his  decision.  Reasoning  with  no  facts  is  as  easy  as  all 
motion  in  vacuo.  The  analogy  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  earth  — 
its  gradual  preparation,  so  to  say,  for  the  reception  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  ruder  first,  and  then  the  more  complex  and  beautiful,  till  at  last  she 
opens  her  bosom  to  man,  —  this,  in  connection  with  many  similar  analo- 
gies, would  tend  to  show  that  a  similar  order  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
affairs  of  men  —  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  not  the 

-from  the  depth  of  its  spirit  (XII.  pp.  181,  184).    The  best  commentary  on  this 
assertion  may  be  found  in  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  VI. 

1  Among  the  imperfections  of  Judaism,  llegel  includes  the  fact  that  "  it  did  not 
make  men  conscious  of  tlie  identity  of  the  Imman  soul  with  the  Absolute,  and 
its  absorption  therein  (die  Anschauung  und  das  Bewusstseyn  von  der  Einheit  der 
Seele  mit  dem  Absoluten,  oder  von  der  Aufnahme  der  Seele  in  den  Scliooss  des 
Absoluten  ist  noch  nicht  erwacht,  Werke,  XII.  p.  86).  In  another  place  (p.  161)  he 
speaks  of  it  as  the  religion  of  obstinate,  dead  understanding.  Yailie  (Biblische 
T/ieologie,  p.  115)  carries  the  absurdity  of  theory  to  its  climax,  by  boldly  main- 
taining that  the  later  Judaism  had  been  elevated  by  its  conflict  with  the  religions 
of  Greece  and  Kome,  and  thus  prepared  to  become  the  precursor  of  Christianity. 
The  Hegelian  theory  is  also  adopted  by  Baur,  a^representing  the  law  of  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrines.  The  historical  aspects  of  the  doctrine  are  to  be 
regarded  as  phases  of  a  process,  in  which  the  several  forms  are  determined  one 
by  another,  and  all  are  united  together  in  the  totality  of  the  idea.  See  especially 
his  Christliche  Lelire  von  der  VenUlmiing,  p.  11,  and  the  preface  to  the  same  work, 
p.  vi. 

2  Cotirs  de  Philosophic  Positive,  Le^ons,  52,  53, 64.  Compare  Catechisme  Positiviste, 
pp.  .31, 184,  243 
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reverse.  In  strict  nocordauce  witli  this  jinalo;^',  some  liavc  taught  that 
man  was  ereatod  in  the  Uiwest  sta^e  of  sava;;e  life;  his  Kcli;;i()n  the  rudest 
worship  of  nature;  liis  Morality  that  of  the  cannibal;  that  all  of  the  civilized 
races  have  risen  from  this  j)oint,  and  ;;radnally  passed  tluoii;;h  Fetiehisni 
and  Polytheism,  before  they  reached  refinement  and  true  Keli;_non.  The 
spiritual  man  is  the' gradual  development  of  y,erms  latent  in  the  natural 
man."  i 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Professor  Jowctt  has  partially  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  to  a  theory  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  would  not 
advocate  to  the  full  extent  of  the  above  statement.  "  The  theory  of  a 
primitive  religion  common  to  all  mankind,"  he  tells  us,  "  has  only  to  bo 
placed  distinctly  before  the  mind,  to  make  us  aware  that  it  is  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision;  there  is  one  stream  of  revelation  only  —  the  Jewish. 
But  even  if  it  were  conceivable,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  facts.  The 
earliest  liistoiy  tells  nothing  of  a  general  religion,  but  of  particular  beliefs 
about  stocks  and  stones,  about  places  and  persons,  about  animal  life,  about 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  about  the  divine  essence  permeating  the  world, 
about  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men  appearing  in  battles  and  directing  the 
course  of  states,  about  the  world  below,  about  sacrifices,  purifications, 
initiations,  magic,  mysteries.  These  were  the  true  religions  of  nature, 
varying  with  different  degrees  of  mental  culture  or  civilization,"  2  And  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  same  Essay,  he  says,  "  No  one  who  looks  at  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  through  so  many  cycles 
of  human  history,  can  avoid  seeing  in  them  a  sort  of  order  and  design. 
They  are  like  so  many  steps  in  the  education  of  mankind.  Those  count- 
less m>Tiads  of  human  beings  who  know  no  other  truth  than  that  of  re- 
ligions coeval  with  the  days  of  the  Apostle,  or  even  of  Moses,  are  not 
wholly  uncarcd  for  in  the  sight  of  God."  * 

It  would  be  unfair  to  press  these  words  to  a  meaning  which  they  do  not 
necessarily  bear.  We  will  assume  that  by  the  "earliest  history,"  profane 
history  alone  is  meant,  in  oj)position  to  the  .Jewish  Revelation;  and  that 
the  author  does  not  intend,  as  some  of  his  critics  have  supposed,  to  deny 
the  historical  character  of  the  Hook  of  (ienesis,  and  the  existence  of  a 
Ijriniitive  revelation  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.     Kven  with  this 


1  Discount  of  Mattrrs  perlaimnt;  tn  RWi^'ion,  p.  r,^,  01).  A  nhuilar  view  Is  ndvo- 
catcd  by  Mr.  Newman,  PIulus  nf  Faith,  p  223,  and  by  Mr.  (in-jj.  Crrnl  of  Chriitm- 
(lo„i,  p.  71.  Mr.  Turkcr  dooH  not  distinctly  adopt  thi«  view  iih  Iu.h  own  but  ho 
nplK'anf  to  rcpnrd  it  a.**  pnfirnbU- to  the  untuKoniht  tlu-ory,  which  he  f-poakM  of 
08  KUpporl('<I  by  u  "  party  couNiHtinj?  nunc  of  puctd  uud  Uyguiutlsts  tUiui  of 
phiiosoplKTs." 

2  EpistUs  of  St.  Paul,  Vol.  II.  p.  395. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  386. 
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limitation,  the  evidence  is  stated  far  too  absolutely.  But  the  words  last 
quoted  are,  to  say  the  least,  incautious,  and  suggest  coincidence  in  a 
favorite  theory  of  modern  philosophy,  equally  repugnant  to  Scripture  and 
to  natural  religion.  Two  very  opposite  views  may  be  taken  of  the  false 
religions  of  antiquit}'.  The  Scriptures  invariably  speak  of  them  as  cor- 
ruptions of  man's  natural  reason,  and  abominations  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Some  modern  wi'iters  delight  to  represent  them  as  instruments  of  God's 
Providence,  and  steps  in  the  education  of  mankind.  This  view  naturally 
belongs  to  that  pantheistic  philosophy  which  recognizes  no  Deity  beyond 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  world,  which  acknowledges  all  that  exists  as 
equally  divine,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  equally  godless;  but  it  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  in  a  distinction  between 
the  good  which  He  approves  and  the  evil  which  He  condemns.  But  men 
will  concede  much  to  philosophy  who  will  concede  nothing  to  Scripture. 
The  sickly  and  sentimental  morality  which  talks  of  the  "  ferocious  "  God 
of  the  popular  theology,!  which  is  indignant  at  the  faith  of  Abraham,2 
which  shudders  over  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,3  which  prides  itself 
in  discovering  imperfections  in  the  law  of  Moses,*  is  content  to  believe 
that  the  God  who  could  not  sanction  these  things,  could  yet  create  man 
with  the  morality  of  a  cannibal,  and  the  religion  of  a  fetish-worshipper, 
and  ordain  for  him  a  law  of  development  through  the  purifying  stages 
which  marked  the  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  and  Imperial  Rome. 
Verily  this  unbelieving  Reason  makes  heavy  demands  on  the  faith  of  its 
disciples.  It  will  not  tolerate  the  slightest  apparent  anomaly  in  the  moral 
government  of  God;  but  it  is  ready,  when  its  theories  require,  to  propound 
a  scheme  of  deified  iniquity,  which  it  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  designate 
as  the  moral  government  of  Satan. 

We  must  believe,  indeed,  that  in  the  darkest  ages  of  idolatiy,  God  "  left 
not  himself  without  witness;"  we  must  believe  that  the  false  religions 
of  the  Avorld,  lilvc  its  other  evils,  are  overruled  by  God  to  the  purposes  of 
His  good  Providence.  But  this  docs  not  make  them  the  less  evils  and 
abominations  in  the  sight  of  God.  Those  who  speak  of  the  human  race 
as  under  a  law  of  vegetable  development,  forget  that  man  has,  what  veget- 
ables have  not,  a  moral  sense  and  a  free  Avill.  It  is  indeed  impossible,  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  draw  exactly  the  line  between  the  sins 
and  the  misfortunes  of  individuals,  to  decide  how  much  of  each  man's 
history  is  due  to  his  own  will,  and  how  much  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.    But  though  Scripture,  like  philosophy,  offers  no  com- 

1  I'arker,  T/ieixm,  Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theology,  p.  103,  104. 

2  Parker,  Discourse  of  Religion,  p.  214.     Newman,  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  150. 

3  Parker,  Discourse,  p.  87-     Newman,  Phases,  p.  151. 

4  Parker,  Discourse,  p.  204,  223.     Greg,  Creed  of  Christendom,  p.  75. 
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pletc  sohuiou  of  the  probloin  of  the  existence  of  evil,  it  at  least  distinctly 
points  out  what  the  true  solution  is  nut.  So  lonj;  as  it  represents  the  sin  of 
man  jls  a  fall  from  the  state  in  which  God  orij;inally  placed  him,  and  as  a 
rebellion  aj;ainst  a  divine  command;  so  lonj;  as  it  represents  idolatry  as 
hateful  to  God,  and  false  reli};ion  as  a  declension  towards  evil,  not  as 
a  pro;;ress  towards  good;  —  so  lonj::  it  emphatically  records  its  protest 
afjainst  both  the  self-<lelusion  which  denies  that  evil  exists  at  all,  and  the 
blasphemy  which  asserts  that  it  exists  by  the  appointment  of  God. 

Note  XYL,  p.  219. 

"It  is  an  obvious  snare,  that  many,  out  of  such  abundance  of  knowl- 
cdj?e,  should  be  tempted  to  forj^et  at  times  this  {j^and  and  simple  point  — 
that  all  vital  truth  is  to  be  sou;rht  from  Scripturc  alone.  Hence  that  they 
should  be  tempted  rather  to  combine  systems  for  themselves  according  to 
some  proportion  and  fancy  of  their  own,  than  be  content  neither  to  add 
nor  diminish  anything  from  that  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  en- 
joined; to  make  up,  as  it  were,  a  cento  of  doctrines  and  of  precepts;  to 
take  from  Christ  what  pleases  them,  and  from  other  stores  what  pleases 
them  (of  course  the  best  from  each,  as  it  appears  to  their  jud;;mcnt,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  most  i)erfcct  whole) ;  takin;;  c.  j;.  the  blessed  hope  of  everlast- 
ing life  from  Jesls  Christ,  but  rejecting  his  atonement;  or  lionoring 
highly  his  example  of  humanity,  but  disrobing  Ilim  of  his  divinity;  or 
accepting  all  the  comfortable  things  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  but 
refusing  its  strictness  and  self-denials;  or  forming  any  other  coml)ination 
whatsoever,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  entire  Gospel:  thus  inviting  Christian 
hearers,  not  to  the  supper  of  the  king's  son,  but  to  a  sort  of  miscellaneous 
banquet  of  their  own ;  '  using  their  liberty,'  in  short,  '  as  an  occasion  '  to 
that  natural  disposition,  which  Christ  came  to  correct  and  to  repair. 

"  Now  that  by  such  methods,  enforced  by  education  and  strengthened  by 
the  best  of  secondary  motives,  men  may  attain  to  an  excellent  proliciency 
iu  morals,  I  am  neither  prepare<l  nor  disposed  to  dispute.  I  am  not  desir- 
ous of  disputing  that  they  may  possess  therein  an  excellent  religion,  as 
opposed  to  Mahometanism  or  I'agaiusm.  But  that  they  pos.sess  the  true, 
account  to  be  given  of  their  stewardship  of  that  one  talent,  the  Gospel 
ITSELF,  I  do  doubt  in  sorrow  and  fear.  I  do  doul»t  whether  they  '  live  tho 
life  that  now  Is,'  as  St.  Paul  lived  it,  '  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Goi>;  ' 
by  true  appirhension  of  the  things  that  He  suffered  for  us,  and  of  tho 
right  which  He  has  purchased  to  command  us  in  all  excellent  qualities 
and  actions;  and  further,  of  the  invisil)le  but  real  assistance  which  ho 
gives  us  towards  the  performance  of  them."  Miller,  Bumpton  Lvcturts.  p. 
1G9  (third  editiou). 

30* 
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Note  XVII.,  p.  219. 

"Thus  in  the  great  variety  of  religious  situations  in  which  men  are 
placed,  what  constitutes,  wliat  chiefly  and  peculiarly  constitutes,  the  pro- 
bation, in  all  senses,  of  some  persons,  may  be  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
evidence  of  religion  is  involved :  and  their  principal  and  distinguished  trial 
may  be,  how  they  will  behave  under  and  with  respect  to  these  difficulties." 
Butler,  Analogy,  Part  II.  ch.  6. 


Note  X^^IL,  p.  221. 

I  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  denj^  the  possibility  of  any  progress 
whatever  in  Christian  Theology,  such  for  instance,  as  may  result  from  the 
better  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  refutation  of  unauthorized  infer- 
ences thereft'om.  But  all  such  developments  of  doctrine  are  admissible 
only  when  confined  within  the  limits  so  carefully  laid  down  in  the  sixth 
Article  of  our  Church.  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
Article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 
Within  these  limits,  the  most  judicious  theologians  have  not  hesitated  to 
allow  the  possibility  of  progress,  as  regards  at  least  the  definite  statement 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Thus  Bishop  Butler  remarks :  "  As  it  is  OAvned  the 
whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  understood;  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be 
understood,  before  the  restitation  of  all  things,  and  without  miraculous  in- 
terpositions, it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at : 
by  the  continuance  and  progress  of  learning  and  libertj^ ;  and  by  particu- 
lar persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  intimations  scattered 
up  and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  generality 
of  the  world."  i  And  a  worthy  successor  to  the  name  has  pointed  out  the 
distinction  between  true  and  false  developments  of  doctrine,  in  language 
based  upon  the  same  principle:  "Are  there  admissible  developments  of  doc- 
trine in  Christianity?  Unquestionably  there  are.  But  let  the  term  be 
understood  in  its  legitimate  sense  or  senses  to  warrant  that  answer;  and 
let  it  be  carefully  observed  how  much,  and  how  little,  the  admission  really 
involves.  All  varieties  of  real  development,  so  far  as  this  argument  is 
concerned,  may  probably  be  reduced  to  two  general  heads,  intellectual  de- 
velopments, and  practical  developments,  of  Christian  doctrine.  By  '  intel- 
lectual developments/  I  understand  logical  inferences  (and  that  whether  for 

1  Analogy,  Part  II.  ch.  3. 
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belief  or  practical  discipline),  from  doctrines,  or  from  the  comparison  of 
doctrines;  which,  in  virtue  of  the  {rreat  dialectical  maxim,  must  be  tnu*, 
if  Ic^^itinuxtely  deduced  from  what  is  true.  '  Practical  devcU)pments  '  uro 
the  liiintj,  artncil,  historical  results  of  those  true  doctrines  (orij^inal  or  infer- 
ential), when  considered  as  influential  on  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  human 
kind;  the  doctrines  embodied  inaction;  the  doctrines  modifyinj;  human 
nature  in  ways  infinitely  various,  correspondently  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
subjects  on  whom  they  operate,  though  ever  strictly  preserving:,  amid  all 
their  operations  for  etfectually  transforming  and  renewing  mankind,  their 
own  unchanged  identity.  ...  In  the  fonner  case,  revealed  doctrines  may 
be  compared  ^nth  one  another,  or  with  the  doctrines  of  'natural  religion;' 
or  the  consequences  of  revealed  doctrines  may  be  compared  with  other 
doctrines,  or  with  their  consequences,  and  so  on  in  great  variety :  the  com- 
bined result  being  what  is  called  a  System  of  Theology.  What  the  first 
principles  of  Christian  truth  really  are,  or  how  obtained,  is  not  now  tho 
question.  But  in  all  cases  equally,  no  doctrine  has  any  claim  whatever  to 
be  received  as  obligatory  on  belief,  unless  it  be  either  it.self  some  duly 
authorized  principle,  or  a  logical  deduction,  through  whatever  number  of 
Btages,  from  some  such  principle  of  religion.  Such  only  are  legitimate 
developments  of  doctrine  for  tho  belief  of  man ;  and  snch  alone  can  tho 
Church  of  Christ  — the  AVitness  and  Conservator  of  His  Truth— justly 
commend  to  the  consciences  of  her  members.  .  .  .  But  in  truth,  as  our 
own  lial)ility  to  error  is  extreme,  especially  when  immersed  in  the  holy 
obscurity  ("ther/owrf  on  the  mercy-.seat ")  of  such  mysteries  as  these,  wo 
Lave  rea.-on  to  thank  (lod  that  there  appear  to  be  few  doctrinal  develop- 
ments of  any  importance  which  are  not  from  the  first  drawn  out  and  de- 
livered on  divine  authority  to  our  acceptance."! 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  deeply  the  very  different  language,  on  this 
point,  of  a  writer  in  many  respects  worthy  of  better  things;  but  who, 
while  retaining  tho  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  done  much  to  unsettle  the  authority  on  which  they  rest.  "  If  the 
destined  course  of  the  world,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "  be  really  one  of  provi- 
dential progress,  if  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  a  childhood  of  humanity, 
and  if  (Jod  has  Ik'cu  ctlucating  cither  a  nation  or  a  Church  to  understand 
their  duty  to  Himself  and  to  mankind;  it  must  follow,  that  wlu-n  the  ful- 
ness of  light  is  come,  there  will  be  childish  thinirs  to  put  away.  .  .  . 
Hence,  if  the  religious  records  represent  faithfully  the  inner  life  of  each 
generation,  whether  a  peo[)le  or  a  priesthood,  they  will  lie,  in  St.  Paul's 
phrase,  divinely  aniniatrd,  or  with  a  divine  life  nmning  through  them;  and 
every  writing,  divinely  animated,  will  be  useful;  yet  they  via;/,  or  rather, 

1  W    A.  Hutler,  Lttters  on  M<*  DtvHaptrunt  of  Christxan  DoctrirUy  pp.  K— M. 
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they  must  be  cast  in  tlie  mould  of  the  generation  in  which  they  are  written; 
tlieir  words,  if  they  are  true  words,  will  express  the  customs  of  their 
country,  the  conceptions  of  their  times,  the  feelings  or  aspirations  of  their 
writers ;  and  the  measure  of  knowledge  or  of  faith  to  which  every  one,  in 
his  degree,  had  attained.  And  the  limitation,  thus  asserted,  of  their  range 
of  knowledge,  will  be  equally  true,  whether  we  suppose  the  shortcoming 
to  be,  on  an  idea  of  special  Providence,  from  a  particular  dictation  of  senti- 
ment in  each  case ;  or  whether,  on  the  more  reasonable  view  of  a  general 
Providence,  we  consider  such  things  permitted  rather  than  directed;  the 
natural  result  of  a  grand  scheme,  rather  than  a  minute  arrangement  of 
thoughts  and  words  for  each  individual  man.  It  may  be,  that  the  Lord 
writes  the  Bible,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Lord  brulds  the  city ;  or  that 
He  teaches  the  Psalmist  to  sing,  in  the  same  sense  as  He  teaches  his 
fingers  to  fight;  thus  that  the  composition  of  Scripture  is  attributed  to  the 
Almighty,  just  as  sowing  and  threshing  are  said  to  be  taught  by  Him;  for 
every  part  played  by  man  comes  from  the  Divine  Disposer  of  the  scene."  i 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  sort  of  language,  that  it  suggests  far  more 
than  it  dh-ectly  asserts,  and  probably  more  than  the  author  intends  to 
convey.  Dr.  Williams  probably  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  Ave  are  no 
more  bound  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  matters  of  religion  than  by 
the  primitive  practice  in  sowing  and  threshing,  or  that  we  are  as  much  at 
liberty  to  invent  new  theological  doctrines  as  new  implements  of  husban- 
dry. But  if  he  does  not  mean  this,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
clearly  pointed  out  the  respects  in  which  Ms  comparisoa  does  not  hold 
good. 

Note  XIX.,  p.  222. 
Summa,  P.  I.  Qu.  IT.  Art.  2. 

Note  XX.,  p.  222. 

See  Archbishop  King's  Discourse  on  Predestination,  edited  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  p.  10.  A  diff'crent,  and  surely  a  more  judicious  view,  is  taken 
by  a  contemporary  Prelate  of  the  Irish  Church,  whose  earlier  exposition 
of  the  same  theory  2  probably  furnished  the  foundation  of  the  Archbish- 
op's discourse.     "Though,"  says  Bighop  Brp\yne,  "there  are  literally 

1  Rational  Gorlliness,  pp.  291,  292.  A  similar  view  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Morell, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  183,  aud  is  criticised  by  Professor  Lee,  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture,  p.  147. 

2  lu  his  Letter  in  answer  to  Toland's  Christianity  not  mysterious. 
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speakinf^  no  such  passions  in  God  as  Love  or  Hatred,  Joy  or  An;^r,  or 
Pity;  yet  there  may  be  Inconan cable  Pcrfcctiuns  in  Him  some  way  anjitcer-\ 
able  to  what  tho«;e  passions  are  in  us,  under  a  due  regulation  and  suhjecn 
tjon  to  reason.  It  is  sure  that  in  God  those  pcrleetions  are  not  attended 
with  any  degree  of  natural  disturbance  or  moral  irrej;ularity,  as  the  pas- 
sions are  in  us.  Nay,  Fear  and  Hope,  which  imply  somethinj?  future  for 
their  objects,  may  have  nothing  answerable  to  them  in  the  divine  Nature 
to  which  everything  is  present.  But  since  our  reasonable  affections  are 
real  dispositions  of  the  Soul,  which  is  composed  of  Spirit  as  well  as  Mat- 
ter; we  must  conclude  something  in  God  analofjous  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
our  Knowledge  or  Powtr.  For  it  cannot  be  a  thought  unworthy  of  being 
transfen-ed  to  him,  that  he  really  loves  a  virtuous  and  haies  a  vicious  agent; 
that  he  is  angry  at  sinners;  pities  their  moral  infirmities;  is  pleased  with 
their  innocence  or  repentance,  and  disphastd  with  their  transgressions; 
though  all  these  Perfections  are  in  Him  accompanied  with  the  utmost 
serenity,  and  never-failing  tmnquillity."  i  "With  this  may  be  compared  the  [ 
language  of  TertuUii*  (Adv.  Marc  H.  IG),  "  ^Vll  which  He  suffers  after 
His  own  manner,  even  as  man  after  his." 

Note  XXL,  p.  203. 

Compare  the  remarks  of  Hooker,  E.  P.  I.  3.  2.  "  Moses,  in  describing 
the  work  of  creation,  attributeth  speech  unfli  God.  .  .  .  Was  this  only  the 
intent  of  Moses,  to  signify  the  infinite  greatness  of  God's  power  by  the 
easiness  of  his  accomplishing  such  effects,  without  travail,  pain,  or  labor? 
Surely  it  seemeth  that  Moses  had  herein  besides  this  a  further  purpose, 
namely,  first  to  teach  that  God  did  not  work  lus  a  necessary  ])ut  a  volun- 
tary agent,  intending  beforehand  and  decreeing  with  himself  that  which 
did  outwardly  proceed  from  him.  Secondly,  to  shew  that  God  did  then 
institute  a  law  natural  to  be  observed  by  creatures,  and  therefore  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  laws,  the  institution  thereof  is  described,  as  being 
established  by  solemn  injunction." 

NoTi:   XXH.,  p.  221. 

"  Hut  they  urge,  there  can  be  no  proportion  or  similitude  Itctweo!)  Finite 
and  Inlinite,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  analogy.    That  there  can 

1  Divine  Analogy,  pp.  4.'i,  4<J.  Klnjf'*  Theory  in  also  criticized  more  directly  by*, 
the  name  author  in  the  Prorttlurf  of  the  Undrrsiati'ling,  p.  11.  Mr.  l)avi<«on  (Dis' 
eourxfs  on  Prophfcy,  p.  TA^)  ha«  noticed  th<>  weak  points  in  Kiii;;'s  i'\|iliinn(ioii ; 
but  witli  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  oi)])o»>ite  extreme,  which  rcafous  concerning 
the  infinite  as  if  it  were  a  mere  expansion  of  the  finite. 
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be  no  such  proportion  or  similitude  as  there  is  between  finite  created  be- 
ings is  granted;  or  as  there  is  between  any  material  substance  and  its 
resemblance  in  the  glass ;  and  therefore  wherein  the  real  ground  of  this 
analogy  consists,  and  what  the  degrees  of  it  are,  is  as  incomprehensible 
as  the  real  Nature  of  God.  But  it  is  such  an  analogy  as  he  himself  hath 
■  adapted  to  our  intellect,  and  made  use  of  in  his  Revelations ;  and  therefore 
we  are  sure  it  hath  such  a  foundation  in  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man, 
as  renders  our  moral  reasonings  concerning  him  and  his  attributes,  solid, 
and  just,  and  true." — Bp.  Browne,  Procedure  of  the  Understanding,  p.  31. 
The  practical  result  of  this  remai-k  is,  that  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  a 
belief  in  the  analogical  representation  itself,  without  seek'ng  to  rise  above 
it  by  substituting  au  explanation  of  its  ulterior  significance  or  real  ground: 


Note  XXIII.,  p.  224. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  the  above  words, 
my  belief  in  the  purpose  and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture ;  inasmuch  as  it 
enables  me  to  correct  a  serious  misunderstanding  into  which  a  distin- 
guished writer  has  fallen  in  a  criticism  of  my  supposed  views  —  a  criticism 
to  which  the  celebrity  of  the  author  will  probably  give  a  far  wader  circu- 
lation than  is  ever  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  small  pamphlet  Avhich 
called  it  forth.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
"Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament,"  comments  upon  the 
distinction  (maintained  in  the  present  Lectures  and  in  a  small  previous 
publication),  between  speculative  and  regulative  truths,  in  the  following 
'terms.  "The  notion  of  a  revelation  that  tells  us  things  which  are  not  in 
themselves  true,  but  which  it  is  right  for  us  to  believe  and  to  act  upon  as 
if  they  were  true,  has,  I  fear,  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  heart  of  our 
English  schools,  and  of  our  English  world.  It  may  be  traced  among  per- 
sons who  are  apparently  most  unlike  each  other,  who  live  to  oppose  and 
confute  each  other.  .  .  .  But  their  differences  are  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  discovery  of  this  common  ground.  How  the  atmos- 
phere is  to  be  regulated  by  the  regulative  Revelation;  at  what  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  this  constitution  or  that  can  endure  it ;  who  must  fix  —  since 
the  language  of  the  Revelation  is  assumed  not  to  be  exact,  not  to  express 
the  very  lesson  which  Ave  are  to  derive  from  it  —  what  it  does  mean ;  by 
what  contrivances  its  phrases  are  to  be  adapted  to  various  places  and 
times :  these  are  questions  which  must,  of  course,  give  rise  to  infinite  dis- 
putations; ever  new  schools  and  sects  must  be  called  into  existence  to  set- 
tle them;  there  is  scope  for  permissions,  prohibitions,  compromises,  perse- 
cutions, to  any  extent.    The  despair  which  these  must  cause  will  probably 
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drive  numbers  to  ask  for  an  infftllil)lo  human  voice,  which  shall  reg;ulato 
for  each  period  that  which  tlic  Revelation  has  so  utterly  fuileJ  to  ref- 
late." 

Now  I  certainl}-  believed,  aufl  believe  still,  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that 
no  human  mode  of  thought,  nor  even  a  Revelation,  if  it  is  to  be  intellijp- 
ble  by  tlio  human  mind,  can  represent  the  infinite,  save  under  finite  forms. 
And  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  this  position,  that  no  human  repre- 
sentation, whether  derived  from  witljout  or  from  within,  from  Revelation 
or  from  natural  Reliifion,  can  adequately  exhibit  the  absolute  nature  of 
God.  But  I  cannot  admit,  as  a  further  legitimate  inference,  that  therefore 
"the  lanj^ui<;e  of  the  Revelation  does  not  express  the  very  lesson  which 
we  are  to  derive  from  it;  "  that  it  needs  any  retaliation  to  ac^just  it  to  "this 
constitution  or  that;"  that  it  requires  "to  be  adapted  to  various  places 
and  times."  For  surely,  if  all  men  are  subject  to  the  same  limitations  of 
thought,  the  adaptation  to  their  constitutions  must  be  made  already,  be- 
fore human  interpretation  can  deal  with  the  Revelation  at  all.  It  is  not  to 
the  peculiarities  whieh  distinguish  "  this  "  constitution  from  "  that,"  that 
the  Revelation  has  to  be  adapted  by  man;  but,  as  it  is  given  by  God,  it  is 
adapted  already  to  the  general  conditions  which  are  common  to  all  human 
constitutions  alike,  which  are  equally  binding  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  a  revelation  adapted  to  one  man  more  than  to  an- 
other; nothing  of  limitations  whieh  any  amount  of  intellect  or  learning 
can  enable  a  man  to  overcome.  I  have  not  said  that  the  Bible  is  the 
teacher  of  the  peasant  rather  than  of  the  philosopher;  of  the  Asiatic 
rather  than  of  the  Kuroj>ean;  of  the  first  century  rather  than  of  the  nine- 
teenth. I  have  said  only  that  it  is  the  teacher  of  man  as  man;  and  that 
this  is  compatible  with  the  possible  existence  of  a  more  absolute  truth  in 
relation  to  beings  of  a  higher  intelligence.  "NVe  must  at  any  rate  admit 
that  man  docs  not  know  God  as  God  knows  Himself;  and  hence  that  he 
does  not  know  Him  in  the  fulness  of  His  Absolute  Nature.  But  surely 
this  admission  is  so  far  from  implying  that  Revelation  does  not  teach  the 
very  lesson  whieh  we  are  to  derive  from  it,  that  it  makes  that  lesson  the 
more  universal  and  the  more  authoritative.  For  Revelation  is  subjeet  to 
no  otfier  limitations  than  those  whieh  encompass  all  human  thought. 
Man  gains  notliing  by  rejecting  or  perverting  its  testimony;  for  the  mys- 
tery of  Revelation  is  the  mystcrj'  of  Reason  a[so. 

I  do  not  wish  to  extend  tliis  controversy  further;  for  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that,  on  this  question  at  least,  my  own  opinion  is  substantially  one 
with  that  of  my  antagonist.  At  any  rate,  I  approve  nn  little  as  ho  does 
of  allegorleal,  or  metaphysical,  or  mythical  interpretations  of  Scripture: 
I  l>elicvc  that  he  is  generally  right  In  mnintaining  that  "the  most  litcrar 
meaning  of  Scripture  !■*  th<'  most  '^pirilu;d  mennin^.""     And  if  there  «r«j 
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•points  in  the  details  of  his  teaching  with  which  I  am  unable  to  agree,  I 
believe  that  they  are  not  such  as  legitimately  arise  from  the  consistent 
application  of  this  canon. 


Note  XXIV.,  p.  225. 

^  "There  seems  no  possible  reason  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a 
state  of  moral  probation,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  our  understand- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  religion,  as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behaviour  in 
common  affairs.  .  .  .  Thus,  that  religion  is  not  intuitively  true,  but  a 
matter  of  deduction  and  inference;  that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  not 
forced  upon  every  one,  but  left  to  be,  by  some,  collected  with  heedful 

,  attention  to  premises;  this  as  much  constitutes  religious  probation,  as 
much  affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity,  for  right  and  wrong  behaviour, 
as  anything  whatever  does." — Butler,  Analogy,  Part  II.  ch.  6. 


Note  XXV.,  p.  226. 

Plato,  Bep.  VI.  p.  486:  "And  this  also  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  when 
you  would  distinguish  betAveen  a  nature  which  is  philosophical,  and  one 
which  is  not. — What  then  is  that?  —  That  it  takes  no  part,  even  unob- 
served, in  any  meanness ;  for  petty  littleness  is  every  waj^  most  contrary 
to  a  soul  that  is  ever  stretching  forward  in  desire  to  the  whole  and  the  all, 
to  divine  and  to  human."  —  Cicero,  De  Off.  II,  2 :  "  Nor  is  philosophy  anj--- 
thing  else,  if  you  \d\\  define  it,  than  the  study  of  wisdom.  But  wisdom 
(as  defined  by  ancient  philosophers)  is  the  knowledge  of  things  human 
and  divine,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  these  are  contained." 


Note  XXVI.,  p.  226. 

Plato,  Protag.  p.  343 :  "  And  these,  having  met  together  by  agreement, 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  in  his  temple  at  Delphi,  as  the  first  fruits  of  wis- 
dom, those  inscriptions  which  are  in  everybody's  mouth.  Know  thysdf, 
and  Nothing  to  excess."  —  Compare  Jacobi,  Werke,  IV.;  Vorbericht,  p. 
xlii. :  "  Know  thyself  is,  according  to  the  Delphian  god  and  Socrates,  the 
highest  command,  and,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  practical,  man  is  made 
aware  of  this  truth:  without  the  Divine  Thou,  there  is  no  human  I,  and 
without  the  human  I,  there  is  no  Divine  Thou." 


Lect.  VIH.  notes. 


XoTK  XXVir.,  p.  2-2G. 

Clemens  Alex.  Paihuj.  III.  1:  "It  is,  then,  as  it  appears,  the  frroatcst 
of  all  lessons,  to  know  one's  sell";  for,  if  any  one  knows  himself,  he  will 
know  God." 

Note  XXVIII.,  p.  227. 

"  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  capacity  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  neither 
riches,  nor  honors,  nor  sensual  gratifications,  nor  anything  in  this  world, 
can  perfectly  fill  up  or  satisfy:  there  is  a  deeper  and  more  essential  want, 
than  any  of  these  things  can  be  the  supply  of.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility  of  somewhat,  which  may  fill  up  all  our  capacities  of  happiness; 
somewhat,  in  which  our  souls  may  find  rest ;  somewhat,  which  may  be  to 
us  that  satisAictory  good  we  are  inquiring  after.  But  it  cannot  be  any- 
thing which  is  valuable  only  as  it  tends  to  some  further  end,  ...  As  our 
understanding  can  contemplate  itself,  and  our  affections  be  exercised  upon 
themselves  by  reflection,  so  may  each  be  employed  in  the  same  manner 
upon  any  other  mind.  And  since  the  Supreme  Mind,  the  Author  and 
Cause  of  all  things,  is  the  highest  possible  object  to  himself,  he  may  be 
an  adequate  supply  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls;  a  suliject  to  our  un- 
derstanding, and  an  object  to  our  affections." — Butler,  Sermon  XIV. 


Note  XXIX.,  p.  227. 

"Christianity  is  not  a  religion  for  the  religious,  but  a  religion  for  man. 
I  do  not  accept  it  because  my  temperament  so  disposes  me,  and  because 
it  meets  my  individual  mood  of  mind,  or  my  tastes.  I  accept  it  as  it  is 
suited  to  that  moral  condition  in  respect  of  which  there  is  no  difference  of 
importance  betAveen  me  and  the  man  I  may  next  encounter  on  my  path." 
The  Restoration  of  Beli^,  p.  32.'5. 


Note  XXX.,  p.  227. 

"The  Scripture-arguments  are  arguments  of  inducement,  addressed  to 
the  whole  nature  of  man  — not  merely  to  intellectual  man,  but  to  think- 
ing and  feeling  man,  living  among  his  fellow  men; — and  to  l>e  api)re- 
hended  therefore  in  their  effn^t  on  owv  vhoh-  nature." — Hampden,  Bumpton 
Lectures,  p.  02.— "There  arc  persons  who  complain  of  the  Word,  because 
it  is  not  addressed  to  some  one  department  of  the  human  soul,  on  which 
they  set  a  high  value.    The  systematic  divine  wonders  that  it  is  not  a 
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mere  scheme  of  dogmatic  theology,  forgetting  that  in  such  a  case  it  would 
address  itself  exclusively  to  the  understanding.  The  German  speculatists, 
on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  it  is  not  a  mere  exhibition  of  the  true 
and  the  good,  forgetting  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  have  little  or  no  in- 
fluence on  the  more  practical  faculties.  Others  seem  to  regret  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  code  of  morality,  while  a  fourth  class  Avould  wish  it  to  be  alto- 
gether an  appeal  to  the  feelings.  But  the  Word  is  inspired  by  the  same 
God  who  formed  man  at  first,  and  who  knows  what  is  in  man;  and  he 
would  rectify  not  merely  the  understanding  or  intuitions,  not  merely  the 
conscience  or  affections,  hut  the  whole  man  after  the  image  of  God." 
McCosh,  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  p.  509. 
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VALUABLE 

LITERACY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AVOIJKS, 

r  U  K  L  I  S  II  E  D      1)  V 

aOULD    AND    LINCOLN, 


ANNUAL  OP  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY  FOR  1859;  or,  Yoar- 
llntk  •>{  Facts  ill  Sci-nc'  ami  Art,  exliil)itiii^'  tin'  most  iiiipnrtaiit  I>i.-Cov.riis  ami  Improve- 
uiunU  ill  Mcchauicd,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  I'liilosophj',  Ciicmistry,  Astronomy,  MetcoroU 
<»;,'y,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Goograpliy,  Antiquities,  ic,  togt-ther  with  a 
list  of  rec'.'nt  Scientific  l»ublication9  ;  a  classified  list  of  Patents  •,  Obituaries  of  eminent 
Scientific  Men  •,  an  Index  of  ImporUint  Papers  in  Scientific  Journals,  Keports,  kc.  Ed- 
ited l>y  David  A.  Wklls,  A.  M.  With  a  Portrait  of  Prof.  0.  M.  Mitchell.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

VoLfMB'*  OF  THE  3AMK  WoRK  for  ycars  1850  to  1858  inclusive.  With  Portraits  of  Profess, 
ors  Agasslz,  Silllman,  Henry,  Bache,  Maury,  Ilitchcock,  Richard  M.  Hoe,  Profs.  Jef- 
fries Wyman,  and  U.  D.  Rogers.     Nine  volumes,  12uio,  cloth,  $1.26  per  vol. 

This  work,  iuucd  Annually,  contains  all  Important  facts  discovered  or  announced  during  tha 
year. 

or  Each  voliunc  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  contains  entirtlu  new  matter. 

INFIXJENCE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE  UPON  IN, 
TEIiliEUTUAIi  EDUCATION.  By  William  Wiikwlll,  I).  1).,  of  Trinity 
College,  Eng.,  and  the  alleged  author  of  "  Plurality  of  Worlds."     12mo,  cloth,  26  eta. 

THE    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF   THE    HUMAN   SPECIES;  Its 

Ty|)ical  Forms  and  Primeval  l)istril)utiuiL  By  ('iiai.i.ks  IIamii.tun  Sxitii.  Wiih  .in 
Iiitro<luction  conUiiniiig  an  Abstract  of  the  views  of  Bluinenbach,  Prichard.  Bachman, 
Agassiz,  and  other  writers  of  repute.  By  Saml'EL  K.sekla.nu,  Jr.,  M.  D.  With  elegant 
Illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"The  mark«of  practical  Kood  acn  so,  carp  fill  obforration,  and  deep  research,  ar«  dinplnrrd  in 
ever)'  pa^c.  The  intnxluptnry  ciiiay  of  sonir  seventy  or  citthly  pafrc*  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  work.  It  compriiica  an  nlmtmct  of  the  opinions  advoontt-d  by  the  m'>st  rmim-nt  writrrs  on  this 
suliji-et.  The  lUt-montii  arc  niaiii-  with  «trict  im|>artiality,  and,  witltout  a  conuucnt,  left  to  tha 
Judgment  of  the  reader."  —  Sttrtain'i  ifui/tuine. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER.  A  View  of  tlic  Productive  Forces  of  Modem 
&>ciety,  and  the  Results  of  LalHir,  CapiUl,  and  8klll.  By  CiuitLtus  KM(.irr.  With 
nunurous  Illustrations.  American  I-:<litli>n.  Revim-d,  with  Adilititms,  by  David  A. 
Wells,  Etlitor  of  the  "  Annual  of  Scientific  DIsoivery."     12mo,  cloth,  $1.26. 

OCT*  This  Is  emphatically  a  book  /or  Ike  people.  It  contains  an  Immense  amount  of  important 
Information,  which  evcrjboty  .lll^•!lt  t<<  h>  !n  (»,.«,«. Ion  of  s  and  the  volume  should  lie  plncrd  In 
cv.ry  family,  and  in  pvrrv  -  ii  the  land.    Tlic  fHels  and  lUtntmtions  ara 

dm\rn  from  olmost  every  t  it  is  a  woik  which  the  mcchnnir  nnd  artU 

c-ii  o'cn'try  (Icuciiption  wii.        >  -'i.  ('--'>) 


CHAMBERS'  WORKS. 

CHAMBERS'  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EInTGLISH  LITSEATURE.    A 

Selection  of  the  choicest  in-oductious  of  Eiighsh  Authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time.  Connected  hy  a  Critical  and  Biographical  History.  Forming  two  large  miperial 
octavo  volumes  of  700  pages  each,  double  column  letter  press  5  with  upwards  of  300 
elegant  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Robeut  Chambers.  Cloth,  $5.00  ;  sheep,  $6.00  •,  full 
gilt,  $7.50  ;  half  calf,  $7.50  ;  full  calf,  $10.00. 

This  -work  embraces  about  one  thousand  Authors,  chronologically  arranged,  and  classed  as 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  metaphysicians,  divines,  etc.,  with  choice  selections 
from  their  writings,  connected  by  a  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Narrative  ;  thus  present- 
ing a  complete  view  of  English  Literature  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Let  the  reader 
open  where  he  will,  he  cannot  fail  to  find  matter  for  profit  and  delight.  The  selections  are  gems  — 
infinite  riches  in  a  little  room  ;  in  the  language  of  another,  "  A  Whole  English  Libeaky  fused 

DOWX  INTO   ONE    CHEAP  BOOK  !" 

133-  The  American  edition  of  this  valuable  work  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fine  steel  and 
mezzotint  engravings  of  the  heads  of  Suakspeare,  Addison,  Byron  ;  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Ur.  Johnson  ;  and  a  beautiful  scenic  representation  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
These  important  and  elegant  additions,  together  with  superior  paper  and  binding,  and  other 
improvements,  render  the  American  far  superior  to  the  English  edition. 

W.  H.  Pkescott,  the  Historian,  says,  "Readers  cannot  fail  to  profit  largely  by  the  labors 
of  the  critic  who  has  the  talent  and  taste  to  separate  what  is  really  beautiful  and  worthy  of  their 
study  from  what  is  superfluous." 

"  I  concur  in  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mr.  Prescott."—  Edward  Everett. 

"  A  popular  work,  indispensable  to  the  library  of  a  student  of  English  literature."— Dr.  Way- 
land. 

"  We  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  work."  —  A^oriA  American  Review. 

CHAMBERS'  MISCELLANY  OP  USEFUL  AND  ENTERTAIN- 
ING KNO"WLEDGE.     Edited  by  William  Chambers.     With  elegant  Illustra- 
tive Engravings.     Ten  volumes.   Cloth,  $7.50  ;  cloth,  gilt,  $10.00  5  library  sheep,  $10.00. 
"  It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  any  miscellany  superior  or  even  equal  to  it.    It  richly  deserves  the 
epithets  '  useful  and  entertaining,'  and  I  would   recommend  it  very  strongly,  as  extremely  well 
adapted  to  form  parts  of  a  library  for  the  young,  or  of  a  social  or  circulating  library  in  town  or 
country."  —  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.  —  Chairman  Boston  School  Book  Committee. 

CHAMBERS'   HOME   BOOK;    or.  Pocket  Miscellany,  containing  a  Choice 

Selection  of  Interesting  and  Instructive  Reading,  for  the  Old  and  Young.     Six  volumes. 

16mo,  cloth,  $3.00  ;  library  sheep,  $4.00  ;  half  calf,  $6.00. 

This  is  considered  fully  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  either  of  the  other  works  of  the 
Chambers  in  interest ;  containing  a  vast  fund  of  valuable  information.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
♦he  School  or  Family  Library,  furnishing  ample  variety  for  every  class  of  readers. 

"  The  Chambers  are  confessedly  the  best  caterers  for  popular  and  useful  reading  in  the  world." 
—  Willis'  Home  Journal. 

"  A  very  entertaining,  instructive,  and  popular  work."  — A^.  Y.  Commercial. 

"We  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  to  publish  so  much  good  reading  matter  at  such  a  low 
price.  We  speak  a  good  word  for  the  literary  excellence  of  the  stories  in  this  work  ;  we  hope  our 
people  will  introduce  it  into  all  their  families,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  miserable  flashy-trashy 
BtufT  so  often  found  in  the  hands  of  6ur  young  people  of  both  sexes."  —  Scientific  American. 

"  Both  an  entertaining  and  instructive  work,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  cheap  one."  —  Pu7'itan  Re- 
corder. 

"  If  any  person  wishes  to  read  for  amusement  or  profit,  to  kill  time  or  improve  it,  get '  Cham- 
bers' Home  Book.' "  —  Chicago  Times. 

CHAMBERS'  REPOSITORY  OF  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  AMUS- 
ING PAPERS.  With  Illustrations.  A  New  Series,  containing  Original  Articles. 
Two  volumes.     16mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

The  Same  Work,  two  volumjss  in  ohj,  cloth,  gilt  back,  0150.  (29) 


IMPOllTANT   WORKS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  Hy  I'r.ifs.  C.  Tii.  Vos  S?it;u.iLD  and  U.  .^taxnii!*. 
TniushiUil  froiu  tli.;  l.li.riiiaii,  with  Nutes,  Additions,  &c.  By  Waldo  I.  Biunktt,  M.  D., 
Boston.     One  eleguat  ocUvo  volume,  cloth,  $3.00. 

This  is  behoved  to  be  incoinpambly  the  best  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  extant  ; 
and  ita  uppearance  in  an  English  dress,  with  the  additions  of  the  American  Translator,  is  every- 
where welcomed  by  men  of  science  in  this  country. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION;  during  the  year« 
183S,  183'J,  1S40,  1S41,  IS-tJ,  un  kr  Cuaklks  Wilkks,  V.  S.  N.     Vol.  xii. 

lluLLi'SCA  AND  SuELLS.  By  AuGCdTCd  A.  GuuLD,  M.  D.  Elegant  quarto  volume,  cloth, 
$6.00. 

THE  LANDING  AT  CAPE  ANNE  ;  or,  The  Charter  of  the  First  Pekma. 
NEXT  Colony  on  tiik  Teukitoky  of  the  Massachusetts  Co.mpany.  Now  discovered, 
and  first  published  from  the  original  mancscript,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  authority, 
and  a  History  of  the  Colony,  1624 — 1628,  Roper  Conant,  Governor.  By  J.  Win- 
gatb  Thornton.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
0^  "  A  rare  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  New  England."  —  Jfercaiidle  Journal. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  ;  Its  Physical  Character,  Veget;ition,  and  Animals.  By  L 
Agassiz  and  other:*.     One  volume  octavo,  elegantly  Illustrated,  cloth,  $3  50. 

THE  HALLIG;  or,  the  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters.  A  Tale  of  Humble  Life  oa 
the  Coast  of  Schleswi;,'.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Biernatski,  by  Mrs.  Georgb  P. 
Marsh.     With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Ab  a  revelation  of  an  entire  now  phnsc  in  human  society,  this  work  strongly  reminds  the  reader 
of  Miss  Bremer's  tales,  In  originality  and  brilliancy  of  imagination,  it  is  not  inferior  to  those  ;  — 
its  aim  is  far  higher. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  NORTH  STAR;  A  Narrative  of  the  Excursion 
made  by  Mr.  Vauderbilt's  I'arty  in  the  Steam  Yacht,  in  her  Voyage  to  England,  Russia, 
Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  Turkey,  Madeira,  &c.  By  Rev.  John  Overton 
Chocles,  D.  D.  With  elegant  Illustrations,  &c.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  backs  and  sides,  $1.50  j 
cloth,  gUt,  $2.00  ;  Turkey,  gilt,  $3.00. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  EGYPT;  embracing  a  Diary  of  Explorations  on  the  Nile, 
with  Observations  Illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Institutions  of  the  Peo])le, 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Antiiiuities  and  Ruins.  By  Hon.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  late 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston.     With  numerous  elegant  Engravings.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

COMPLETE    POETICAL    ^WORKS    OP    "WILLIAM    COW^PER; 

with  a  Lif.'  and  (.'rilieal  Notices  of   his  Writings.     Elegant  Illustrations.     lOmo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 

POETICAL  "WORKS   OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.    Life  an<l  Illustnu 

lions.     IGnio,  cloth,  $1.00. 

MILTON'S   POETICAL   WORKS.      With  a   Life  and   elegant   Illustratlona. 

16mo,  clnth,  $1.00. 

oy  The  nbovc  Poetical  Work«.  by  pfnndnrd  nuthorn,  are  all  of  uniform  »\te  and  stylo,  printrd 
OB  fine  pnporfrom  cicur,  di<lin<t  ivpe,  with  uew  and  elegant  llluitrationf,  richly  bound  in  full  gilt, 
and  plain.  (27) 


GUYOT'S  WORKS.    VALUABLE  MAPS. 

THE  EARTH  AND  MAN ;  Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geography, 
in  its  relatioa  to  the  History  of  Mankiud.  By  Arnold  Glyot.  'With  Illustrations. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  of  Harvard  ITniversity,  says  :  "It  -n-ill  not  only  render  the  study  of 
geography  more  attractive,  but  actually  show  it  in  its  true  light." 

Hou.  George  S.  Hillakd  says:  "  The  work  is  marked  by  learning,  abihty,  and  taste.  His 
bold  and  comprehensive  generalizations  rest  upon  a  careful  foundation  of  facts." 

"  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Geography  as  a  merely  descriptive  branch  of  learn- 
ing, drier  than  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage,  will  be  delighted  to  find  this  hitherto  unat- 
tractive pursuit  converted  into  a  science,  the  principles  of  which  are  deiinite  and  the  results  con- 
clusive." —  Xortk  American  Review. 

"  The  grand  idea  of  the  work  is  happily  expressed  by  the  author,  where  he  calls  it  the  geographi- 
cal march  of  history.  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  we  were  studying  a  treatise  on  the  exact  sciences  ;  at 
others,  it  strikes  the  ear  like  an  epic  poem.  Now  it  reads  like  history,  and  now  it  sounds  like 
prophecy.  It  will  find  readers  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  published."—  Christian  Examiner. 
"  The  work  is  one  of  high  merit,  exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  great  research,  and  a 
philosophical  spirit  of  investigation."—  5«7?»«a>i '5  Journal. 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  GEOGRA- 
PHY ;  or,  the  Study  of  the  Earth  and  Inhabitants.  A  Series  of  Graduated  Courses, 
for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  Arnold  Gcyot.    In  preparation. 

m 

GUYOT'S  MURAL  MAPS.  A  series  of  elegant  Colored  Maps,  projected  on  a 
lai-ge  scale  for  tlie  llecitation  Room,  consisting  of  a  Map  of  the  World,  North  and  South 
America,  Geographical  Elements,  <S:c.,  exhibitmg  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Globe. 
By  Professor  Arnold  Gcyot,  viz., 

Map  of  the  World,  mounted,  $10.00, 

Map  of  North  America,  ynoun^ed,  $9.00. 

Map  of  South  America,  mounted,  $9.00. 

Map  of  Geographical  Elements,  mounted,  $9.00. 

e^  These  elegant  and  entirely  original  Mural  Maps  are  projected  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  when 
suspended  in  the  recitation  room  they  may  be  seen  from  any  point,  and  the  delineations  with- 
out difficulty  traced  distinctly  with  the  eye.  They  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  and  neatly 
mounted  for  use. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRIT- 
ISH PROVINCES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  With  an  Kxplanatory 
Text,  Geological  Sections,  and  Plates  of  the  Fossils  which  characterize  the  Formation^. 
By  JcLES  Marcoc.    Two  volumes.    Octavo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

©3~  The  Map  is  elegantly  colored,  and  done  up  with  linen  cloth  back,  and  folded  in  octavo  form, 
with  thick  cloth  covers. 

"  The  most  complete  Geological  Map  of  the  L'^nited  States  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  work 
which  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  geology  of  the  United  States  would  wish  to  possess  ;  and  we 
recommend  it  as  extremely  valuable,  not  only  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  but  as  representing 
very  fully  the  coal  and  copper  regions  of  the  country.  The  explanatory  text  presents  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  geological  constilations  of  North  America,  and  is  rich  in  facts  on  the  subjects.  It  is 
embellished  with  a  number  of  beautiful  plates  of  the  fossils  which  characterize  tlie  formations,  thus 
making,  with  the  map,  a  very  complete,  clear,  and  distinct  outline  of  the  geology  of  our  country."  — 
Mining  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

HALL'S  GEOLOGICAL  CHART  ;  Giving  an  Ideal  Section  of  the  Successive 
Geological  Formations,  with  an  Actual  Section  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
By  Prof.  James'IIall,  of  Albany.    Mounted,  $9.00. 

A  KEY  TO  GEOLOGICAL  CHART.     By  Prof.  James  Hall.    18mo,25ct3. 
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VALLA1]LE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE  IiECTUBES  OP  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  BART.,  laU 

i'rolL-ssi.rot  l^«K'iciiinl  >Kui|>hvsics,  liuvcrsiiy  <>f  h.liiilmrt;lr,  cinbriicui},' the  Mti  ai-hysn 
CAL  uiiil  LociicAL  (  ouciKcs ;  Willi  NoUs,  from  Urigiiiiil  MaUriiUs,  ami  uii  Aiipcmlix,  coii- 
taiuUig  Ihe  Author's  Latest  Dtvclopiucut  of  his  New  Logical  Theory.  Kdiicd  by  Rev. 
lltsuY  Lo.Si.LEViLLL  Ma.nskl,  B.  D.,  I'rof.  of  Moral  aiul  Metai»li>sical  Philosophy  in 
51agilaleii  College,  Oxford,  and  Juu.N  Veitcu,  M.  A.,  of  Edmburgh.  In  two  royal  octavo 
Volumes,  vix., 

I.   Mbtafhtsical  Lkctcres  (now  ready).    Royal  ocUivo,  cloth. 

IL  Logical  Lkctches  (m  preparation). 

9Sf  O.  tc  L.,  by  a  special  arrangement  with  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  William  Oamilton.  ar« 
the  Authorized  American  Publishers  of  this  distinguished  autlior's  matchli'M  LectL'Kes  o.n  Met- 
APUYS1C9  AND  Louic,  and  they  arc  permitted  to  priut  the  same  from  advance  sheets  furnished 
tluin  by  the  English  publislicrs. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY;  Including  the  Intellect,  the  SensibUitics,  and  the 
Will.  By  Joseph  IIavex,  I'rof.  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Amherst  College. 
Royal  12mo,  cloth,  embossed,  $1.50. 

It  is  bcUeved  this  work  will  be  found  pre-eminently  distinguished. 

1.  The  Completeness  with  which  it  presents  the  whole  subject  Text-books  generally  treat 
of  only  one  class  of  faculties  ;  this  work  includes  the  whole.  -J.  It  is  strictly  and  thoroughly  Sci- 
»5TiriC.  3.  It  presents  a  careful  analysis  of  the  mind,  OS  a  whole.  4.  The  history  and  litcratur* 
of  each  topic.  5.  The  latest  results  of  the  science.  0.  The  chaste,  j'ct  attractive  style.  7.  The 
remarkable  condensation  of  thought. 

Prof.  Park,  of  Andover,  says  :  "  It  is  distinocishkd  for  Its  clcameas  of  style,  perspicuity  of 
method,  candor  of  spirit,  acumen  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought." 

The  work,  though  so  recently  published,  has  met  with  most  remarkable  success  ;  having  bees 
ahtiady  introduced  into  a  large  number  of  the  leading  colleges  and  schools  in  various  parts  of  tha 
country,  and  bids  fiur  to  take  the  place  of  every  other  work  on  the  subject  now  before  the  pubUc. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES,  so  classl- 

licd  ami  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  exj)!'  s«i<in  of  iikas,  and  assi.st  in  lit«.rary  composi- 
tion. New  and  Improved  Edition.  Uy  Pktkk  .Makk  Rik.et,  late  Secretary  of  the  lU>yal 
Society,  London,  &c.  Revised  and  edited,  with  a  List  of  Foreign  Words  defined  in  Eng- 
lish, and  other  additions,  by  Uar.nas  Skar^,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University.  A 
New  AMeRiCA.s  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Improtbhents.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  edition  is  based  on  the  London  edition,  recently  issued.  The  first  American  Edition  hav- 
ing been  prepared  by  I>r.  S«ar8  Utr  rtrictly  eituraliniial jiurjiom  f,  those  words  ond  phrnses  pn>jKrly 
termed  "vulgar,"  incorporated  in  the  original  work,  were  omitted.  Thes*- expurpatcd  pnrtion.i  Inve, 
In  the  present  edition,  l)ecn  mtUired,  but  by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  mattirns  n<>t  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  educatinnal  purp<>«vs  of  the  American  editor.  Besides  this,  it  contains  important 
additions  of  words  and  phrases  not  in  the  English  edition,  making  It  in  all  rcn/ircU  more  full  and 
perfect  than  thr  author'i  erlHion.  The  work  ha«  already  become  one  of  standard  authority,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

PALEY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY,  niustratod  by  forty  nntrs,  with 
S»--lectlonH  from  the  Nol»-s  of  Dr.  Paxton,  and  Aililitional  N»to<t,  Ori;;iiial  an«l  St'loctivl, 
with  a  Vf)cabulary  of  Scientific  T'-rms.  FMit'-d  by  Jmis  Wabk.  M.  I).  Improved  edition, 
with  elegant  newly  engraved  plates.     12mo,  clotli,  embossed,  $1.26. 

This  work  la  very  ^ncrally  Introduced  Into  our  best  Schools  and  Collegrs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. An  entirely  new  and  !■•  .iiitiful  M-t  of  Illustratinn*  has  recently  bi*cn  procured,  which,  with 
0thcr  improremcotj,  render  it  the  best  and  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  extant. 
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VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

PBIWCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY;  Touching  the  Structure,  Development,  Dis. 
tributiou,  and  Natural  Ariaugement,  of  the  Hacks  of  Animals,  living  aud  extinct, 
with  numerous  lUuscratiaiis.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  Coiu 
PARATivE  Physiology.  i>y  Locis  Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.  Revised  edi-. 
lion,  r2mo,*cloth,  $1.00. 

"  It  is  not  a  mere  book,  but  a  work  —  a  real  work  in  the  form  of  a  book.  Zoology  is  an  interesting 
ecience,  and  here  is  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  is  a  work  adapted  to  colleges  and  schools,  and 
no  young  man  should  be  without  it."  —  Scientific  American. 

"  Tlus  work  places  us  in  possession  of  information  half  a  century  in  advance  of  all  our  elementary 
works  on  this  subject.  .  .  No  work  of  the  same  dimensions  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage containing  so  much  new  and  valuable  information."— Pkof.  Jajies  Hall,  Albany. 

"  The  best  book  of  the  kind  in  our  language."—  Christian  Examines 

PKINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY,  PART  II.  Syscematic  Zoology.  In 
preparation. 

THE  ELEMEI^TS  OF  GEOLOGY;  adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  J.  11.  Loomis,  President  of  Lewisburg  University,  Pa. 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

"  It  is  surpassed  by  no  work  before  the  American  public."  —  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  J).,  FresicJent 
Mochester  University. 

"  This  is  just  such  a  work  as  is  needed  for  our  schools.  "We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
take  its  place  as  a  text-book  in  all  the  schools  in  the  land."  —  iV.  Y.  Observer. 

"  Admirably  adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  common  schools  and  academies."— Cwi^refiraijon- 
olist,  Boston. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  Francis  Watlaxd,  D.  D.,  late 
President  of  Brown  University.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

MORAL    SCIENCE    ABRIDGED,  aud  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Academies,  by  the  Author.     Half  morocco,  50  cts. 
The  same.  Cheap  School  Edition,  boards,  25  cts. 

This  work  is  used  in  the  Boston  Schools,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  as  a  text-book  wherever  it 
has  been  adopted. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Francis  Watland, 
D.  D.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  ABRIDGED,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  the  Author.     Half  morocco,  50  cts. 

"  It  deserves  to  he  introduced  into  every  private  family,  and  to  be  studied  by  every  man  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  It  is  a  subject  little  understood,  even 
practically,  by  thousands,  and  still  less  understood  theoretically.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  form 
a  class  book,  and  be  faithfully  studied  in  our  academies,  and  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  every 
family  library  ;  not  there  to  be  shut  up  unread,  but  to  afford  rich  material  for  thought  and  discus- 
sion in  the  family  circle."  —  Puritan  Recorder. 

All  the  above  Works  by  Dr.  "Wayland  are  used  as  text-books  in  most  of  the  colleges  and  higher 
Bchools  throughout  the  Union,  and  arc  highly  approved. 


\XJr  G.tfL.  keep,  in  addition  to  ivorks  published  by  themselves,  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  works  published  by  others,  in  all  departments  of  trade,  v)hich  they  supply 
at  publishers'  prices.  They  invite  the  attention  of  Booksellers,  Travelling  Agents, 
Teachers,  School  Committees,  Clergymen,  and  Professional  men  generally  (to  whom 
a  liberal  discount  is  uniformly  made),  to  their  extensive  stock.  Copies  of  Text-books 
for  examination  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  any  one  transmitting  one 
UALF  the  price  of  the  same.  [CT  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  country  promptly 
attended  to  ivith  faithfulness  and  despatch.  f33) 


WORKS  FOR  BIBLE  STUDENTS. 

KITTO'S  POPULAR  CYCLOP-ffiDIA  OF  BIBLICAL  LITEHA- 
TURE.  CoiulLtiscil  ivom  the  larger  work.  By  tlie  Autlior,  John  Kinu,  D.  I).  As- 
sisted by  Jamks  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Olastrow.  ^Vith  over  live  hundred  lllustriiUons.  One 
volume,  ocUvo,  812  pp.  Cloth,  $3.U0  ;  sheep,  $o.50  •,  cloth,  gilt,  $4.00  ;  half  calf,  $4.00. 

A  DiCTioxAnv  OF  THE  BiBLE.  Serving,  also,  as  a  CoMMEXTAnv,  embodying  the  products  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  researches  in  biblical  literature  in  which  the  seholurs  of  Europe  and 
America  have  been  enpaped.  The  work,  the  result  of  immense  labor  and  research,  and  enrieJied 
by  the  contributions  of  writers  of  distinguished  eminence  in  the  various  departments  of  sacred  liter- 
ature, has  been,  by  universal  consent,  pronounced  the  best  work  of  its  class  extant,  and  the  one  best 
■aited  to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  present  day  in  all  the  studies  connected  with  theological 
science.  It  ia  not  only  intended  for  ministers  and  theological  students,  but  it  is  also  particularly 
adapted  to  parents,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  the  great  body  of  the  religious  public. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarclial  Age  to  the  Present 
Time;  with  Chapters  on  the  Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  the  Cus- 
toms and  Institutions  of  tlie  Hebrews.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.  "With  upwards  of  two 
hundred  Illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

O^"  A  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  Family,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  week-day  School  Library. 


ANALYTICAL  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES; or,  the  Bible  presented  under  Distinct  and  Classilied  Heads  or  Topic?.  By 
John  Eadie,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  Author  of  "  Biblical  Cyclopajdia,"  "Ecclesiastical  Cyclopa»- 
dia,"  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  etc.  One  volume,  octavo,  840  pp.  Clotli,  $3.00  ;  sheep, 
$3.50  -,  cloth,  gilt,  $4.00  ;  half  Turkey  morocco,  $4.00. 

The  object  of  this  Concordance  is  to  present  the  Scriptvt.es  ixtire,  under  certain  clossidcd 
and  exhaustive  heads.  It  ditfers  from  an  ordinary  Concordance,  in  that  its  arrangement  depends 
not  on  woKDS,  but  on  sibjects,  and  the  verses  arc  jirintcd  in  full.  Its  plan  dois  not  bring  it  at 
all  into  competition  with  such  limited  works  as  those  of  Gaston  and  Warden  ;  for  they  select  doc- 
trinal topics  pr'ncipally,  and  do  not  profess  to  comprehend  as  this  the  entire  Bible.  The  work 
also  contains  a  Synoptical  Table  of  Contents  of  the  whole  work,  presenting  in  brief  a  system  of 
biblical  antifjuities  and  tlieology,  with  a  very  copious  and  accurate  index. 

The  value  of  this  work  to  ministers  and  Sabbath-school  teachers  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  t 
and  it  needs  only  to  be  examined,  to  secure  the  approval  and  patronage  of  every  Bible  student. 

CRUDEN'S  CONDENSED  CONCORDANCE.  A  Complete  Concord- 
ance  to  the  Holy  ,Scriptiires.  By  Alkxani>ku  Cm  ih;n.  Bevised  and  lie-edited  by  the 
Bev.  David  Ki.sg,  LL.  D.     Octavo,  cloth  backs,  $1.25  ;  sheep,  $1.50. 

The  condensation  of  the  qvotntions  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  the  most  obvious  heads,  whiU 
it  dimintxhtf  thr  hulk  of  the  work,  off'lhl /'fif'^'dr*  the  finding  of  any  required  passage. 

"  We  have  in  this  edition  of  Crurlon  the  hrnt  made  brttrr.  That  is,  the  pn-scnt  is  hotter  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  Concnnlance.  by  the  erasure  of  superfluous  nfenncis.  the  ouiiiitiion  of  uiine- 
ecssary  explanations,  nnd  the  contraction  of  quotations,  &c.  It  is  better  as  a  manual,  nnd  is  Ix-tter 
adopted  by  its  prire  to  the  means  of  many  who  need  and  ought  to  posscos  such  a  work,  than  the 
former  large  and  expensive  edition."  — /'uri/nw  liecorder. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  THE  ACTS 
OF  THE  APOSTLES.  By  H  ratio  B.  Haiicett,  U.  D.,  I'rof.  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Int'Tpr-t.itinri.  in  tli-  Newton  Theol.  luut.  O  A  new,  revised,  and  cnhirgcd 
edition.     Royal  octavo,  clotli,  $2.25. 

rxir  This  most  Important  and  very  popular  work  has  been  thoroiighly  revised  t  large  portion* 
•ntirely  re-written,  with  the  addition  of  mnrr  Ihiin  one  htmdred  pnor*  of  nrie  vmtlrr ;  tin-  result  of 
the  author's  continued,  laborious  investigations  and  travels,  since  the  publication  of  the  flrnt  edition. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS. 

CYCLOP^^DIA  OP  ANECDOTES  OF  LITERATUKE  AND 
THE  FINE  ARTS.  Containiug  a  copious  and  choice  Selection  of  Anecdotes 
of  the  various  forms  of  Literature,  of  the  Arts,  of  Architecture,  Engravings,  Music, 
Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  Literary  Characters  and 
Artists  of  different  Countries  and  Ages,  &c.  By  Kazlitt  Arvixe,  A.  M.,  author  of 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes."  With  numerous  Illustrations.  725  pp. 
ocMvo.     Cloth,  $a.00  5  sheep,  $3.50  ;  cloth,  gilt,  $4.00  ;  half  calf,  $4.00. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  choicest  collection  of  Anecdotes  ever  published.  It  contains  three 
thousand  and  forty  Anecdotes:  and  such  is  the  wonderful  variety,  that  it  will  be  found  an  ahiiost 
inexhaustible  fund  of  interest  for  every  class  of  readers.  The  elaborate  classification  and  Indexes 
must  commend  it  especially  to  public  speakers,  to  the  various  classes  of  literary  and  scientific  men, 
%o  artists,  mechanics,  and  others,  as  a  Diction-ary  for  reference,  in  relation  to  facts  on  the  num- 
berless subjects  and  characters  introduced.  There  are  also  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  fine 
Illustrations. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON,  Narrated  in  Connection  with  the  Political, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  University  College,  London.  Vol.  i.,  embracing  the  period  from 
1608  to  1639.  With  Portraits,  and  specunens  of  his  handwriting  at  dififerent  periods. 
Pvoyal  octavo,  cloth,  $0.00. 

This  important  work  will  embrace  three  royal  octavo  volumes.  By  special  arrangement  with 
Prof.  Masson,  the  author,  G.  &  L.  are  permitted  to  print  from  advance  sheets  furnished  them,  as 
the  authorized  American  publishers  of  this  magnificent  and  eagerly  looked  for  work.  Volumes  tim 
and  three  will  follow  in  due  time  ;  but,  as  each  volume  covers  a  definite  period  of  time,  and  also 
embraces  distinct  topics  of  discussion  or  history,  they  will  be  published  and  sold  independent  of 
each  other,  or  furnished  in  sets  when  the  three  volumes  are  completed. 

THE   GREYSON  LETTERS.    Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H. 

Greyson,  Esq.    Edited  by  Hknry  Rogers,  author  of  "  Eclipse  of  Faith."    12mo,  cloth, 

$1.25. 

"  Mr.  Greyson  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  one  and  th9  same  person.  The  whole  work  is  from  his  pen, 
and  every  letter  is  radiant  with  the  genius  of  the  author.  It  discusses  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  It  abounds  in  the  keenest  wit  and  humor,  satire  and  logic.  It  fairly 
entitles  Mr.  Rogers  to  rank  with  Sydney  Smith  and  Charles  Lamb  as  a  wit  and  humorist,  and  with 
Bishop  Butler  as  a  reasoner.  Mr.  Rogers'  name  will  share  with  those  of  Butler  and  Pascal,  in  the 
gratitude  and  veneration  of  posterity."  — Zo«c7on  Quarterly. 

"  A  book  not  for  one  hour,  but  for  all  hours  ;  not  for  one  mood,  but  for  every  mood  ;  to  think 
over,  to  dream  over,  to  laugh  over."  —  Boston  Journal. 

"The  Letters  are  intellectual  gems,  radiant  with  beauty,  happily  intermingling  the  grave  and 
the  gay.  —  Christian  Observer. 

ESSAYS   IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND   CRITICISM.        By  Peter  Bayne,  M. 

A.,  author  of  "The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual."    Arranged  in  two  Series,  or 

Parts.     12mo,  cloth,  each,  $1.25. 

These  volumes  have  been  prepared  by  the  author  exclusively  for  his  American  publishers,  and 
are  now  published  in  uniform  style.    They  include  nineteen  articles,  viz.  : 

First  Series  :— Thomas  De  Quincy.  — Tennyson  and  his  Teachers.  —  Mrs.  Barrett  Brown- 
ing.—Recent  Aspects  of  British  Art. —John  Ruskin.  —  Hugh  Miller.  —  The  Modern  Novel; 
Dickens,  &c.  —  Kllis,  Acton,  and  Currer  Bell. 

Second  Series  :— Charles  Kingsley.  — S.  T.  Coloridgc.  — T.  B.  Macaulay.  —  Ahson.  — Wel- 
lington. —  Napoleon.  —  Plato.  —  Characteristics  of  Christian  Civilization.  —  The  Modern  University. 
•^  The  Pulpit  and  the  Press.  —  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  :  a  Defence. 

VISITS   TO   EUROPEAN  CELEBRITIES.      By  the  Rev.  William  B. 

Spragce,  D.  D.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  •,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

A  series  of  graphic  and  life-like  Personal  Sketches  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  Europe,  portrayed  as  the  Author  saw  them  in  their  own  homes,  and  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstance.s.  Besides  these  "  pen  and  ink  "  sketches,  the  work  contains  the  novel 
attraction  of  a  facsimile  of  the  signature  of  each  of  the  persons  introduced.  (2  8) 


VALUABLE   WOKKS 


rUBLISUED      BY 


GOULD    AND    LINCOLN, 

69  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  ;  Social  and  Indivtdcal.  By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A. 
rimo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

There  is  but  one  voice  respecting  this  extraordinary  book, —men  of  all  denominations,  in  all 
quarters,  agree  in  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  admirable  works  of  the  age. 

MODERN  ATHEISM;  Under  its  forma  of  Pantheism,  Materialigm,  Secularism, 
l)>j\«.-loi.rut.'ut,  and  Natural  Laws.  By  Jamks  Bccuaxan,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  12mu,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

"  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  solid  which  we  have  ever  perused."  —  Iluyh  MUUr 
in  the  U'itii'jiii. 

NEW  ENGLAND  THEOCRACY.  From  the  German  of  Fhden's  History  of 
the  Confe'regationalisls  of  New  Kni^iand,  with  an  Istrodictios  by  Nea.vdeu.  By  Mr.<. 
H.  C.  CoMAST,  author  of  "  The  English  Bible,"  etc.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

A  work  of  rare  ability  and  interest,  presenting  the  early  relipious  and  ecclesiaatical  history  of 
New  England,  from  authentic  sources,  with  singular  impartiality.  The  author  evidently  aimed 
throughout  to  do  exact  justice  to  the  dominant  party,  and  all  their  opponcnU  I'f  every  name.  The 
standpoint  from  which  the  whole  subject  is  viewed  is  novel,  and  we  have  in  this  volume  a  new 
and  most  important  contribution  to  Puritan  Ilistory. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  COMFORTER;  with  copious  Notes.  By  Jrurs 
CitARi-Ea  Il.viir:.  \Viiii  the  Notes  translated  for  the  A.merican  Editio.n.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

THE  BETTER  LAND;  or,  The  Believer's  Journey  and  Future  Horn.-  I'.v  'in- 
Rev.  A.  C.  TUO.MPSON.    12rao,  cloth,  85  cts.  • 

A  most  charming  and  instruHivc  book  for  all  now  journeying  to  the  "  Better  Land. ' 

THE  EVENING  OF  LIFE;  or,  Lipht  and  Comfort  amidst  the  Shadows  of  De- 
clining Years.  By  Kkv.  Jkukmiaii  Chaplin,  D.  D.  A  new  R<-vi.-ed,  and  umch  m- 
largcd  edition.     With  an  eleRant  Frontispiece  on  Steel.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

• 
aar  a  most  charmlm^  and   appropriate  work  for  the  aged,  —  large  type  and  open  page.     An 

admirable  "  Gift"  for  the  child  to  pn-tcnt  the  parent. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  IMPENITENT  DEAD.  By  Aivah  IIovbt, 
D.  D.,  I'rof.  of  Christian  Theology  hi  Newton  Tlieol.  Inst.     lOmo,  cloth,  M  cU. 

A  WREATH  AROUND  THE  CROSS  ;  or,  Scripture  Truths  IllustraUyd. 
By  the  Uev.  A.  Morton  Browx,  U.  D.  Recommendatory  Prefiice,  by  Jons  Angkll 
Jahr-s.     With  a  beautiful  Frontispiece.     ICmo,  cloth,  00  cU. 

•' '  Cbnit,  and  Ilim  crtirined  '  Is  prrnontsd  In  o  new,  striking,  and  mottcr-of-fuct  light.  The  style 
is  simple,  witliout  Ikui;;  pui  rile,  and  the  nasoniiig  in  I'f  that  truthful,  pcnuaairo  kind  that  'comca 
from  tho  h«art,  and  reaches  the  heart' "  ~  X  1'.  Otmrver.  (11) 


WORKS  FOR  CHURCH  MEiAIBERS. 

THE  CHKISTIAN'S  DAILY  TBEASURY;  a  Religious  Exercise  for  every 
Day  in  the  Year.  By  Rev.  E.  Temple.  A  new  and  improved  edition.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 

IS3~  A  work  for  every  Christian.    It  is  indeed  a  "  Treasury  "  of  good  things. 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  CHRIST  ;  or,  Christianity  Viewed  in  its  Leading  Aspects. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  L.  Foote,  author  of  "  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  our  Saviour-,"  etc. 
16mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR ;  His  Work  and  the  Needful  Preparation.  By 
Alvah  Hovet,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Newton  Theol.  Inst.  16mo,  pp.  60  ; 
flexible  cloth,  25  cents  •,  paper  covers,  12  cents. 

_^POLLOS;  or,  Directions  to  Persons  just  commencing  a  Religious  Life.  32mo,  paper 
covers,  cheap,  for  distribution,  per  hundred,  $6.00. 

THE  HARVEST  AND  THE  REAPERS.  Home  Work  for  All,  and  how  to 
do  it.     By  Rev.  Harvey  Newcojib.     16mo,  cloth,  63  cts. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  converts  of  1858.  It  shows  what  may  be  done,  by  showing  what  has 
been  done.  It  shows  how  much  there  is  now  to  be  done  at  home.  It  shows  how  to  do  it.  Every 
man  interested  in  the  work  of  saving  men,  every  professing  Christian,  will  find  this  work  to  be  for 
him. 

THE  CHURCH-MEMBER'S  MANUAL  of  Ecclesiastical  Principles,  Doc- 
trines, and  Discipline.  By  Rev.  William  Crowell,  D.  D.  Introduction  by  H.  J.  Rip- 
let,  D.  D,    Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.     12mo,  cloth,  TS  cts. 

THE  CHURCH-MEMBER'S  HAND-BOOK;  a  Plain  Guide  to  the  Doc. 
trines  and  Practice  of  Baptist  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  William  Crowell,  D.  D. 
18mo,  cloth,  38  cts, 

THE  CHURCH-MEMBER'S  GUIDE.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  James.  Edited 
by  J.  0.  Choules,  D.  D.  New  edition.  With  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Hubbard 
WiNSLOW.    Cloth,  33  cts. 

"  The  spontaneous  effusion  of  our  heart,  on  laying  the  book  down,  was  :  '  May  every  church- 
member  in  our  land  possess  this  book,  and  be  blessed  with  all  the  happiness  which  conformity  to 
Us  e\'angelical  sentiments  and  directions  is  calculated  to  confer.'  "  —  Christian  Secretary. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  EARNEST.     By  Rev.  John  A.  James.    18mo,  cloth,  40  cts. 

"Its  arguments  and  appeals  are  well  adapted  to  prompt  to  action,  and  the  times  demand  such  a 
book.    We  trust  it  will  be  universally  read."—  iV.  Y.  Observer. 

"  Those  who  have  the  means  should  purchase  a  number  of  copies  of  this  ^ork,  and  lend  them 
to  church-membera,  and  keep  them  in  circulation  till  they  are  worn  out !  "  —  Mothers'  Assistant. 

CHRISTIAN  PROGRESS.  A  Sequel  to  the  Anxious  Inquirer.  By  John 
Angell  James.    18mo,  cloth,  31  cts. 

B3~  One  of  the  best  and  most  useful  works  of  this  popular  author. 

"  It  ought  to  be  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  until  every  church-member  in  the  land  has 
bought,  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  a  copy."  —  Conoreoationalist. 

"  So  eminently  is  it  adapted  to  do  good,  that  we  feel  no  surprise  tliat  it  should  make  one  of  the 
publishers'  excellent  publications.  It  exhibits  the  whole  subject  of  growth  in  grace  with  great 
Bimplicity  and  clearness."  —  Puritan  Recorder.  (12) 


VALUABLE  NEW  WORKS. 

GOD  KEVEAIiED  IN  NATURE  AND  IN  CHKIST  ;  including  a 
liciuUliou  ot  the  Ut-velopmeut  Tlieory  coulainod  in  llic  "  Vestiges  oi  ilic  Nulurul  llisiury 
ol  Crcutiou."  liy  Kev.  Jami-::)  li.  \>  ALKhu,  autiior  of  "lut  I'mLusufUV  of  luit  i'Lxs 
Of  SALVAiioN."     l^mo,  cluili,  $1.UU. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  SALVATION;  a  Book  for  tho 
Times.  By  an  Amkukan  Citizen.  'Willi  an  Intruiluctoiy  Essay  liy  Calvks  E.  Stowk, 
D.  I).     Jj-New  improved  and  enlarged  edition.     12mo,  cloth,  75  els. 

YAHVEH  CHRIST ;  or,  The  Memorial  Niune.  By  Alexasdeu  MacWhortek. 
W  iili  an  Introductory  Utter  l)y  Natha^jiel  W.  Tavlob,  D.  D.,  Dwight  Professor  in  Yale 
Theol.  Sem.     lOmo,  cloth,  GO  cts. 

SALVATION  BY  CHRIST.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  some  of  the  most  Im- 
porUint  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  By  Fkascu  Waylasd,  D.  D.  r2mo,  cloth,  $1.00 ; 
cloUi,  gilt,  $1.50. 

Contexts.  —  Theoretical  Atheism.  —  Practical  Atheism. —  The  Moral  Character  of  Man. — 
The  Fall  of  Man.  — Justification  by  Works  Impossible. —  Preparation  for  the  Advent-  AVork  of 
the  Messiah. —Ju.stification  by  Faith.  —  Conversion.—  Imitators  of  God.—  Grieving  the  Spirit.- 
A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  —  The  Benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  —  The  Foil  of  Peter.  —  Character 
of  Buluam.  — Veracity. —  The  Church  of  Christ.  —  The  Unity  of  the  Church. —  Duty  of  Obedi- 
ence to  the  Civil  Magistrate  (three  Sermons). 

THE  GREAT  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT;  or,  Meditations  and  Prayers  on 
the  Last  Twentj'-four  Hours  of  the  SufTerin^rs  and  Death  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Cuarlotte  Elizabeth  Nebelix.  Edit*.'d  l)y 
Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie.    Elegantly  printed  and  bound.    16mo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  GOD  AND  THE  UNIVERSE.  By  lUv.  Tuo.mas  W.  Je.nkv.n,  D.  D., 
late  President  of  Coward  College,  London.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  work  was  thoroughly  revised  by  the  anthor  not  long  before  his  death,  exclusively  for  the 
present  publishers.  It  has  long  been  a  standard  work,  and  without  doubt  presents  the  most  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  language. 

"  Wc  consider  this  volume  as  setting  the  long  ond  fiercely  agitated  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  Atonement  completely  at  rest.  Posterity  will  thank  the  author  till  the  latest  ogcs  for  his  illus- 
trious argument."—  Xew  York  Evangelist. 

THE  SUFFERING  SAVIOUR  ;  or,  Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ. 
By  Fred,  W.  Krum-MACIIEr,  D.  D.,  author  of  "Elijah  the  Tishbite."     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

**  Tl\e  narrative  is  given  with  thrilling  vividness,  and  pathos,  and  beauty.  Marking,  as  we  pro* 
cecded,  siverol  passages  for  quotation,  wc  tbund  them  in  the  end  so  numerous,  that  wc  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself."  —  ynoi)  of  the  Chiirche*  (ScoftUfi). 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  By  Thomas  a  KKMn.'?.  With  an  Intni^ 
ductory  Ks.say,  l>y  Tiioma.s  Ciialmeu.><,  D.  1).  I-Milod  by  Hhwaud  Malcom,  D.  1).  A 
new  edition,  with  a  Like  of  Tiioma.h  a  Kempi.-^,  by  Dr.  C.  Ullmaxx,  author  of  "Re 
formers  before  the  Keforniatlon."     12mo,  cloth,  85  cts. 

This  may  safely  be  pmnouncc<l  the  best  Protestant  edition  extant  of  this  ancitnt  and  cclebrmted 
work.  It  is  reprinted  from  Payne's  edition,  collated  with  on  ancient  I.ntln  copy.  The  iK-ruliar 
fbaturo  iif  this  new  edition  is  the  improved  pagp.  the  elegant,  large,  clear  type,  and  the  Nkw  I.ir« 
•r  A  KrMPie.  by  Dr.  lllmann.  (13) 


VALUABLE  WOllKS. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  OUR  FOREFATHEBS  ;  Y.'hat  they  suffered  and  what 
they  sought.  Describing  LocaUties,  and  Portraying  Personages  aud  Events,  conspicu- 
ous Ln  the  Struggles  for  Religious  Liberty.  By  JAiiES  G.  Miall.  Containing  thirty-six 
Illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

MEMORIALS  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIANITY;  Presenting,  in  a  graphic, 
compact,  and  popular  form,  Memorable  Events  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  History,  &c.  By 
Rev.  J.  G.  Miall,  author  of  "  Footsteps  of  our  Forefathers."  "With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

©3-  The  above,  by  Miall,  are  both  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  works. 

REPUBLICAN  CHRISTIANITY;  or,  True  Liberty,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Life,  Precepts,  and  early  Disciples  of  the  Great  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon, 
D.  D.,  author  of  "  Proverbs  for  the  People,"  &c.     Second  edition.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  The  author  has  at  his  command  a  rich  store  of  learning,  from  which  he  skilfully  draws  abun- 
dant evidence  for  the  support  of  the  positions  he  assumes."  —  Puritan  Recorder. 

THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF  CHRIST.  By  Ernest  Sartorius,  D.D., 
Konigsberg,  Prussia.    Translated  by  Rev.  Oakman  S.  Stearns,  A.  M.   18mo,  cloth,  42  cts. 

"  A  work  of  much  ability,  and  presenting  the  argument  in  a  style  that  will  be  new  to  most  of 
American  readers.    It  will  deservedly  attract  attention."  —  Is'ew  York  Ohsei-ver. 

CHRISTIANITY  DEMONSTRATED  ;  in  four  distinct  and  independent 
series  of  proofs  ;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Types  and  Prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah.    By  Rev.  Harvey  Newcomb.    12m0j  cloth,  15  cts. 

THE  SAINT'S  EVERLASTING  BEST.  By  Richard  Baxter  16mo, 
cloth,  50  cts. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity. 
By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London. 
16mo,  cloth,  60  cts. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  "WORLD  UNMASKED.  By  John  Berridge,  A  M., 
Vicar  of  Everton,  Bedfordshire.  "With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie, 
D.  D.,  Minister  of  Free  St.  John's,  Edinburgh.    16mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

*'  The  book,"  says  Dn.  Guthrie,  in  his  Introduction,  "  which  we  introduce  anew  to  the  public, 
has  Bun'ived  the  test  of  years,  and  still  stands  towering  above  things  of  inferior  giowth,  like  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  Its  subject  is  all-important ;  in  doctrine  it  is  sound  to  the  core  ;  it  glows  with 
fervent  piety  ;  it  exhibits  a  most  skilful  and  unsparing  dissection  of  the  dead  professor  ;  while  its 
Btylc  is  so  remarkable  that  he  who  could  prrach  as  Berridge  has  icritteu  would  hold  any  congrega- 
tion by  the  ears." 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Introductory 
Essay,  by  T.  Chalmers,  D.  D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.  Cheap 
edition.    ISino,  cloth,  38  cts. 

GUIDO  AND  JULIUS.  The  Doctutne  op  Sin  and  the  Propitiator  ;  or,  the 
True  Consecration  of  the  Doubter.  Exhibited  in  the  Correspondence  of  two  Friends.  By 
FREPERirK  ACGUSTUS  0.  Tholuck,  D.  D.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  Rvi.and.  "With  an  introduction  by  John  Pve  Smith,  D.  D.  16mo,  cloth, 
60  cts.  (14) 


DR.  JOHN  UAKKIS'   )\UUKS. 

THE   GREAT   TEACHER ;  or,  Characurisiics  <if  our  I/^rU's  MluUlry.    By  Joa.1 
IIaiuu.s,  I).  1>.     WiUi  :iii   luiroductury  iildsuy  by  li.  llLUfUtUuV,  I).  1).     bixU'onUi  tbuu> 
buliJ.      l:Uiko,  clolJi,  6  j  ccuis. 
"  Dr.  IIakuis  i«  onu  uf  the  be«t  writers  of  the  age  ;  and  thia  vulume  will  uut  iu  the  icut  detract 

from  hi*  wcU-uierilca  reputution."— .tlv/Mrricu/i  I'ulpit. 

THE  GREAT  COMMISSION  ;  or,  the  Christian  Church  constituted  and 
charged  to  convey  Uk-  GosihI  to  tlic  World.  A  Prize  Essay.  With  an  Introductory 
Ksiay  by  >V.  U.  Williams,  D.  D.     Eighth  thousand.     Vlmo,  clotli,  $1.00. 

"  Tliis  volume  will  nfford  the  reader  nn  intellectual  and  spiritual  banquet  of  the  highest  order."  — 
VhiUukli.hUi  Lh.OiMicvr. 

THE  PRE-ADAMITE  EARTH.  Contributions  to  Theological  Science.  Ey 
JoUN  llAiuiiii,  U.  D.     New  and  revised  edition.     12nio,  cloth,  $1.00. 

MAN  PRIMEVAL;  or,  the  Constitution  and  Primitive  Condition  of  the  Human 
Being.     With  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author.     1-Jmo,  clotli,  $1.25. 

PATRIARCHY ;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.  12rao,  cloth,  $1.25. 
This  is  the  last  of  Dr.  Uarris'  scries  entitled  "  Contributions  to  Theological  Science." 

SERMONS,    CHARGES,   ADDRESSES,  &c.,  delivered  by  Dr.  IIarkis  in 

various  parts  of  the  country,  duriiit:  the  hiiL'ht  of  his  reputiition  as  a  preacher.     Two  ele- 
gant volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  each,  $1.00. 
The  immense  sale  of  all  this  author's  Works  attests  thi  ir  intrinsic  worth  and  great  popularity. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  William  R.  William.^ 
I).  D.     Third  edition.      IJmo,  cloth,  85  cts. 

"  We  arc  constantly  reminded,  in  reading  his  eloquent  pages,  of  the  old  nnrrlish  writers,  whoso 
Tigoroiis  thought,  and  gorgeous  imagery,  and  varied  learning,  have  made  Uicir  writings  an  incx- 
liaustible  mine  for  the  scholars  of  tlie  present  day."  —  Ch.  Obtterver. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  ;  Discourses  on  the  Development  of  the  Christian 
Character.     By  William  K.  Williams,  D.  D.     Third  e<lition.     12mo,  doth,  85  cts. 

"Uis  power  of  apt  and  forcible  illustration  Is  without  a  parallel  among  nifKlem  writers.  Thenuitc 
pages  spring  into  life  beneath  the  magic  of  his  radiant  imagination,  liut  this  is  never  at  the 
expense  of  solidity  of  thought,  or  stren^rth  of  argnnicnt.  It  i*  scUl'iin,  indeed,  that  a  mind  of  so 
much  poptical  invention  yields  such  a  willing  homage  to  the  logical  element."—  I/arj^r't  Mont/ilsf 
MiM-.JI,,.,!/. 

MISCELLANIES.     By  Wm.iiam  R.  Williams,  D.  D.     Now  and  improved  edition. 
Price  Reduced.     I'imo,  cloth,  $1.2.'j. 
nar"  Dr.  WUlioms  Is  a  profound  scholar  and  a  brilliant  writer."—  .V.  1'.  Ft^anfftlist, 

BTJTsrOElSrEPl'S     ^WOPIKIS. 

THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  KING;  or,  Bounlaloue  In  the  Court  of  Ix>uU 
XIV.  -,  b»iiig  an  Aocuiit  of  ih..-  Pulpit  Kl.H|uenc«-  of  Hint  distingulshc*!  cm.  Traiislati-tl 
fr(»m  the  French  of  I*  F.  Bi  NciKNKR,  I'ari.i.  Introduction  by  the  R'-v.  OKOHtiK  I'otts, 
D.  I).  A  new,  improved  edition,  with  a  flue  Likknicu  and  a  BtuGRiriucAL  Skktcu  or 
THK  Amion.     12mo,  c!>ith,  $1.25. 

THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  HUGUENOT;  or,  PcrsecuUon  In  the  Ar«  of 
I>ouls  XV     Translated  frr»m  the  FretKh  of  L.  F.  Bungcncr.    Two  voU.  12mo,  cloth,  $2  25. 

CiT*  This  1«  not  only  a  work  of  thrilling  Interest,  —  no  fiction  could  pxc««d  It,  -  hut,  ••  a  Protea- 
t.iiit  work.  It  is  a  mtiftPtiy  pro<lurtlon.  (1  A  ) 


BIOGRAPHIES  Ai\D  WORKS  ON  MISSIONS. 

THE  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE ;  a  Collection  of  the  most  important 
Discourses  in  the  language,  on  Christian  Missions,  by  distinguished  American  Authors. 
Edited  by  Baron  Stow,  D,  D.    Second  Thousand.    12mo,  cloth,  85  cts. 

"  You  here  see  the  high  talent  of  the  American  church.  The  discourses  by  Dr.  Beechsr,  Dr. 
"Wayland,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  are  among  the  very  highest  exhibitions  of  logical  correctness, 
and  burning,  popular  fervor."  —  Xew  Enylander. 

A  HISTORY  OP  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONS,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe,  and  North  America,  from  their  earliest  commencement  to  the  present 
time.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  By 
WiLH^M  Gammell,  Professor  in  Brown  University.  With  seven  Maps.  12mo,  cloth, 
at  the  low  price  of  75  cts. 

This  work  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Union  ; 
and  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Union  to  examine  the  manuscript,  consisting  of  Doctors 
Cone,  Sharp,  and  Chase,  say  :  "  It  exhibits  gratitying  evidence  of  research,  fidelity,  and  skill.  It 
sets  before  the  reader,  in  a  lucid  manner,  facts  that  should  never  be  forgotten.  Some  of  them,  in 
power  to  awaken  attention  and  touch  the  heart,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  f  ction." 

llev.  E.  Kincaid  says  :  "  As  I  have  labored  more  or  less  at  all  the  stations  in  Burmah,  I  could 
but  admire  the  singular  accuracy  with  which  all  the  leading  facts  of  these  missions  are  detailed  in 
Prof.  Garamell's  History  of  American  Baptist  ilissions.  1  have  not  found  a  single  error  of  any 
importance." 

Rev.  J.  Wade  says  :  "  I  can  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  public  as  being  a  very  truthful 
and  well-written  work." 

DR.   GRANT    AND  THE    MOUNTAIN    NESTORIANS.     By  Key. 

Thomas  Laurie,  his  surviving  associate  in  that  Mission.     With  a  Likeness,  Map  of  the 
Country,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Tliird  edition.     Revised  and   improved.     12mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 
KF*  A  most  valuable  Memoir  of  a  remarkable  man. 

THE  KAREN  APOSTLE;  or.  Memoir  of  Ko-Thah-Byi',  the  first  Kareu  Con- 
vert.     With  notices  concerning  his  Nation.     By  Rev.  Fkai^cis  Masox,  D.  D.,  Missionary. 
Edited  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Ripley.     18mo,  cloth,  25  cts. 
"  This  is  a  work  of  thrilling  interest,  containing  the  history  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  giving, 

also,  much  information  respecting  the  Karens,  a  people  until  recently  but  little  known." 

MEMOIR  OP  ANN  H.  JTJDSON,  late  Missionary  to  Burmah.  By  Rev.  J. 
D.  KsowLES.     A  new  edition.     Fifty-seventh  thousand.     ISmo,  cloth,  58  cts. 

Fine  Edition,  with  plates,  16mo,  cloth,  gilt,  85  cts. 

MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  late  Missionary  to  Bur- 
mah, containing  much  intelligence  relative  to  the  Burman  Mission.  By  Rev.  A.  K-ing. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.  New  edition,  with  beautiful 
frontispiece.     12mo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

"  One  of  the  brightest  himinaries  of  Burmah  is  extinguished."  —  Rev.  Dr.  Judson'. 
KhJT'  The  introduction  alonu  is  worth  the  price  of  tin;  book,  says  a  distinguished  reviewer. 

MEMOIR  OF  HENRIETTA  SHUCK,  first  female  Missionary  to  China. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  Jetek,  D.  D.     With  a  likeness.     Fifth  thousand.     12mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

*'  We  have  seldom  taken  into  our  hands  a  more  beautiful  book  than  this.  It  will  be  extensively 
read,  and  eminently  useful."  —  I'amtly  Vusitor. 

MEMOIR  OP  REV.  "WILLIAM  G.  CROCKER,  late  Missionary  to  West 
Africii,  among  the  Bassas.  Including  a  History  of  the  Mission.  By  R.  B.  Medeery. 
With  a  likeness.     18mo,  cloth,  63  cts. 

"  This  work  is  eomniciided  to  tbo  attention  of  every  lover  of  the  liberties  of  man."—  Watchman 
and  nrfl,,tnr.  '  (16^ 


VALUABLE   WOllKS. 

THE  LIMITS  OP  RELIGIOUS  TUOUQHT  EXAMINED.  By 
libNKY  LoSiiiKViLLK  Manj^kl,  H.  1).,  l'r<il.  uf  Moral  ainl  M(.-la|>li>>icui  l'hilun<j|,liy.  Maj;. 
dulcii  CoIUnf,  Oxfunl,  Eiliior  of  rj.r  William  Hauitlt'jii's  Lt-ciurcs,  t-lc.  t-ic.  Hiili  the 
CuPlucs  NuTbi  of  Ihu  vuluuie  tnuiblutoi  for  ihc  Amcriaiii  L^liiiou.    l:^o,  cl<*ili,  |l  26. 

O^  This  is  a  inasUrli/  production,  and  may  b«  satuly  said  to  t>o  one  of  the  most  imi>ort«nt  works 
ofllie  day. 

PIEST  THINGS ;  or,  The  Development  of  Church  Life.  By  Baron  Stow,  D  D. 
IGmu,  cloth,  75  ct0. 

HEAVEN.  By  James  William  Kimball.  With  an  elegant  vignette  title-page. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  beautiful  ideas,  consoling  hopes,  and  brilliant  representations  of  human 
destiny,  all  presented  in  a  chantc,  pleasing  and  very  readable  style.''  —  -V.  }'.  Chronicle. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  BAPTIST  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  LAST 
HUNDRED  YEARS.  By  T.  F.  Ciktis,  I'rofessor  of  Th..'..l<,>:y  ii,  the  U-wisburg 
University,  I'a.,  and  author  of  "  Communion,"  kc.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Eminently  worthy  of  the  attention,  not  only  of  Baptists,  but  of  all  other  denouiinatintu.  Ip  his 
preface  the  author  declares  that  his  aim  has  Iwcn  to  draw  a  wide  distinction  between  parties  and 
opinions.  Hence  the  otiject  of  this  vcjlumc  is  not  to  exhibit  or  defend  the  Uaptists,  hut  their  pri/t* 
ciplti.    It  is  confidently  pronounced  the  best  exhibition  of  Bai>tii>t  views  and  principles  extant. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  COLLEGIATE  SYSTEM  In  the 
Uniteil  Suites.     By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.     16mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

SACRED  RHETORIC ;  or.  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By  II.  J. 
KiPLEY,  I).  D.,  Prof,  in  Newton  Thcol.  lu.st.  To  which  is  adiled,  Dr.  Ware's  Hints 
ON  ExTKMPORANEOfs  Preacuing.    Sccoiid  thousand.     12mo,  cloth,  75  cU. 

THE  PULPIT  OP  THE  REVOLUTION;  or,  The  Political  Sermona  of  the 
Era  of  1770.  With  an  Intrixluclion,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Preachers  and  Histori- 
cal Notes,  etc.  By  John  Wisgate  Tuobnton,  author  of  "The  Lauding  at  Cape  Aime," 
etc.     12mo,  cloth.     In  prc.is. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.  By  the  Rev  James 
WuiTE,  author  of  "  Landmarks  of  the  History  of  England."     12mo,  cloth.     In  prest. 

THE  PLURALITY  OP  "WORLDS.  A  New  Edition.  With  a  Sppplkmust- 
ARY  DialovUK,  in  which  the  aulhi^r's  Uevicwers  are  reviewed.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  masterly  production,  which  has  excited  so  much  Interest  In  this  countrj*  and  In  Europe, 
will  now  have  an  increased  attraction  in  the  addition  of  the  Supptcmvut,  in  which  the  author't 
rcvicwcra  ore  triumphantly  reviewed. 

THE  CAMEL ;  His  Or^'mizatlon,  Ilablta,  and  Uses,  considcrM  with  rfferencc  to  his 
ititrnduction  into  the  Unitol  flutes.  By  QcoRai  P.  Mabsb,  late  U.  S.  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople.    12mo,  cloth,  6.1  cts. 

This  book  tn-atsofa  subject  of  great  int*rett,  wpecWJIy  *t  th»  pnn  nt  time.  It  fnmivhcs  a  more 
complete  and  nimble  acontint  of  the  Camel  than  any  other  In  the  Unmisfre  :  indeed.  It  is  believed 
that  'here  is  no  other.  It  Is  the  n  "uU  «if  lond  study,  extensire  resrarrh.  and  much  personol  obser- 
ration,  on  the  part  nfihe  author,  and  it  has  l>ern  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  rx|wrlment 
of  domestimtinir  the  Camel  In  this  rountr)-.  now  golnjr  r.n  under  the  auspices  of  the  T'nili  d  .<)talei 
|ro%emmrnt.  If  is  wHitrn  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  distinguished  author's  Tpulatlon  for  pn'itl  |p»rn- 
iag  and  fine  scholarship.  '  <" 


VALUABLE   BIOGRAPHIES. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDElfCE 
OF  THE  LATE  AMOS  LAWRENCE.  "SVith  a  brief  account  of  some 
Incidents  in  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  son,  Wm.  R.  Lawrence,  M.  D.  "With  elegant  Pur- 
traits  of  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  an  Engraving  of  their  Birthplace,  an  Autograph 
page  of  Handwriting,  and  a  copious  Index.  One  large  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $1.50  ;  royal 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

A  MEMOIR  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ISAAC  BACKUS. 

By  Alvah  Hovev,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  m  Newtou  Theological  Institution. 
r2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  work  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  of  a  remarkable  movemert  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  what  were  called  the  "  Separate  "  Churches.  It 
supplies  an  important  deficiency  in  the  history  of  New  England  affairs.  For  every  Baptist,  espe- 
cially, it  is  a  necessary  book. 

LIFE  OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY.  By  Mrs.  H.  G.  "Knight,  author  of 
"  Lady  Huntington  and  her  Friends,"  &c.  Likeness  and  elegant  Illustrated  Title-Page 
on  steel.     ]2nio,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  is  an  original  biography,  prepared  from  the  abundant  but  ill-digested  materials  contained 
in  the  seven  octavo  volumes  of  the  London  edition.  The  Christian  pubhc  in  America  will  wel- 
come such  a  memoir  of  a  poet  whose  hymns  and  sacred  melodies  have  been  the  delight  of  every 
household. 

MEMOIR  OF  ROGER  "WILLIAMS,  Founder  of  the  State  of  R.hode  Island. 
By  Prof.  William  Gam-mell,  A.  M.     16mo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE.  His  Life  and  Labors.  By  John  Stocghtox,  D.  D.  With 
an  Introductory  Chapter,  by  Rev.  James  G.  Miall,  Author  of  "  Footsteps  of  our  Fore., 
fathers,"  &;c.  With  beautiful  Illustrated  Title-page  and  Frontispiece.  16mo,  cloth,  60 
cents. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN  FOSTER. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Rylaxd,  with  notices  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  a  Preacher  and  a  Companion. 
By  John  Sheppard.     A  new  edition,  two  volumes  in  one,  700  pages.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"In  simplicity  of  language,  in  majesty  of  conception,  his  writings  are  unmatched."  —  A"or</i 
British  lieview. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GODFREY  "WILLIAM  VON  LEIBNITZ.  By  Joh.v 
M.  Mackie,  Esq.  On  the  basis  of  the  German  work  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Gchrauek.  16mo,  cloth, 
75  cts 

"  It  merits  the  special  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  business  of  education,  and  deserves 
a  place  by  the  side  of  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  in  all  the  libraries  of  our  schools,  academies,  and 
literary  institutions."  —  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

MEMORIES  OF  A  GRANDMOTHER.  By  a  Lady  of  Massachusetts. 
16mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

i^-  "  My  path  lies  in  a  valley,  which  I  have  sought  to  adorn  with  flowers.  Shadows  from  the 
hills  cover  it ;  but  I  make  my  own  mnshme^."  —  Author's  Preface. 

THE  TEACHER'S  LAST  LESSON.  A  Memoir  of  Martha  Whttixg,  late 
of  the  Charlestown  Female  Seminary,  with  Reminiscences  and  Suggestive  Reflections. 
By  Catharine  N.  Badger,  an  Associate  Teacher.  With  a  Portrait,  and  an  Engraving 
•f  the  Seminary.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated female  seminaries  in  the  country.  During  that  period  she  educated  more  than  three  thou- 
.•!(//('/ young  ladies.    Rhe  was  a  kindred  spirit  to  Marj' Lyon.  (17) 


VALUABLE  WOilKS. 

SERVICE,  THE  END  OF  LIVING.  An  A-Mnss  delivered  before  Oio 
Boston  y.Hiiijj  Men's  Clirisli;in  Assix:i:iiiitn,  at  lluir  Anniversary,  on  Monday  evening, 
Muy  24,  ISOS.  15y  Andukw  L.  Stonk,  I'sistor  of  I'arli-Blrcet  Churcli,  BosU»a.  ICiuo, 
flexible  cKitli  covers,  20  cts.;  paper  covers,  iJi  eta. 

CL^  An  udniirablc  work  for  circulatioQ,  eipecially  among  young  men. 

PERMANENT  REALITIES  OP  RELIGION,  AND  THE  PRES- 
ENT RELIGIOUS  INTEREST.  A  S^cnnon  pr.  ad.L.l  in  the  Ikdfurd-strc^t 
Church,  Boston,  on  the  cveninj?  of  Fast  Day,  April  15, 1S5S.  By  F.  1).  Hlsti.suto.n,  I>.  U., 
Preaclier  to  the  University,  Cambridge.     Octavo  pamphlet,  IJi  cts. 

CHRISTIAN    CITIZENSHIP  AND    HONEST    LEGISLATION. 

A  S'.rmon  delivered  bcfi.re  tlic  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  Annual  KUcli.in, 
January  6, 1S5S,  by  F.  D.  Ulxti.ngton,  D.  D.,  I'reacher  to  the  University,  Cambridge. 
Octavo  pamphlet,  12^  cts. 

TRUTHS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  By  NiiUEJiiAii  Adams,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Essex- 
street  Church,  Boston.     12mo,  pai)er  covers. 

This  very  useful  and  popular  Series  of  publications  comprises  tlie  following  : 
I.  Tub  Rkasohablbsess  of  Futcrk  Endless  PrsisuMEsr,  10  cts. 

II.    I.N'STANTA.VEOCS    CoSVER:5lON'    ASD    ITS    CoSSECTJO.S    WITU    PlETY,  10  CtS. 

III.  JCSTIFICATIO.V   ASD   ITS    CO.VSEQCESCBS,  10  CtS. 

IV.  God  is  Luve.  A  Supplement  to  the  Author's  Discourse  on  the  "  Reasonableness  of 
Future  Endless  Punishment,"  with  a  brief  notice  of  Rev.  T.  Starr  King's  Two  Dis- 
courses iu  reply  to  the  same,  20  cts. 

V.  OcR  Bible.  20  cts. 

EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  THE  BAPTISTS  ;  a  Review  of  Dr.  Albert  Barnes' 
r.imi^lil'.t  on  "  Kxclusivism."  By  II.  J.  Uu'Lev,  Prof.  Newton  Theol.  Inst.  16ino, 
printed  cover,  10  cts. 

A  kind  yet  manly  and  most  triumphant  refutation  of  Dr.  Bames*  serious  charges  of  "  Kxcluaf- 
isni,"  etc.,  against  the  Baptists. 

REMARKS  ON  SOCIAL  PRAYER-MEETINGS.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
Alexandkr  Vikts  Gklswoip,  D.  D.,  late  IMshop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese.  "  lie,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh.' '  —  Ileb.  xi.  4.  Orijrinally  publishi^il  in  the  Episcopal  Register,  for 
the  years  1S27-8.  With  an  introductory  statement  by  Rev.  George  D.  Wilde.s,  A.  M. 
12nio,  cloth  lx)und,  37i  cts.  ,  cloth,  flexible  covers,  31  cts.  ;  paper  covers,  20  c:8. 

This  odmimble  defence  of  social  pruyer-meeting^,  by  one  whose  memory  Is  still  fra^rrant  in  tho 
hcarU  of  multitudes,  is  higlily  commended  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  and  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  i>.  D. 

THE   INCARNATION;   By  Rollin  II.  Nkalk,  D.  D.    32mo,  gilt,  31  eta. 

ANTIOCH;  or.  Increase  of  Moral  Power  In  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  P.  Chcrch, 
D.  D.     \Mih  an  Essay  by  Barox  Stow,  D.  D.     ISmo,  clotli,  50  cts. 

ONESIMUS  ;  or,  the  Apontollc  Directions  to  Christian  Masters  in  reference  to  their 
Slaves  considered.     By  Evangblici'S.     18mo,  clotli,  25  cU. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SLAVERY.  A  Revirw  of  Dm.  Fuller  and  Way- 
land  on  Slavrry.     By  Wii.i.iAM  IIagie,  D.  D.     18mo,  i»aiH.'r  cover,  12i  cts. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SLAVERY.  STRimREs  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  natruc's 
K"view  of  Drs.  Fnil-r  and  Wayland  on  Dom- stic  Sl.ivcry.  By  llev.  Tuomah  Mkkkuith, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.     ISmo,  pa|K-r,  12J  cts  (18) 


WORKS  FOR  BIBLE  STUDENTS. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS.  Designed  for  Teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools  and 
liible  Classes,  and  as  an  Aid  to  Family  Instruction.  By  IIexry  J.  Ripley,  Prof,  in  New- 
ton Theol.  Inst.     With  Map  of  Canaan.     Cloth,  embossed,  $1.25. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  With  a  beautiful  Map, 
illustrating  the  Travels  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  a  track  of  his  Voyage  from  Cesarea 
to  Home.    By  Prof.  Henry  J.  Ripley,  D.  D.    12mo,  cloth,  embossed,  75  cts. 

NOTES    ON    THE    EPISTLE   OP    PAUL    TO    THE    ROMANS. 

Designed  for  Teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes,  and  as  an  aid   to  Family 
Instruction.     By  Henry  J.  Ripley      12mo,  cloth,  embossed,  67  cts. 

The  above  works  by  Prof.  Ripley  should  be  m  the  hands  of  every  student  of  the  Bible,  especially 
every  Sabbath-school  and  Bible-class  teacher.  They  are  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  this 
class  of  persons,  and  contain  a  mass  of  just  the  kind  of  information  wanted. 

MALCOM'a  NEW  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  of  the  most  important  N'ames 
Oljjocts,  and  Terms,  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  intended  principally  for  Sabjath 
School  Teachers  and  Bible  Classes.  By  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  late  Preside^  of 
Lcwisburg  College,  Pa.     16mo,  ploth,  embossed,  60  cts. 

B@~  The  former  Dictionary,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold,  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  present  work  ;  yet  so  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved,  bj'  the  addition  of  new 
material,  a  greatly  increased  number  of  articles,  new  illustrations,  etc.,  as  to  render  it  essentially  a 
New  Dictionary. 

THE  EVIDENCES  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  as  exhibited  m  the  writings  of 
its  ai)()logists,  down  to  Augustine.  By  W,  J.  Bolton,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge     12mo,  cloth,  80  cts. 

HARMONY  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS,  for  the  use  of 

Sabbath  Schools.    By  Rev.  S.  B.  S>taim,  D.  D.    Yol.  i.     18mo,  cloth  backs,  12^  cts. 

The  plan  differs  from  all  others  in  this,  that  it  is  based  upon  a  harmony  of  the  gospels.  Instead 
of  taking  one  of  the  gospels,  —  that  of  Matthew,  for  instance,  —  and  going  through  with  it,  the  author 
takes  from  all  of  the  gospels  those  parts  relating  to  the  same  event,  and  brings  them  together  in 
the  same  lesson. 

SABBATH-SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOK;  comprising  copious  Exercises  on  the 
Sacred  Scri])tures.  By  E.  Lincoln.  Revised  and  Improved  by  Rev.  Joseph  Baxvard, 
author  of  "  Topical  Question  Book,"  etc.     18mo,  12i  cts. 

United  testimony  of  Dr.  Malcom,  author  of  "  Bible  Dictionary,"  Dr.  Stow,  "  Doctrinal  Question 
Book,"  Dr.  Hague,  "  Guides  to  Conversations  on  New  Testament"  : 

"It  gives  us  pleasure  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  its  design  and  execution.  We  think  the 
work  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  designed,  having  avoided,  in  a  great  degree,  the  evils  of  extreme 
redundance  or  conciseness." 

LINCOLN'S  SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS;  with  answers,  giving,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  interesting  portions  of  the  History,  Doctrines,  and  Duties,  exhibited 
in  the  Bible.    8V  cts.  per  copy  ;  $1.00  per  dozen, 

JS3~  Where  Bibles  cannot  be  furnished  to  each  scholar,  this  work  will  be  found  an  admirable 
substitute,  as  the  text  is  furnished  in  connection  with  the  questions. 


THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  HARMONY;  containing  appropriate  Hymns 
and  Music  for  Sabbath  Schools,  Juvenile  Singing  Schools,  and  Family  Devotion.  By 
Natiuniel  D.  Gocld.    121  cts.  (23) 


VALUABLE    WOlUv^. 

MOTHERS  OP  THE  "WISE  AND  GOOD.  By  Jauez  Dirss,  D.  D. 
lOmo,  cloUi,  75  cla.  j  cloth,  gilt,  $1.:J5. 

ay  A  •ki'tch  of  the  mothi-r*  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  imn  of  the  world,  and  ihowing  how 
much  they  were  indebted  to  maternal  influence  for  their  greutnet*  aud  excellcnco  of  ciiaracter. 

MY  MOTHER;  or,  Becolkctions  of  Maternal  Influence.  By  a  New  England  Clcf 
gynian.     With  a  beautiful  Frontispiece.     I'imo,  cloth,  75  cts.  ;  cloth,  gilt,  $1.25. 

A  writer  of  wide  celebrity  says  of  the  book  :  "  It  in  one  of  tljose  rare  pieture»  painted  from  Ufa 
with  the  cxiiuisite  skill  of  one  of  the  OUl  MiisUrf,  whieh  so  aeldoni  preuent  thi nii>elvet  to  tho 
amateur." 

THE  EXCELIiENT  "WOMAN,  as  Descril)ea  in  the  Book  of  Provcrl.s  With 
an  Introiluciion  by  llcv.  W.  B.  Si-kagik,  D.  D.  Containing  twenty-four  splendid  Illua- 
trations.     Third  thousand.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  cloth,  gilt,  $1.75  ;  extra  Turkey,  $2.60. 

oy  Thia  elegant  volume  is  an  appropriate  and  valuable  "  Gift  Book  "  for  the  hu»baud  to  prcicnt 
the  wife,  or  the  child  the  mother. 

THE  SIGNET  RING,  and  Its  IIeave-nly  Motto.  From  the  Ocrman.  Illus- 
trated.    IGmo,  cloth,  gilt,  ol  cts. 

OEiT' Seldom  within  so  small  a  compass  has  such  weighty  teaching  been  presented  with  such 
exquisite  and  charming  skill. 

M'H  V,  MARRIAGE  RING ;  or,  How  to  Make  Home  Happy.  From  the  writings 
ofJiius  Ancell  JAMta.     LcuutLfully  Illustrated  edition.     16mo,  cloth,  gilt,  75  ctfl. 


GLAD  TIDINGS  ;  or,  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  A  Scries  of  Daily  Meditations  for 
Christian  Disciples.  By  lU-v.  W.  K.  Twkedie,  D.  D.  With  an  elegant  illustrated  title- 
page.     16mo,  cloth,  63  cU.-,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

A  LAMP  TO  THE  PATH ;  or,  the  Bible  in  the  Heart,  the  Home,  and  the 
Market-place.    With  an  elegant  illustrated  title-page.    16mo,  cloth,  63  cts.;  do.  gilt,  $1.00. 

SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST ;  or,  Sow  Well  and  Reap  Well.  A  Book  for 
the  Young.    With  an  elegant  illustrated  title-page.     16mo,  cloth,  63  cts.;  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

oy  The  above  interesting  works,  by  Dr.  Tweedie,  ore  of  uniform  size  and  style,  and  well 
adapted  for  "  gift  books." 


GATHERED  LILIES  ;  or.  Little  Children  In  Heaven.     By  Rev.  A.  C.  TnoMrso;*, 

Auth  .r  '.f  '-'111.-  HcU.  r  I>;ui.l."     18mo,  flexible  cloth,  25  cts.  ;  flexible  cloth,  gilt, 31  cU.  ; 
and  cloth,  gilt,  42  cts. 

'*  My  beloved  has  gone  <lown  Into  his  garden  to  gather  lilies."—  Song  of  Snlumon. 
"  In  almost  crcry  household  such  a  little  volume  as  this  will  meet  a  UiuUr  w.lo.me.*  —  \.  1'. 
Ecanffclut. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  IN  HEAVEN.  R.Ut«l  by  U>c  Author  of  "The  Aim- 
well  Stories,"  &c.     18mr),  cloth,  50  cts.  ;  cl(»th,  gilt,  75  cU. 

This  little  volume  contain*  a  rhoico  collection  of  pieces.  In  verse  and  proar,  on  the  death  and 
faturv  happiness  of  young  children. 

SAFE  HOME ;  or,  the  Last  Days  and  Happy  Death  of  Fannie  Kenyon.  With  an 
liilrxluctiori  l.y  Prof.  J.  L..  Lincoln,  of  Browa  University.  18mo,  flexible  cloth  cover, 
25  cts.  i  gilt,  31  cU. 

This  Is  a  di-liKhtful  narrative  of  a  remarkable  Utile  girl,  and  Is  recommended  to  the  attention, 

porticularly,  of  Sabl.Tti.  -^r}..^.\.  (24) 


GOULD   AND   LINCOLN, 

59  WASHINGTON  STEEET,  BOSTON, 

Would  call  particular  attention  to  the  following  valuable  worKS  described 
in  their  Catalogue  of  Publications,  viz. : 

Hugh    Miller's    "Works. 

Bayne'iJ  Works.       "Walker's  Works.       Miall's  Works.       Bungener's    Work. 

Annnal  of  Scientific  Discovery.      Knight's  Knowledge  is  Power. 

Krummaeher's  Suffering  Saviour, 

Banvard's  American  Histories^     The  Aimwell  Stories. 

sjewcOTiab's  Works.     Tweedie's  Works.     Chambers's  Works.     Harris' Woriss- 

Kitto's   Cyclopaedia   of  Biblical   Literature. 

V=rs.  Knignfs   Life  of  Montgomery.        Kitto's  History  of  Palestia 

Wheewell's  Work.     Wayland's  Works.     Agassiz's  Works. 
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William's  Works.     Guyot's  Works. 

Pbompson"s  Better  Land.     Kimball's  Heaven.    Valuable  Works  on  Missiotii, 

Haven's  Mental  Philosophy.     Buchanan's  Modern  Atheism. 

Cruden's  Condensed  Concordance.     Eadie's  Analytical  Concordance. 

The  Psalmist :   a  Collection    of  Hymns. 

Valuable  School  Books.     Works  for  Sabbath  Schools. 

Memoir  of  Amos  Lawrence. 

Poetical  Works  of  Milton,  Cowper,  Scott.       Elegant  Miniature  Volun-pf. 

Arvine's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anecdotes. 

Kiplcy's  Notes  on  Q-ospels,  Acts,  and  Romans. 

Sprapue'o  European  Celebrities.     Marsh's  Camel  and  the  Halllg. 

Boget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words. 

Hackett'B  Notes  on  Acts.      M'Whorter's  Yahveh  Christ. 

■lobold  and  Stannius'a  Comparative  Anatomy.    Marco's  Geological  Map,  17.  a. 

Religious   and  Miscellaneous  Works. 
•  Works  ia  the  various  Department*  or  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 
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